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THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
'KING JOHN 


INTRODUCTION 

editors of the first folio ai ranged the English 
historical plays of Shakespeare in the order of the 
successive reigns of kings, and therefore King John is 
placed first and King Henry Vlll last No quarto of 
King John had appeared, and it has the singularity 
among its author’s undoubted plays then added of not 
having been entered in the register of the Stationers 5 
Company 

King John is mentioned by Meres m his Palladis 
Tamia of 1598 Neither external nor internal evidence 
sufficient to ascertain its precise date can be discovered 
It contains xqjich less rhymed verse than does King 
Richard II , jt has, through the character of Faulcon- 
bndge,*a largei element of humour , like Richaid II 
it admits no prose We may well believe that it 
immediately followed Richard II, and that the date 
1595 is approximately correct 
For his material Shakespeare does not seem to have 
gone to the chroniclers He based his King John 
upon an older dramatic treatment of the reign m two 

? arts, which had been printed m 1591 under the title 
T Ae Troublesome Raigne of King John of England 
■The authorship of these old plays is a matter of meie 
conjecture In the main Shakespeare follows the 
uujfrse of The Troublesome Raigne , yet scarcely a line 
of King John agrees with a line of his predecessor 
His work consisted in free alteration, condensation, 
and, where he deefhed fit, development From the 
present play better than from any other we learn how 
the greatest of dramatic poets dealt with dramatic 
material lyhich came to his hand , a comparison of the 
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older with the newei play exhibits Shakespeare at woi k 
in the processes of his art 

We may at once set aside, as too profound or too 
shallow, those commentators who allege that* Shake- 
speare designed here to present a philosophical view 
of history He 'was quite content with the politics of 
the old play He reproduced its historical errors and 
confusions, and even added something to them King 
John was not regarded by his contemporaries as a 
usurper Pnilip of France, when he claimed the over 
lordship of the continental possessions of the English 
king, did not aim at placing Arthur on the Engfish 
thione The Arthur of history had a good deal more 
in common with the aspmng prince of the old play 
than he had with Shakespeare’s pathetic child The 
Austria of the drama is confounded by Shakespeaie’s 
predecessor with the Lymoges before whose castle 
Richard Cceur-de Lion was slam, and Shakespeare 
repeats the historical error His sorrowful widow 
Constance m fact married a second and a third husband 
The chronology of the reign is hopelessly confused 
in the fourth Act of King J ohn we pass from 1202 and 
1203 to the arrival of Pandulph m England i C 1213 , 
we return to 1203, and find occurrences of that year 
and of 1216 represented as almost simultaneous The 
most memorable event of the reign — the granting of 
the Great Charter — is never referred to m the okj, 
play and is never refened to by Shakespeare Three 
great powers — the English Monarchy, the Borons, the 
Church — are exhibited m their mutual relations It 
could hardly have been otherwise if the matter of 
history were handled at all But Shakespeare presents' 
these contending powers m no new light It is a 
perversion of cnticism to maintain .that m this pJay 
he made any original contribution to the philosophy 
of English history He was before all else a dramatic 
poet, caring m chief for the characters, the passions, 
and the actions of individual men and women If these 
were connected with the life of a nation, they stood 
out from an impressive background In wilting King 
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John Sh»kespeare was animated by an aident patriotic 
feeling, ^hich finds its exponent m the bastard Fauleon 
bridge , but Faulconbndge is no type or absti action , 
he is first of all an individual, and his patriotic passion 
forms only one Clement of his chaiactei 

All the dramatis peisonae, with one exception, may 
be found m the old plays That exception is James 
Gurney, servant to Lady Faulconbndge, who appeals 
for a moment m the first Act, utters four woids — ‘ G.ood 
leawC, good Philip ’ — and is withdrawn that certain 
disclosures may be made which cannot with propriety 
reach his ears The king, who more than any other of 
Shakespeare’s kings of England unites weakness with 
wickedness , Cardinal Pandulph, representative of the 
power and policy of Rome, Philip Faulconbndge, 
representative of English courage, manliness, tendei- 
ness and humour , Constance, the afflicted mother , 
and her gentle Aithur — these are eminently dramatic 
figures, and it is on these that Shakespeare expends 
the energy of his imagination He at once decided 
that Faulconbndge must be the tiue he*o of the piece, 
and several d£ the altera trons which he effected are 
detern^ned Tby this fact He touches with darker 
shadow the figure of the king He deepens the pathos 
of Arthur’s little life by* a violation of historical fact, 
which changes him fiom ambitious >outh to innocent 
childhood He presents the maternal passion, its 
hopes, griefs, despair, in the peison of Constance 

Shakespeare’s omissions fiom the old plays are 
notewoi^hy and are characteristic of his method or 
principles of work In the stiuggle for power between 
Rome and England his sympathies are strongly with 
his own country , but he does not import into his 
patriotism the bitterness of theological strife The 
^Troublesome Bfagne endeavours to cast contempt and 
odium upon the old faith , its temper is violently, bitterly 
Protestant Almost every editor of Shakespeare has 
noticed his omission of a ribald scene in which Faulcon- 
bridge, commissioned by the king to make piovision 
for the wars, ransacks a Franciscan monastery and 
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discoveis the iniquity of its inmates Again, at the 
close of the old play, when King John m his houi of 
decline and sickness seeks lefuge, like a creatuie 
wounded to death, in the Abbey at S Winstead, he is 
received by the abbot with words erf welcome and 
good wishes f 01 his health and happiness , but presently 
the monk /7I10 is to prepaie poison foi the king, plans 
the muider with the approval of the abbot, and, 
befoie the crime, leceives absolution at his hands 
The king’s dying words aie a declaration that *mce 
he yielded to the priest of Rome neithei he nor his 
has prospered, accompanied with words which prophesy 
the better days of Henry VIII, when the Babylonian 
liailot shall be cast down from her throne of exaltation 
In Shakespeare the crime is referred to in one line as 
a possible explanation of the king’s sudden malady — 
e The king, I tear, is poison’d by a monk ’ — and John 
utters no ecclesiastical moral to account for his 
calamities The old play represents Peter of Pomfret, 
prophet and hermit, as a somewhat vulgar impostor , 
for the common people he reads fortunes in the line^ 
of the hand, and piomises husbands to pining maidens , 
he receives a piophet’s reward m the form of % cheese 
and ribs of bacon With Shakespeare, while Petei 
is not deprived of his piophe^ic chaiactei, he becomes 
significant chiefly as an exponent of those populai 
rumours and forecasts which Bacon tells us m one 
of his Essays aie often 4 the pi eludes of sedition*, 
and, as a substitute for the interpretation of the 
five moons that have appeared, we are given r a highly 
dramatio description of the excitement of the populace 
The scene m the old play m which Hubert’s branding* 
nons are heated to destroy young Arthui’s eyes is 
impressive, as is the coi responding scene m ShakespeaiC 
But the Arthur of the elder di am&tist pleads on 
grounds of religion for a reversal of the sentence 
In Shakespeare the boy’s appeal i« not to his keepei’s 
leligious feeling but to his humanity, and Hubert 
lelents because he is touched by human pity 

On various occasions Shakespeare enhances the part 
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of Faulcbnbridge In The Troublesome Ratgne his 
half-brother Robeit appeals as appellant while Philip 
is the lespondent , with Shakespeaie Philip becomes 
the appellant, and as he is magnified Robert is dimin- 
ished and lowered m contrast with one who has a trick 
of Coeur de- Lion’s face, and token of his paientage in 
the 4 large composition ’ of his manhood Philip, m 
the old play, is* an aspirant for the hand of Blanch 
Shakespeare’s Bastard is not a lover but a mocker at 
the Amorous gallantry behind which lie self-interested 
motives His is a spmt made for action of a more 
strenuous kind than capeung nimbly m a lady’s 
chamber He is sufficiently happy m reducing the 
insolent pride of Austria and m taking vengeance for 
his fathei’s death The lines m sonnet-form which 
mock the blandishments of the lovers — c Drawn in the 
flattering table of her eye * 5 and what follows — are 
of Shakespeare’s invention When the English queen- 
bother is captured by the French, it is Bang John who, 
in the old play, recaptures Elinor Shakespeaie trans 
iers the action from his ignoble king tb the gallant 
Faulconbridg§ The soliloquy of the Bastard that 
closes itet II, a soliloquy which biavely rails against 
* commodity has nothing corresponding to it m the 
old play We feel that gome honest voice is needed 
as a relief after all the Machiavellian statecraft , and 
if Philip professes m the end that he too must be 
governed by self-interest, we know how to interpret 
a turn eiven humoiously to his indignation at the 
baseness ~of the men about him — e Why unpack my 
heart with woids * ’ he would say ‘ Am I any better 
dhan my fellows 9 In a society given over to evil 
must not I too accept my evil destiny 7 5 And as a fact 
htLnevei accepts it 

With the third Act of King J ohn the female characters 
disappear The stage m the fourth and fifth Acts is 
filled with armed warriors, amid whom moves the 
great figure of Oaidmal Pandulph, dominating matenal 
power by spmtual authonty, and foi a short time we 
see the pqjjhetic boy, Arthur, now a prisoner and with 
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no mother neai to comfort him or to cfemour to 
unheeding ears on his behalf In his re eieatjon of the 
chaiacters o± Constance and Aithur the genius of 
Shakespeare especially asserts itself The Arthur of 
The Troublesome Raigne is haidly" self-consistent , 
he is m eaily youth, yet he is not without a certain 
knowledge ot the woild, some craft, and not a little of 
political ambition Shakespeaie maTses him a com- 
paiatively passive centre for the tug this wav and 
that of rival political powers, and he thus deepens the 
pathos of the situation All the eloquent grief of 
Constance m her interview with Salisbuiy, all %er 
pomp of woe, and all her energy of despaii when Arthur 
is separated from her may be said to be Shakespeaie’s 
creation Nothing in the old play resembles her 
rhetoric of soirow, nor is there anything really resem- 
bling those fluctuations of passion rising from a 
uniformity of woe, like waves that leap and are tossed 
back by the gale, while yet the whole tide sets towards ^ 
an iron coast of death That outciy of “forlorn weak- 
ness, with its Invocation of the strength of the universe 
which must refuse to support the fraud* (md cruelty of 
men — 4 A widow cues , be husband to me, heavens * ’ — 
is wholly the woid of Shakespeare’s genius But the 
later scene, when Constance and the Fiench king 
meet, after Arthur has been dispatched to England, 
has its germ in the old play Each dramatist desiies 
to suggest m words the aspect of the afflicted mother, 
as she is seen approaching 4 Your face,’ exclaims 
King Philip m the words of Shakespeare’s pr&decessor, 
e imports a tragic tale that ’s yet untold ’ These words 
are not without suggestive power , but compare therfV 
with Shakespeare’s line — 4 Look, who comes here f 
a grave unto a soul > ’ f 

There is another remarkable scenS m King John 
which is derived from a mere hint found m The 
Troublesome Raigne — that m which King John first 
insinuates and then less obscurely suggests to Hubert 
the murder of Arthur These are the lines of the old 
play which Shakespeare so stu kingly developed — 
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Hube»t de Buigh take Arthui here to thee. 

Be he thy prisoner Hubert keep him safe. 

For dn his life doth hang thy so\ereign’s crown, 
But in his death consists thy so\eieign’s bliss, 
The^ Hubert^ as thou shortly hear’st from me 
So use the prisoner I ha\e gi\en in charge 

Shakespeare’s King John, amid flatteries £hd vague 
piomises addiessbd to the boy’s keeper, cieates, as it 
were, .an evil mist und^r cover of which Hubert may 
aliea&y m thought commit the dime — 4 1 had a thing 
to say, but I will fit it with some better time ’ — ‘I had 
a tlftng to say, but let it go ’ And then creeping foi ward 
m the daikness of his suggestion, the king bieatkes 
the words — 

Good Hubert 1 Hubert, Hubei t, throw thme eye 
On yon young boy 

At last the words foi m themselves on John’s pale lips — 
-Death,’ and ‘A grave’, and, in the relief from the 
tension of the moment, the king, who 1 $ no lover of 
hat idiot, laughtei could even be merry 
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King Joh\>, 

Prince Henby, bon to the King 

Arthur, Duke of Bntaine, Nephew to the King 

The Eabl of Pembroke 

The Earl of Essex 

The Earl or Salisbury 

The Lord Bigot 

Hcbebt de Burgh 

Robert Faulconbbidge, Son to Sir Robert Faulconbndge 

Philip the Bastard, bis half brother 

James Gurney, Servant to Ladj Faulconbndge 

Peter of Pomfbet, a Prophet 

Philip, King of France 

Lewis, the Daijphin 

Ly mooes, Duke of Austria 

Cardinal Pandulph, the Pope’s Legate 

Melun, a French Loid 

Chatillon, Ambassadoi from Fa&nce 

Queen Elinor, Mother to King John 
Constance, Mothei to Aithui 
Blanch of Spain, Niece to King John 
Lady Faulconbbidge 

Lords, Ladies, Citizens of ingiers, Sheriff, Heralds, Officers, 
Soldiers, Messengers, and other Attendants 

Scene —Sometimes in England, and sometimes m France 
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ACT I 

Scene I — A Room of State m the Palace 

Entir King John, Queen Elinor, Pembroke, Essex, Salis- 
bury, and Others, with Chatillon 

king John Now, say, Chatillon, what would Fiance 
with us ? 

chatillon Thus, after greeting, speaks the King 
of France, 

In my behaviour, to the majesty, 

Jhe borrow’d majesty of England lieie 4 

elinoe A strange beginning , c borrow’d majesty * ’ 
king j ohn Silence, good mothei , heaf the embassy 
chatillos Philip of France, in right and true 
behRtlf 

Of thy deceased brother Geffrey’s son, 8 

Arthur Plantagenet, lays most lawful claim 
To this fair island and the territories, 

Jo Ireland, Poictiers, Anjou, Tourame, Maine , 
Desiring thee to lay aside the sword i z 

Which sways usuipingly theie several titles, 

And put the same into young Arthur’s hand. 

Thy nephew and nght loyal sovereign 

king John What follows if we disallow of this ’ 1 6 
chatillon The proud conti ol of fierce and bloody 
war, 

To enforce these rights so forcibly withheld 
king John Here have we war for war, and blood 
for blood* 

Controlment for controlment so answer France 20 
chatillon Then take my king’s defiance from 
my mfiuth, 
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Tbe furthest limit of my embassy 

king John Bear mine to him, and so depart m 
peace 

Be thou as lightning in the eyes of France , 2 4 

For ere thou canst report I will be there, 

The thunder of my cannon shall be heard 

So, hence • Be thou the tiumpet of our wrath 

And sullen presage of your own decay* 28 

An honourable conduct let him have 

Pembroke, look to ’t Farewell, Chatillon 

[Exeunt Chatillon and Pembroke 
elinob What now, my son 1 have I not ever ^aid 
How that ambitious Constance would not cease 32 
Till she had kindled Fiance and all the world 
Upon the right and party of her son 9 
This might have been prevented and made whole 
With very easy aiguments of love, 3<* 

Which now the manage of two kingdoms must 
With fearful bloody issue arbitrate 

king John Oul strong possession and our right 
for us 

elinor Youi strong possession much more than 
your right, 40 

Oi else it must go wrong with you and me 
So much my conscience whispers in your ear. 

Which none but heaven and you and I shall hear 

Enter a Sheriff, who whispers Essex 

essex My liege, here is the strangest controversy, 
Come from the country to be judg’d by you, 45 

That e’er I heaid shall I produce the men 9 

king John Let them approach [Evit siicuff 

Our abbeys and our priories shall pay 
This expedition’s charge 

Re-enter Sheriff, w ith Robert Faulconbridge and Philip, his 
Bastard Brother 

What men are you 9 
the bastard Your faithful subject I, a gentle- 
man 
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SCENE I] 

Born m Northamptonshire, and eldest son. 

As I suppose, to Robert Faulconbndge, 53 

A soldier, by the honour-giving hand 
Of Ccety-de-Liion knighted in the field 
king John '’What art thou 9 

eobebt The son and heir to that same Faulcon- 
bridge 56 

ring John Is that the elder, and art thou the 
heir 9 

You^came not of one mother then, it seems 

the bastard Most certain of one mother, mighty 
king. 

That is well known and, as I think, one father 60 
But for the certain knowledge of that truth 
I put you o’er to heaven and to my mothei 
01 that I doubt, as all men’s children may 

elinor Out on thee, rude man ' thou dost shame 
thy mother 64 

And wound her honour with this diffidence 

the bastard I, madam 9 no, I have no reason 
for it , 

That is my toother’s plea and none of mine , 

The wlmch if he can prove, a’ pops me out 68 

At least from fair five hundred pound a year 
Heaven guard my mother’s honour and my land * 
king john A good blunt fellow Why, being 
younger born, 

'Doth he lay claim to tlune inheritance 9 72 

the bastard I know not why, except to get the 
land 

But once he slander’d me with bastardy 
But whe’r I be as tiue begot or no, 

That still I lay upon my mother’s head , 76 

jEjpt that I am as well-begot, my liege, — 

Fair fall the bones that took the pains for me 1 — 
Compare our faces and be judge yourself 
If old Sir Robert did beget us both, 80 

And were our father, and this son like him , 

0 old Sir Robert, father, on my knee 

1 give heaven thanks I was not like to thee f 
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king John Why, what a madcap hath heaveq lent 
us heie ! 8 4 

eunor He hath a tuck of Coeur de-Lions face 
The accent of his tongue affecteth him 
Do you not read some tokens of my ^bn 
In the large composition of this man ? 88 

king j€>hn Mine eye hath well examined his 
parts. 

And finds them perfect Richard Snrah, speak 
What doth move you to claim your bi other’s land ? 
the bastard Because he hath a half face, like my 
father 9 * 

With half that face would he have all my land , 

A half-fac’d gioat five hunched pound a year r 

Robert My gracious liege, when that my father 
liv’d. 

Your brother did employ my father much, — 96 

the bastard Well, sir, by this you cannot get my 
land 

Your tale must be how he employ’d my mother 
Robert And once dispatch’d him in an embassy 
To Germany, theie with the emperor r 100 

To treat of high affairs touching that time 
The advantage of his absence took the king. 

And in the mean time sojoufn’d at my father’s , 

Where how he did prevail I shame to speak, 104 

But truth is tiuth large lengths of seas and shores 
Between my father and my mothei lay, — 

As I have heard my father speak himself,— 

When tins same lusty gentleman was got 108 

Upon his death- bed he by will bequeath’d 
His lands to me, and took it on his death 
That this my mother’s son was none of his , 

An if he weie, he came into the woild 

Full fourteen weeks before the course of time 

Then, good my liege, let me have what is mine. 

My fathei’s land, as was my father’s will 

king John Surah, your bi other is legitimate , n6 
Your fathei’s wife did after wedlock beai him, 

And if she did play false, tho fault was heis^ 
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Which fault lies on the hazards of all husbands 
That majry wives Tell me, how it my brother, 120 
Who, as you say, took pains to get this son, 

Had ol^your father claim’d this son for his 9 
In sooth, good friend, your father might have kept 
This calf bred from his cow from all the world , 124 

In sooth he might then, if he weie my bi other’s. 

My brother might not claim him , nor your father, 
Being none of his, refuse him this concludes , 

My mother’s son did get youi father’s hen , 128 

Youi father’s hen must ha\e your fathei’s land 
•iobert Shall then my father’s will be of no force 
To dispossess that child which is not his 9 

the bastard Of no moie foice to dispossess me, 

Sll, 132 

Than was his will to get me, as I think 

elinor Whether hadst thou rather be a Faulcon- 
bndge 

And like thy brother, to enjoy thy land. 

Or the reputed son of Coeur-de-Lion, 136 

Lord of thy piesence and no land beside* 9 

the bist4Je?d Madam, an if my brothei had my 
sh#pe. 

And I had his, S11 Robert his, like him , 

And if my legs weie two Such riding-rods, 140 

My aims such eel skins stuff’d, my face so thin 
That in mine eai I durst not stick a rose 
Lest men should say, £ Look, where three farthings 
goes * ’ 

And, to^ois shape, were hen to all this land, 144 

Would I might never stn from off this place, 

C’d give it eveiy foot to have this face 
[ would not be Sir Nob m any case 
elinor I like thee well wilt thou foisake thy 
fortune, 148 

Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me 9 
I am a soldiei and now bound to France 

the bastard Brothei, take you my land, I’ll take 
my chance 

Your face hath got five hundred pounds a year, 15a 
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Yet sell your face for five pence and ’tis dea/ 

Madam, I’ll follow you unto the death 

elinob Nay, I would have you go before me 
thither 

the bastard Our country manners give our 
betters way 15® 

king jcThn What is thy name 9 
the bastard Philip, my liege, so is my name 
begun , 

Philip, good old Sir Robert’s wife’s eldest son 

king John From henceforth bear his name whose 
form thou bearest 160 

Kneel thou down Philip, but arise more great , 

Arise Sir Richard, and Plantagenet 

the bastard Brothei by the mother’s side, give me 
youi hand 

My fathei gave me honoui, yours gave land 164 

Now blessed be the hour, by night or day. 

When I was got, Sir Robert was away f 
elinor The very spirit of Plantagenet f 
I am thy gra&dam, Richard call me sp 

the bastard Madam, by chance butmot by truth 
what though 9 

Something about, a little from the right. 

In at thS window, or else o’er the hatch 
Who dares not stir by day must walk by night, 172 
And have is have, nowever men do catch 
Near or far off, well won is still well shot. 

And I am I, howe’er I was begot 
king John Go, Fauleonbridge now hast thou thy 
desire , 176 

A landless knight makes thee a landed squire 
Come, madam, and come, Richard we must speed 
For France, for France, for it is more than need 

the bastard Brothei, adieu good fortune come 
to thee f 180 

For thou wast got 1’ the way of honesty 

[Exeuut all but the Bastard 
A foot of honour better than I was, 

But many a many foot of land the worse 
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Well, now can I make any Joan a lady 184 

e Good dew, Sir Richard 1 7 ‘ God-a mercy, fellow ! ’ 

And if his name be George, I’ll call him Peter , 

For new^nade honour doth forget men’s names 
’Tis too respective and too sociable *88 

iTor your conversion Now youi traveller. 

He and his toothpick at my worship’s mess, 

And when my knightly stomach is suffic’d, 

Why then I suck my teeth, and catechize 193 

My packed man of countries 4 My dear sir,’ — 

Thus, leaning on mine elbow , I begin, — 

* I £hall beseech you,’ — that is question now , 

And then comes answer like an absey book 196 

‘ O, sn,’ says answer, e at your best command , 

At your employment , at your service, sir * 

* No, sir,’ says question, 4 1 , sweet sn, at yours 

And so, ere answer knows what question would, 200 
Saving m dialogue of compliment, 

^nd talking of the Alps and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean and the river Po, 

M draws toward suppei m conclusion so 204 

But this is worshipful society 

And fits*the mounting spmt like myself . 

For he is but a bastard to the time, 

That doth not smack of observation , 208 

And so am I, whether I smack or no , 

And not alone m habit and device, 

JSxterior form, outward accoutrement. 

But from the inward motion to deliver 213 

Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age’s tooth 
Which, though I will not practise to deceive, 

Tet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn , 

For it shall strew the footsteps of my rising 216 

3 ?i*t who comes in such haste in riding-robes 9 
What woman-post is this 9 hath she no husband 
That will take pains to blow a horn before her 9 

Enter Lady Faulconbridge and J\mes Gurney 
O me 1 it is my mother How now, good lady 1 220 

What brings you here to court so hastily 9 
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lady fatjlconbridge Where is that slave, thy 
brother 9 where is he, 

That holds in chase mine honour up and down 9 

the bastard My brother Robeit 9 old Sir Robert’a. 
son 9 224 

Colbrand the giant, that same mighty man 9 
Is it Sir “Robert’s son that you seek so 9 

lady faulconbridge Sir Robert’s son 1 Ay, 
thou umeverend boy, 

Sir Robert’s son why scorn’st thou at Sir Rol ert 9 
He is Sir Robert’s son, and so art thou 229 

the bastard James Gurney, wilt thou givs us 
leave awhile 9 

gurney Good leave, good Philip 
the bastard Philip 1 sparrow 1 James, 

Theie ’& toys abroad anon I’ll tell thee more 

[Evit Guk*ey 

Madam, I was not old Su Robert’s son 233 

Su Robeit might have eat his part in me 
Upon Good Fuday and ne’er broke his fast 
Sir Robeit could do well mairy, to confess, z ^6 

Could he get me 9 Sir Robert could not do it 
We know his handiwork therefore, go&d m^thei, 

To whom am I beholding for these limbs 9 
Sir Robeit never holp to mcke this leg 240 

lady FAULCON bridge Hast thou conspired with 
thy brother too. 

That for tlnne own gam shouldst defend mine honoui 
What means this scorn, thou most untoward knave 9 
the bastard Knight, knight, good: mother, 
Basilisco like 244 

What 1 I am dubb’d , I have it on my shoulder 
But, mother, I am not Su Robert’s son , 

I have disclaim’d Sir Robeit and my land , 
Legitimation, name, and all is gone 24s 

Then, good my mother, let me know my fathei , 

Some proper man, I hope , who was it, mother 9 
LADY faulconbridge Hast thou denied thyself a 
Faulconbridge 9 

the bastard As faithfully as I deny the devil 242 
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lady fmtlconbridge King Richaid Coeur-de Lion 
was tfry father 

By long and vehement suit I was seduc’d 
To make, room for him m my husband’s bed 
Heaven lay not my transgression to my charge ’ 256 

Thou art the issue of my dear offence, 

Which was so strongly urg’d past my defeno 
the bastard Now, by this light, were I to get 
again, 


Madam, I would not wish a better father 260 

Some sms do beai their privilege on earth. 

An df so doth yours , youi fault was not your foHy 
Needs must you lay your heart af~his dispose,' 
.Subjected tribute to commanding lover 264 

Against' whose fury and unmatched force 
The aweless lion could not wage the fight, 

N01 keep his princely heart from Richard’s hand 
He that perforce lobs lions of their hearts 268 

May easily win a woman’s Ay, my mother. 

With all my heart I thank thee for my father f 
Who lives and dares but say thou didst not well 
When I was got. I’ll send his soul to hell 272 

Come, l^dy, I*will show thee to my km , 

And they shall say, when Richard me begot, 

If thou hadst said him nay, it had been sm 

Who says it was, he lies I say, ’twas not 276 


[Exeunt 

ACT II 

Scene I — France Before the W alls of Angiers 

Entei, on one side, the Duke op Austria, and Foices , on the 
other, Philip, Kmg of France, and Forces, Lewis, Con- 
stance, Arthur, and Attendants 

king Philip Bef 01 e Anglers well met, brave Austna 
Aithur, that great forerunner of thy blood, 

Richard, that robb’d the lion of his heart 
And fought the holy wars m Palestme, 

By this brave duke came early to his grave 
£nd, fo£ amends to his postenty. 
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At our impoitance hither is he come, 

To spread his colouis, boy, in thy behalf, 8 

And to rebuke the usurpation 
Of thy unnatural uncle, English John 
Embrace him, love him, give him welcome hither 
arthub God shall forgive you Cceui-de-Lion’s 
deatfi 12 

The rather that you give lus offspring life, 

Shadowing their right under your wings of war 
I give you welcome w ith a powerless hand. 

But with a heart full of unstained love 16 

Welcome before the gates of Anglers, duke 

Philip A noble boy 1 Who w ould not do thee 
right * 

Austria Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss. 

As seal to this indenture of my love, 20 

That to my home I w ill no more return 
Till Anglers, and the right thou hast in France, 
Together with that pale, that white fac’d shore. 

Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring tides 24 
And coops from other lands her islanders, 

Even till that England, hedg’d m witli £he mam. 

That water walled bulwark, still secure 

And confident from foreign purposes, *3 

Even till that utmost corner of the west 

Salute thee for her king till then, fair boy 

Will I not think of home, but follow aims 

cojtstance O ! take his mother’s thanks, a 
widow’s thanks, 32 

Till your strong hand shall help to give him Muength 
To ma ke a mo re requital to your lo ve 

Austria The peace of heaven is theirs that lift 
then swords 

In such a just and charitable war $6 

Philip Well then, to work our cannon shall be 
bent 

Against the brows of this resisting town 
Call for our chiefest men of discipline, 

To ca ll the plots of best advantages 
W e’ 11 lay before this town our royaf bones. 


40 
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Wade to the market-place m Fienchmen’s blood. 

But we wilji make it subject to this boy 

Constance Stay for an answer to your embassy, 
-est una^sjsld. you stam your swords with blood 4 5 

My Lord Chatillon may from England bring 
That light in peace which here we urge m war , 

And then we shall repent each drop of blood® 48 

That hot rash haste so lndneetly shed 

Enter Chvtillon 

fhilip A wondei, lady » lo, upon thy wish, 
Our^messenger, Chatillon, is arriv’d 1 
What England says, say briefly, gentle lord , 52 

We coldly pause foi thee , Chatillon, speak 

chatillon Then turn youi forces horn this paltry 
siege 

And stir them up against a mightier task 

England, impatient of your just demands, 56 

Hath put himself in arms the adverse winds, 

Whose leisuie I have stay’d, have given him time 
■Bo land his legions all as soon as I , 

His marches arc expedient to this town, 60 

His forc^ strong, his soldiers confident 
With him along is come the mother- queen. 

An Ate , stirring him to blood and stiife , 

WiHTEer her niece, the Lady Blanch of Spam , 64 

With them a bastard of the king’s deceas’d , 

And all the unsettled humours of the land, 

Rash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntanes, 

With ladfes’ faces and fierce dragons’ spleens, 68 

Have sold their foi tunes at then natrve homes, 
dealing then birthrights proudly on then backs. 

To make a hazard of new fortunes here 

If^bnef, a braver choice of dauntless spmts 7 2 

Than now the English bottoms have waft o’er 

Did never float upon the swelling tide, 

To do offence and scathe m Christendom 

[Diuxns henrd within 

The interruption of their churlish drums 76 

Cuts off D^ore circumstance they are at hand. 
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the bastard It lies as sightly on the back of him 
As great Alcides’ shows upon an ass 0 144 

But, ass, I’ll take that burden from your back, 

Oi lay on that shall make your shoulders craqk 
Austria What cracker is this same that deafs our 
eais 

With this* abundance of superfluous breath ? 148' 

King, — Lewis, determine what we shell do straight 
Philip Women and fools, bieak off youi conference 
King John, this is the very sum of all 
England and Ireland, Anjou, Touraide, Maine, 152 
In right of Arthur do I claim of thee 
Wilt thou lesign them and lay down thy arms 9 

king John My life as soon I do defy thee. 
Fiance 

Aithur of Bntame, yield thee to my hand , 156 

And out of my dear love I’ll give thee more 
Than e’ei the coward hand of Fiance can wm 
Submit thee, boy 

llinor Come to thy grandam, child 

constancy Do, child, go to it grandam, child , 

Give grandam kingdom, and it giandam will 
Gia e it a plum, a cherry, and a fig 
There ’s a good grandam 

Arthur Good my mother, peace * 

I would that I were low laid m my grave 164 

I am not worth this coil that ’s made for me 

eunor His mother shames him so, poor boy, her 
weeps 

Constance Now shame upon you, whe’irshe does 
or no * 167 

His grandam’s wrongs, and not Ins mother’s shames. 
Draw those heaven-moving pearls from his poor eyes 
Which heaven shall take in nature of a fee , 

\y, with these crystal beads heaven shall be brib’d 
To do him justice and revenge on you 17s 

Elinor Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven and 
earth * 

Constance Thou monstrous lnjurer of heaven and 
earth 1 
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Call not mb slanderer , thou and thme usurp 
The domir^itions, royalties, and rights 176 

Of this oppressed boy this is thy eld’st son’s son, 
[nfortun%te m nothing but m thee 
Thy sins are visited in this poor child , 

The canon of the law is laid on him, 180 

Being but the second generation 
Removed from thy sm conceiving v omb 
king John Bedlam, have done 
Constance I have but this to say, 

That he ’s not only plagued foi her sin, 184 

But^God hath made her sm and her the plague 
On tins removed issue, plagu’d foi her. 

And with her plague, her sm , his injury 

Her injury, the beadle to her sm, 188 

All punish’d m the person of this child. 

And all for her A plague upon her ! 

Elinor. Thou unadvised scold, I can pioduce 
will that bars the title of thy son 192 

Constance Ay, who doubts that 9 a will ? a 
wicked* will , 

A woman’s wi^.*, a canker’d grandam’s will 

philib Peace, lady f pause, or be more temperate 
It ill beseems this presence to cry aim 196 

To the&e ill-tuned repetitions 
Some trumpet summon hithei to the wails 
These men of Anglers let us hear them speak 
Whose title they admit, Arthur’s or John’s 200 

Trumpet sounds Enter Citizens upon the Walls 
first citizen Who is it that hath warn’d us to the 
walls 9 

Philip ’Tis France, for England 
'£ING John England foi itself 

You men of Anglers, and my loving subjects, — 

Philip You loving men of Anglers, Arthur’s sub- 
jects, 2°4 

Our trumpet call’d you to this gentle parle, — 

king John For our advantage , therefore hear us 
first 
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These flags of France, that aie advanced here 
Befoie the eye and prospect of youi town,* 

Ha\e hither maich’d to your endamagement 
The cannons have their bowels full of wrath , (t 
And ready mounted aie they to spit foith 
Then iron indignation ’gainst your walls 
All preparation for a bloody siege 
And meiciless pioceedmg by these Fiench 
Confronts youi city’s eyes, your winking gates , 

And but foi our approach those sleeping stones/ 216 
That as a waist do girdle you about. 

By the compulsion of their ordinance 
By this time from then fixed beds of lime 

. v __ - , 1 , 1 •* 11 -i 


Had been dishabited, and wide havoc made 220 

Foi bloody power to rush upon youi peace 
But on the sight of us youi lawful king, — 

Who painfully with much expedient march 
Have brought a countei check before your gates, 224 
To save unsciatch’d your city’s threaten’d cheeks - 
Behold, the French amaz’d vouchsafe a parle , 

And now, instead of bullets wrapp’d in fire. 

To make a shaking fever in your walls^ r 228 

g hey shoot but calm words folded up m smoke, 
o make a faithless erroi ra your ears 
Which tiust accordingly, kmd citizens, 

And let us m, your king, whose labour’d spirits, 232 
Forwearied m this action of swift speed, 

Crave harbourage within youi city walls 

phiup When I have said, make answer to us both. 
Lo f m this right hand, whose protection 236 

Is most divinely vow’d upon the light 
Of him it holds, stands young Plantagenet, 

Son to the elder biothei of this man. 

And king o’er him and all that he enjoys 
For this down trodden equity, we tread 


In war-like maich these greens befoie your town. 
Being no fuither enemy to you 

Than the cons ti amt of hospitable zeal, 244 

In the relief of this oppressed child, 

Religiously provokes Be pleased then 
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To pay that duty which you truly ov e 

To him thaj owes it, namely, this young punce , 248 

And then oui arms, like to a muzzled bear. 

Save in aspect, have all offence seal’d up , 

Our cannons’ malice vainly shall be spent 

Against the mvulneiable clouds of heaven , 252 

And with a blessed and unvex’d retne. 

With unhack’d swerds and helmets all unbruis’d. 

We will bear home that lusty blood again 
Which *here we came to spout against youi town, 25b 
And leave your childien, wives, and you, m peace 
But d you fondly pass our proffei’d offer, 

’Tis not the roundure of your old-fac’d walls 

Can hide you from oui messengers of war, 260 

Though all these English and their discipline 

Were harbour’d m their rude circumfeienee 

Then tell us, shall your city call us lord. 

In that behalf which we have challeng’d it 9 264 

Or shall we give the signal to our rage 
ifiid stalk m blood to our possession 9 

i’iRST citizen In brief, we are the Kmg of Eng- 
land’s subjects 

F01 him,^nd if! his right, we hold this tovn 268 

king John Acknowledge then the king, and let me 
m 

eirst citizen That can we not , but he that 
proves the king, 

To him will we prove loyal till that time 
Have we ramm’d up our gates against the woild 272 
king jogn Doth not the crown of England prove 
the king 9 

.4nd if not that, I bring you witnesses, 

Twice fifteen thousand heaits of England’s breed, — 
fJtE bastard Bastards, and else 276 

king john To verify our title with their lives 
Philip As many and as well-born bloods as those, — 
the bastard Some bastards too 
philip Stand m his face to contradict his claim 280 
eirst citizen Till thou compound whose right is 
worthiest, 
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We for the worthiest hold the right fiom both 

king John Then God forgive the sms*of all those 
souls 

That to their everlasting residence 28/ 

Before the dew of evening fall, shall fleet. 

In dreadful trial of oui kingdom’s king 1 

PHiuf' Amen, Amen f Mount, chevaliers f to arms r 
the b V.STABD Saint George, 'that swing’d the 
diagon, and e’er since 288 

Sits on his horse back at mine hostess’ door. 

Teach us some fence * [To A l stria ] Sirrah, were I af 
home. 

At youi den, surah, with >oui lioness, 

I would set an ox head to youi lion’s hide, 292 

And make a*monstei of you 

AUSTRI4 Peace 1 no more 

the bastard O T tremble, foi you hear the lion 
roax 

king John Up lughei to the plain , where we’ll set 
forth 

In best appointment all oui regiments <*296 

the B4ST4RD Speed then, to take advantage of the 
field 

Philip It shall be so , [To Lew is ] and at the other 
hill 

Command the rest to stand God, and our right 

[Exeunt 

Alarums and excursions , then a retreat Enter a French 
Herald, with trumpets, to the gates ' 1 

trench herald You men of Anglers, open wide 
your gates *300 

And let young Arthur, Duke of Bntame, in. 

Who, by the hand of Fiance this day hath made 
Much work for teais m many an English mother, 
Whose sons he scatter’d on the bleedmg ground , 304 

Many a widow’s husband grovelling lies. 

Coldly embracing the discolour’d earth , 

And victory, with little loss, doth play 

Upon the dancing banners of the French, r 308 
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Who are aMiand, triumphantly display’d. 

To enter conquerors and to proclaim 
Arthur of Bntaine England’s king and yours 

Enter English Herald, with trumpets 
English her 4. Li) Rejoice, you men of Anglers 
ring your bells , 312 

King John, your king and England’s, doth approach. 
Commander of this hot malicious day 
Their armouis, that march’d lienee so silver bright 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen’s blood , 316 

Ther* stuck no plume m any English crest 
That is lemoved by a staff of France , 

Our colours do return m those same hands 
That did display them when we first march’d forth , 
And, like a jolly tioop of huntsmen, come 321 

Our lusty English, all with purpled hands 
Dy’d m the dying slaughter of their foes 
Qpen your gates and give the victors way 324 

"first citizen Heialds, from off our towers we 
might behold. 

From first to la^fc, the onset and retire 
Of both jp3ur armies , whose equality 
By our best eyes cannot be censured 328 

Blood hath bought blood,* and blows have answei’d 
blows , 

Strength match’d with strength, and power confronted 
power 

Both are alike , and both alike we like 

One must^prove greatest while they weigh so even. 

We hold our town for neither, yet for both 333 

Re-enter the two Kings, with their powers, severally 
£ING john France, hast thou yet more blood to 
cast away ? 

Say, shall the current of our right run on * 

Whose passage, vex’d with thy impediment, 336 

Shall leave his native channel and o’erswell 
With course disturb’d even thy confining shores, 

Unless thoji let his silver water keep 
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A peaceful progress to the ocean 340 

philip England, thou hast not sav’d tone drop of 
blood. 

In this hot trial, more than we of France , 

Rather, lost more and by this hand I swear, 

Tnat sways the earth this climate overlooks, 344 

Before ^e will lay down our just borne arms, 

W e’ll put thee down, ’gainst whom these arms we bear, 
Or add a royal number to the dead, 

Gracing the scroll that tells of this war’s loss 348 

With slaughter coupled to the name of kings 
the bastard Ha, majesty 1 how high thy <glory 
towers 

When the rich blood of kings is set on fire f 
O f now doth Heath line his dead chaps with steel , 352 
The swords of soldiers are his teeth. Ins fangs , 

And now he feasts, mousing the flesh of men. 

In undetermm’d differences of kings 

Why stand these royal fronts amazed thus 9 356 

Civ 4 havoc ’ ’ kings , back to the stained field. 

You equal potents, fieiy kindled spirits 1 
Then let confusion of one part confirni 
Tne other’s peace , till then, blows, blood, a#*d death f 
king John Whose party do the townsmen yet 
admit 9 s6z 

Philip Speak, citizens, for England, who’s your 

king 9 

FIRST citizen The King of England, when we 
know the king 

Philip Know him m us, that here hCld up his 

u S ht 364 

j ohn In us, that are our own great deputy 
And bear possession of our person here, 

Loid of our presence, Anglers, and of you 
first citizen A greater power than we domes all 
this , 

And, till it be undoubted, we do lock 
Our former scruple m our strong barr’d gates. 

Kings of ourselves , until our fears, resolv’d. 

Be by some oertam king purg’d and depos’d 
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the bastard By heaven, these scroyles of Anglers 


flout yqu, kings. 

And stand securely on their battlements 
4 s m a tl^atre, whence they gape and point 
At your industrious scenes and acts of deatn 376 

'STour royal presences be rul’d by me 
Do like the mutmes of Jerusalem, 

Be friends awhile and both conjointly bend 
Your sharpest deeds of malice on this town 380 

By east and west let France and England mount 
Their battering cannon charged to the mouths. 

Till their soul-fearing clamours have brawl’d down 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city 38 1 

Fd play incessantly upon these jades, 

Even till unfenced desolation 

Leave them as naked as the vulgar air 

That done, dissever your united strengths, 388 

And part your mingled colours once again , 

Turn face to face and bloody point to point , 

Shen, m a moment, Eortune shall cull forth 

O^t of one side her happy minion, 393 

To whom m favbur she shall give the day, 

And kiss ^ira w’lth a glonous victor v 

How like you this wild counsel, mighty states 9 

Smacks it not something of* the policy 9 396 


king John Now, by the sky that hangs above our 
heads, 

I like it well Fiance, shall we knit our powers 
And lay this Anglers even with the ground , 

Then afte* fight who shall be king of it 9 400 

the bastard An if thou hast the mettle of a Ling, 
3 $«iBg wrong’d as we are by this peevish town. 

Turn thou the mouth of thy aitillery, 

Aif^e will ours, against these saucy walls , 404 

Ana when that we have dash’d them to the ground, 
Why then defy each other, and, pell-mell. 

Make work upon ourselves, for heaven or hell 

Philip Let it be so Say, where will you assault 9 
king john We from the west will send destruction 
Into this city’s bosom 
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Austria I from the north 

phiup Oui thunder froin the south 

Shall ram their drift of bullets on this town 4« 

the bast AB.D O, prudent discipline 1 Fiom north 

to south 

Austiia and Fiance shoot m each other’s mouth 
I’ll stir tjaem to it Come, away, away * 

first citizen Heai us, great 4ings vouchsafe 
a while to stay, 416 

And I shall show you peace and fair fac’d league , 

Win you this city without stroke or wound , 

Rescue those breathing lives to die in beds, 

That here come sacrifices for the field 420 

Persever not, but heai me, mighty kings 

king John Speak on with favour we are bent 
to hear 

first citizen That daughter there of Spain, the 
Lady Blanch, 

Is near to England look upon the years 424 

Of Lewis the Dauphin and that lovely maid 
If lusty love should go m quest of beauty. 

Where should he find it fairer than m Blanch 9 
If zealous love should go m seal eh of Viitue 5rt _ 428 
Where should he find it purer than in Blanch 9 
If love ambitious sought armatch of birth. 

Whose veins bound nchei blood than Lady Blanch 9 
Such as she is, m beauty, virtue, birth, 432 

Is the young Dauphin every way complete 
If not complete of, say he is not she , 

And she again wants nothing, to name want^ 

If want it be not that she is not he 436 

He is the half part of a blessed man, 

Left to be finished by such a she , 

And she a fair divided excellence. 

Whose fulness of perfection lies m him 440 

O f two such silver currents, when they join, 

Do glonfy the banks that bound them in , 

And two such shores to two such streams made 
one, 

Two such controlling bounds shall you be, kings. 
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To these t^o princes, if you marry them 
This umonnshall do moie than battery can 
To our fast-closed gates , for at this match, 

.With swifter spleen than powder can enforce, 448 
JChe mouth of passage shall we fling wide ope. 

And give you entrance , but without this match. 

The sea enraged is not half so deaf. 

Lions more confident, mountains and locks 452 

More free from motion, no, not death himself 
In mortal fury half so peremptory. 

As we to keep this city 

tese bastard Here ’s a stay. 

That shakes the rotten carcase of old Death 456 

Out of his rags * Here ’s a large mouth, indeed. 

That spits forth death and mountains, rocks and seas. 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs 460 

What cannoneer begot this lusty blood 9 

g e speaks plain cannon fire, and smoke and bounce , 
e gives the bastinado with his tongue , 

G«r ears aie cudgell’d , not a word of his 4$4 

But buffets better than a fist of Fiance 
’Zounds ? *I was never so bethump’d with words 
Since I first call’d my brother’s father dad 

Elinor [Aside to Jokis ] Son, list to this con- 
junction, make this match , 468 

Give with our mece a dowry large enough , 

For by this knot thou shalt so surely tie 
Thy now unsur’d assurance to the crown, 

That yon%ieen boy shall have no sun to upe 472 

The bloom that promiseth a mighty fruit 
L §ee a yielding m the looks of Fiance , 

Mark how they whisper urge them while their souls 
ar% capable of this ambition, 476 

Lest zeal, now melted by the windy breath 
Of soft petitions, pity and remorse, 

Cool and congeal again to what it was 

first citizen Why answer not the double ma- 
jesties 48a 

This friendly treaty of our threaten’d town * 

SH IV 
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philip Speak England first, that hath been foi ward 
first 

To speak unto this city what say you ’ 

king john If that the Dauphin there, thy pnncely- 
son, 484. 

Can m this book of beauty read c I love \ 

Hei dowfy shall weigh equal with a queen 
F01 Anjou, and fair Tourame, Main!, Poictiers, 

And all that we upon this side the sea, — 488 

Except this city now by us besieg’d, — 

Find liable to our eiown and dignity, 

Shall gild hei budal bed and make her rich 

In titles, honours, and promotions, 492 

As she m beauty, education, blood. 

Holds hand with any princess of the world 

philip What sayst thou, boy * look in the lady’s 
face 

lewis I do, my lord , and in her eye I find 496 
A wonder, or a wondious miracle, 

The shadow of myself form’d in her eye , 

Which, being but the shadow of your son 

Becomes a sun, and makes youi son a shadow 500 

I do protest I never lov’d myself 

Till now infixed I beheld myself, 

Drawn m the flatteimg tafrle of her eye 

[Whispeis with Br \scn 
the bastard Drawn m the flattering table of her 
eye » 504 

Hang’d in the frowning wrinkle of her brow f 
And quarter’d in her heart f he doth espy 
Himself love’s traitor this is pity now, 

That hang’d and drawn and quarter’d, there should 

be 508 

In such a love so vile a lout as he 

blanch My uncle’s will m this respect is mine 
If he see aught in you that makes him like, 

That anything he sees, which moves his liking, 512 

I can with ease translate it to my will , 

Oi if you will, to speak more properly, 

1 will enforce it easily to my love 
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Further I will not flatter you, my loid. 

That all I see in you is worthy lo\ e. 

Than this that nothing do I see in you, 

[Though ojaurlish thoughts themselves should be youi 
judge. 

That I can find should ment any hate 520 

king john What say these young ones' What 
say you, my fiiece 9 

blanch That she is bound m honour still to 
do 

What you m yusdom still vouchsafe to say 

ktstg john Speak then, Pnnce Dauphin , can jou 
love this lady 9 5*4 

lewis Nay, ask me if I can ref 1 am from love , 
For I do love her most unfeignedly 

king john Then do I gne Volquessen, Touiame, 
Maine, 

Poictiers, and Anjou, these fi\e piovmces, 528 

With her to thee , and this addition more. 

Full thirty thousand marks of English com 
Philip of France, if thou be pleas’d withal. 

Command thy s 5 n and daughter to join hands 532 
Philip It lfkes us well Young princes, close youi 
hands 

Austria And your lips too , foi I am well assui’d 
That I did so when I was first assui’d 

Philip Now, citizens ot Angieis, ope your gates, 536 
Let m that amity which you have made , 

For at Saint Mary’s chapel presently 

The rites ®f marriage shall be solemniz’d 

Is not the Lady Constance m this troop 9 540 

I know she is not , for this match made up 

Her presence would have intenupted much 

Wijfie is she and her son 9 tell me, who knows 

lewis She is sad and passionate at your highness’ 
tent 544 

philip And, by my faith, this league that we have 
made 

Will give her sadness veiy little cure 
Brother of England, how may we content 
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This widow lady * In her right we came 548 

Which we, God knows, have turn’d another way, 

To our own vantage 

king John We will heal up all , 

For we’ll create young Arthur Duke of Britain© 

And Eail of Richmond , and this rich fair town 552 
We make him lord of Call the Lady Constance 
Some speedy messenger bid her repaid 
To our solemnity I trust we shall 
If not fill up the measure of her will, 55 6 

Yet m some measure satisfy her so, 

That we shall stop her exclamation 
Go we, as well as haste will suffer us. 

To this unlook’d for unprepared pomp 560 

[Exeunt ill except the Bastard The Citizens retne 
fiom the -wills 

the bastard Mad world f mad Lings f mad com- 
position f 

John, to stop Arthur’s title in the whole. 

Hath willingly departed with a part , 

And France, whose armour conscience buckled or 54 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the lield 
As God’s own soldier, rounded m the ear 
With that same purpose changer, that sly devil. 

That broker, that still breaks the pate of faith, 568 
That daily break vow, he that wins of all. 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids. 

Who having no external thing to lose 
But the word 6 maid’, cheats the poor maid of that, 572 
That smooth fac’d gentleman, tickling Commodity, 
Commodity, the bias of the world , 

The world, who of itself is peized well, 

Made to run even upon even ground, 576 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias, * 

This sway of motion, this Commodity, 

Makes it take head from all lndifferency, 

From all direction, purpose, course, intent 58c 

And this same bias, this Com m odity, 

This bawd, this broker, this all changing word. 

Clapp’d on the outward eye of fickle France, 
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Hath drawn hnn from his own determin’d aid* 584 
Fiom a resolv’d and honourable wai. 

To a most base and vile concluded peace 

►And whyvrail I on this Commodity 9 

But for because he hath not woo’d me v^t 588 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand 

When his fan angels would salute my palm , 

But foi my hand,*as unattempted yet, 

Like a pool beggar, laileth on the nch 592 

Well, whiles I am a beggai, I will rail, 

And say there is no sin but to be rich , 

And*bemg lich, piy viitue then shall be 

To say there is no vice but beggary 596 

Since kings break faith upon Commodity, 

Gam, be my lord, for I will worship thee * [Exit 


ACT III 

Scene I — France The French King’s Tent 

Enter Constance, Arthur, and Salisbury 
wNStance Gone to be*marned f gone to swear a 
peace » 

False blood to false blood join’d ’ gone to be fi lends 1 
Shall Lewis have Blanch, and Blanch those provinces 9 
It is not so , thou hast misspoke, misheard , 4 

Be well advis’d, tell o’er thy tale again 
It cannot be , thou dost but say ’tis so 
I trust I may not trust thee, for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man 8 

Btrieve me, I do not believe thee, man , 

I have a king’s oath to the contrary 
Thou shalt be pumsh’d for thus frighting me. 

For I am sick and capable of fears C+ 12 

Oppress’d with wrongs, and therefore full of fears , 

A widow, husbandless, subject to fears , 

A woman, naturally born to fears , 
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And though thou now confess thou didst but jest, 16 
\V ith my vex’d spirits I cannot take a true#*. 

But they will quake and tiemble all this day 
What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head 9 
Why dost thou look so sadly on my son 9 2p 

What means that hand upon that breast of thine 9 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 

Like a proud nvei peering o’er his bounds 9 
Be these sad signs confirmeis of thy words ' 24 

Then speak again , not all thy foimei tale, 

But this one word, whethei thy tale be tr^e 

Salisbury As true as I believe t you think «them 
false 

That give you cause to prove my saying true 28 

Constance O f if thou teach me to believe this 
sorrow. 

Teach thou this sonow how to make me die , 

And let belief and life encounter so 

As doth the fury of two desperate men 32 

Which m the veiy meeting tall and die 

Lewis marry Blanch » O boy f then where art thou 

Fiance friend with England, what becomes of me 9 

Fellow, be gone f I cannot brook thy sight 36 

This news hath made thee a most ugly man 

Salisbury What Otha haim have I, good lady, 
done. 

But spoke the harm that is by others done 9 

Constance Which harm within itself so heinous is 
As it makes harmful ail that speak of it 41 

Arthur I do beseech you, madam, bC content 
CONSTANCE If thou, that bidd’st me be content, 
weit grim. 

Ugly and slanderous to thy mother’s womb. 

Full of unpleasmg blots and sightless stains. 

Lame, foolish, crooked, swait, prodigious, 

Patch’d with foul moles and eye offending marks, 

I would not care, I then would be content , 

For then I should not love thee, no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deserve a crown 
But thou art fair , and at thy birth, dear boy. 
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Nature and Fortune join’d to make thee great . 52 

Of Nature’# gifts thou mayst with lilies boast 
And with the half -blown rose But Fortune, 0 
She is corrupted, chang’d, and won from thee 
jShe adulterates houily with thine uncle John, 5 * 

“And with her golden hand hath pluck’d on Fiance 
To tread down fair respect of sovereignty. 

And made his majesty the bawd to thens 

France is a bawd to Fortune and King John, 60 

That strumpet Fortune, that usurping John * 

Tell me, thou fellow, is not France forsworn ? 

Envenom him with w ords, or get thee gone 

And leave those woes alone which I alone 64 

Am bound to underbear bcMstY 

Salisbury Pa/don me, madam, 

I may not go without you to the kings 

Constance Thou mayst, thou shalt I will not go 
with thee 

I will instruct my sorrows to be proud , 68 

Foi guef is pioud and makes his owner stoop 

•jfio me and to the state of my great giief 

Let kings assemble , for my grief ’s so great 

That no supp&iter but the huge film earth 7 2 

Can holcTit up here I and sorrows sit , 

Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it 

[Seifcs litrself on tlie giound 

Enter King John, King Philip, Lewis, Blanch, Elinor, the 
Bastard, Duke op Austria, and Attendants 

Philip* ’Tis true, fair daughter , and this blessed day 
Ever m France shall be kept festival 7<s 

To solemnize this day the glorious sun 
Stays m his course and plays the alchemist. 

Turning with splendour of his precious eye 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold 80 

The yeaily course that brings this day about 
Shall never see it hut a holiday 

Constance [Rising] A wicked day, and not a holy 
day 1 

What hath this day deserv’d 9 what hath it done 84 
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That it m golden letters should be set 
Among the high tides in the calendai * 

Nay, rather turn tins day out of the week. 

This day of shame, oppression, peijuiy 8 f 

Oi, if it must stand still, let wives with child 
Pray that their burdens may not fall this day. 

Lest thair their hopes prodigiously be cross’d 

But on this day let seamen feai no wrack , 9* 

No bargains break that are not this day made , 

This day all things begun come to ill end , 

Yea, faith itself to hollow falsehood change f 

philip By heaven, lady, you shall have no cai^se 
To cuise the fair pioceedmgs of this day 97 

Have I not pawn’d to you my majesty 9 

Constance You have beguil’d me with a counter- 
feit 

Resembling majesty, winch, being touch’d and 
tried, 100 

Proves valueless you are f 01 sworn, forsworn , 

You came m arms to spill mine enemies’ blood. 

But now m arms you strengthen it with yours 

Tne grappling vigour and lough frown of war 104 

Is cold m amity and painted peace. 

And our oppression hath made up this league 
Arm, arm, you heavens, against these perjur’d kings f 
A widow cries , be husband to me, heavens f 108 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day m peace , but, ere sunset. 

Set armed discord ’twixt these perjur’d kings f 
Hear me f O, hear me f 

Austria Lady Constance, peace 1 112 

Constance War f war 1 no peace f peace is to me 
a war 

O, Lymoges f O, Austria » thou dost shame 
That bloody spoil thou slave, thou wietch, tfiou 
coward * 

Thou little valiant, great in villany » 116 

Thou ever strong upon the stronger side f 
Thou Fortune’s champion, that dost never fight 
But when her humoious ladyship is by 
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To teach thee safety f thou art perjur’d too, 120 

And sooth’syb up greatness What a fool art thou, 

A ramping fool, to brag and stamp and swear 
•Upon myt party 1 Thou cold-blooded slave, 

JIast thou not spoke like thunder on mv side 9 124 

Been sworn my soldier 9 bidding me depend 

Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strengtn 9 

And dost thou now fall over to my foes 9 

Thou wear a lion’s hide * doff it for shame, 128 

And hang a calf’s skin on those recreant limbs 

austbia 0 f that a man should speak those words 
'So me 

the bastard And hang a calf’s skin on those 
lecreant limbs 

Austria Thou dar’st not say so, villain, for thy 
life 132 

the bastard And hang a calf’s skm on those 
lecreant limbs 

king John We like not thi^ , thou dost forget 
thyself 

Enter Pandtjlph 

Philip Here comes the holy legate of the pope 
pandulph Hail, you anginted deputies of heaven 1 
To thee, King John, my holy errand is 137 

I Pandulph, of fair Milan caidmal. 

And fiom Pope Innocent the legate here. 

Do m his name religiously demand 140 

Why thou^agamst the church, our holy mother. 

So wilfully dost spurn , and, force perforce, 

K^pp Stephen Langton, chosen Archbishop 
Of Canterbury, from that holy see 9 144 

Tl^s, m our foresaid holy fathei’s name. 

Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee 

king john What earthly name to interrogatories 
Can task the free breath of a sacred king 9 148 

Thou canst not, cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy and ridiculous. 

To charge me to an answer, as the pope 
Tell him this tale , and fiom the mouth of England is* 
c 3 
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Add thus much moie that no Italian priest 
{Shall tithe 01 toll in orn dominions , « 

But as we under heaven are supreme head. 

So under him that great supremacy, 156 

Wheie we do leign, we will alone uphold. 

Without £he assistance of a moital hand : 

So tell the pope , all 1 everence set apart 
To him, and his usurp’d authonty 0 160 

Philip Brother of England, you blaspheme m this 
king John Though you and all the kings of 
Christendom 

Aie led so grossly by this meddling priest. 

Dreading the cuise that money may buy out ; 164 

And, by the merit of vile gold, dross, dust. 

Purchase coirupted paidon of a man. 

Who m that sale sells pardon from himself , 

Though you and all the rest so grossly led 168 

This juggling witchcraft with revenue cherish , 

Yet I alone, alone do me oppose 

Against the pope, and count his friends my foes 

P4.ndtjlph Then, by the lawful power that I have. 
Thou shalt stand curs’d and excommunicate 17 3 

And blessed shall he be that doth levolt 
Prom his allegiance to a heretic , 

And meritorious shall that ftand be call’d, 176 

Canonized and woi shipp’d as a saint. 

That takes away by any seciet couise 
Thy hateful life 

CONSTANCE 0 f lawful let it be 
That I have room with Rome to curse awhilc> i8o 
Good father cardinal, cry thou amen 
To my keen curses , for without my wrong 
There is no tongue hath power to curse him right 
pandtjlph There ’s law and warrant, lady, ;tor 
my cuise 184 

Constance And for mine too when law can do 
no right. 

Let it be lawful that law bar no wrong 
Law cannot give my child his kingdom here. 

For he that holds his kingdom holds the law 
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Therefore, since law itself is peifect wiong. 

How can t^e law foibid my tongue to curse 9 

pandulph Philip of France, on penl of a curse, 
Let go the hand of that aich-heretic, 192 

,And raise the power of France upon his head. 

Unless he do submit himself to Rome 

Elinor Look’st thou pale, Fiance 9 do hot let go 
thy hand * 

Constance Look to that, de\il, lest that France 
lepent, 196 

And by disjoining hands, hell lose a soul 

Austria King Philip, listen to the cardinal 
the bastard And hang a calf’s skin on his recreant 
limbs 

Austria Well, ruffian, I must pocket up these 
wi ongs, 20a 

Because — 

the bastard Your bieeclies best may cany them 
king john Philip, what sayst thou to the cardinal 9 
Constance What should he say, but as the car- 
dinal 9 

lewis Betlunk you, father , for the difference 204 
Is puichj^e of* a heavy cuise from Rome, 

Or the light loss of England for a fnend 
Forego the easiei 

blanch That ’s the curse of Rome 

Constance O Lewis, stand fast f the devil tempts 
thee heie, 208 

In likeness of a new untnmmed bnde 

blanci? The Lady Constance speaks not from her 
faith, 

Bflt from her need 

Constance 0 1 if thou grant my need, 

Wgich only lives but by the death of faith, 212 

That need must needs infer this pnnciple. 

That faith would live again by death of need 
,0 1 then, tread down my need, and faith mounts up , 
Keep my need up, and faith is trodden down 2x6 
king John. The king is mov’d, and answers not to 
this 
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Constance O 1 be remov’d from him, and answer 
well 

Austria Do so. King Philip hang no moie in 
doubt 

the b ast ard Hang nothing but a calf’s skin, most «■ 
sweety lout 220 

Philip I am perplex’d, and know not what to 
say 

pandulph What canst thou say but will perplex 
thee more. 

If thou stand excommunicate and curs’d 9 

Philip Good reverend father, make my person 
yours, 224 

And tell me how you would bestow yourself 
This royal hand and mine aie newly kmt, 

And the conjunction of our inward souls 

Married m league, coupled and link’d together 228 

With all religious strength of sacied vows , 

The latest breath that gave the sound of words 
Was deep sworn faith, peace, amity, true love. 

Between our kingdoms and our loyal sejves , 2 & 

And even before this truce, but new betpre, 

No longer than we well could wash our hands 
To clap this royal bargain up of peace. 

Heaven knows, they were besmear’d and overstam’d 236 
With slaughter’s pencil, where levenge did paint 
The feaiful difference of incensed kings 
And shall these hands, so lately puig’d of blood, 

So newly join’d in love, so stiong in both, 240 

Unyoke this seizure and this kind regieet * 

Play fast and loose with faith 9 so jest with heaven 
Make such unconstant children of ourselves. 

As now again to snatch our palm from palm, ^4 
Unswear faith sworn, and on the marriage bed 
Of smiling peace to march a bloody host, 

And make a not on the gentle brow 

Of true sincerity ? 0 » holy sir, 248 

My reverend father, let it not be so f 

Out of your grace, devise, ordain, impose 

Some gentle order, and then we shall be bless’d 
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To do your pleasure and continue friends 252 

pandul^h All form is formless, order orderless, 
Save what is opposite to England’s love 
Theiefor^ to arms f be champion of our church. 

Or let the church, oui mother, breathe hei curse, 256 

A mother’s curse, on her revolting son 

France, thou mayst hold a serpent by the tongue, 

A chafed lion by’the mortal paw, 

A fasting tiger safer by the tooth, 260 

Than keep m peace that hand which thou dost hold 
Philip I may disjoin my hand, but not my faith 
PANDULPH So mak’st thou faith an enemy to faith 
And like a civil wai sett’st oath to oath, 264 

Thy tongue against thy tongue O f let thy vow 
Fust made to heaven, first be to heaven perform’d , 
That is, to be the champion of our church 
What since thou swor’st is sworn against thyself, 268 
And may not be perfpimed by thyself , 

F01 that which thou hast sworn to do amiss 
^Cs not amiss when it is tiuly done , 

And being not done, where doing tends to ill, 272 

The tiutli is th%n most done not doing it 
The betf^i act of purposes mistook 
Is to mistake again , though indiiect, 

Yet indirection theieby grows direct, 276 

And falsehood falsehood cures, as fire cools fire 
Within the scorched veins of one new buin’d 
It is religion that doth make vows kept , 

But thou hast sworn against religion 280 

By what 4 /hou swear’st, against the thing thou swear’ st. 
And mak’st an oath the surety for thy truth 
Against an oath the tiuth thou ait unsuie 
To sweai, sweais only not to be forsworn , 284 

Efee what a mockery should it be to sweai * 

But thou dost swear only to be forsworn , 

And most forsworn, to keep what thou dost swear 
Therefore thy later vows against thy first 288 

Is m thyself rebellion to thyself , 

And better conquest nevei canst thou make 
Than arm thy constant and thy nobler parts 
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Against these giddy loose suggestions 292 

Upon which better part our prayeis come 11*, 

If thou vouchsafe them , but, if not, then know 
The peril of our curses light on thee 
So heavy as thou shalt not shake them off, 29 

But in despair die under their black weight 
austri^ Rebellion, flat rebellion 1 
THE BASTARD Will ’t not be 9 

Will not a calf’s-skm stop that mouth of thme 9 
lewis Father, to aims 1 

blanch Upon thy wedding-day 9 3° o 

Against the blood that thou hast marned 9 
What f shall oui feast be kept with slaughter’d 
men 9 

Shall braying trumpets and loud churlish drums. 
Clamours of hell, be measuies to oui pomp 9 304 

O husband, hear me * ay, alack f how new 
Is husband in my mouth , even /or that name, 

W hich till this time my tongue did ne’er pronounce. 
Upon my knee I beg, go not to aims 308 

Against mine uncle 

Constance 0 f upon my knee, 

Made kaid with kneeling, I do pray to tnee. 

Thou virtuous Dauphin, altei not the doom 
Forethought by heaven 312 

blanch Now shall I see thy love what motive 
may 

Be stronger with thee than the name of wife 9 

CONSTANCE That which upkoldeth him that thee 
upholds, 

His honour O f thine honour, Lewis, thme honour 316 
lewis I muse your majesty doth seem so cold, * 
When such profound respects do pull you on 
p \ndulph I will denounce a curse upon his hea*t 
Philip Thou shalt not need England, I’ll fall 
from thee 320 

Constance O fnr return of banish’d majesty » 
Elinor 0 foul revolt of French inconstancy f 
king John France, thou shalt rue this hour within 
this hour 
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the bastard Old Time the clock-setter, that bald 
sextoij Time, 324 

Is it as he will * well then, France shall rue 

Blanche The sun ’s o’ercast with blood fair day, 
adieu 1 

Which is the side that I must go withal ? 

I am with both each army hath a hand , 328 

And m then rage* I having hold of both. 

They whirl asunder and dismembei me 
Husband, I cannot pi ay that thou mayst win , 

Uncle, I needs must pray that thou mayst lose , 332 

Father, I may not w ish the fortune thine , 

Grandam, I will not wish thy wishes thrive 
Whoevei wins, on that side shall I lose , 

Assured loss before the match be play’d 336 

lewis Lady, with me , with me thy fortune lies 
blanch There where my fortune lives, theie my 
life dies 

king John Cousin, go draw our puissance together 

[Exit the Bastard 

Jfranee, I am burn’d up with inflaming wrath , 340 

A lage whose heat hath this condition, 

That no£hmg«can allay, nothing but blood. 

The blood, and dearest valu’d blood of Fiance 

Philip Thy rage shall burn thee up, and thou shalfc 
turn 344 

To ashes, ere our blood shall quench that fire 
Look to thyself, thou art m jeopardy 

king John No moie than he that threats To 
arm* let’s hie f [Exeunt 


Scene II — The Same Plains near Angiers 

A^rums , excursions Enter the B*st\rd, with the Duke op 
Austria’s head 

the bastard Now, by my life, this day grows 
wondrous hot , 

Some airy devil hovers m the sky 

And pours down mischief Austria’s head lie there, 

While Philip breathes 
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Enter King John, Arthur, and Hubert 
king John Hubert, keep this boy Philip, make 
up 

My mothei is assailed m our tent, 

And ta’en, I fear, 

the bastard My lord, I rescu’d her , 

Her highness is in safety, fear y ou net 8 

But on, my liege , for veiy little pains 

Will bring this labour to a happy end [Exeunt 

Scene III — The Same 

Alarums , excursions , retreat Enter King John, Elinor, 
Arthur, the Bastard, Hubert, and Lords 

king John [To Elusob ] So shall it be, youi grace 
shall stay behind 

So strongly guarded [To arthup ] Cousin, look not sad 
Thy grandam loves thee , and thy uncle will 
As dear be to thee as thy father was 4 

arthttr O 1 this will make my mothei die with 
grief 

king John [To the Bastard] Cousin, 'awa;^ for Eng- 
land f haste befoie , 

And, ere our coming, see thou shake the bags 

Of hoarding abbots , set at libeity 8 

Imprison’d angels the fat ribs ot peace 

Must by the hungry now be fed upon 

Use our commission in his utmost force 

the bastard Bell, book, and candle <shall not 
drive me back 

When gold and silver becks me to come on 
I leave youi highness Grandam, I will pi ay, — 

If ever I remember to be holy, — 

For youi fair safety , so I kiss your hand i<5 

eunor Farevell, gentle cousin 
king John Coz, farewell 

[Exit tlio Bastard 

Elinor Come hither, little kinsman , hark, a word 

[She takes Arthur aside 
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king JOHN Come hither, Hubert O my gentle 
Hubei p. 

We owe thee much within this wall of flesh 20 

There is ^ soul counts thee her creditor, 

And with advantage means to pay thy love 

And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 

Lives m this bosom, dearly cherished 24 

Give me thy hand I had a thing to say, 

But I will fit it with some better time 
By heaven, Hubert, I am almost asham’d 
To say what good respect I have of thee 28 

htoert I am much bounden to your majesty 
king John Good friend, thou hast no cause to say 
so yet , 

But thou shalt have , and creep time ne’er so slow. 


Yet it shall come for me to do thee good 33 

I had a thing to say, but let it go 

The sun is m the heaven, and the pioud day. 

Attended with the pleasures of the world, 

Ts all too wanton and too full of gawds 36 

Xp give me audience if the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and biazen mouth, 

Sound o^e mt*> the drowsy race of night , 

If this same were a churchyard wheie we stand, 40 
And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs , 

Oi if that surly spirit, melancholy, 

Had bak’d thy blood and made it heavy-thick. 

Which else runs tickling up and down the veins, 44 
Making that idiot, laughter, keep men’s eyes 
And stra»n their cheeks to idle merriment, 

A passion hateful to my purposes , 

O; if that thou couldst see me without eyes, 48 

Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, using conceit alone, 

"Without eyes, ears, and harmful sound of words ; 
Then, m despite of brooded watchful day, 5 * 

I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts 
But ah * I will not yet I love thee well , 

And, by my troth, I think thou lov’st me well 


htjbert So well, that what you bid me undertake. 
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Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 

By heaven, I would do it 

king John Do not I know thou wouldst ? 

Good Hubert T Hubert, Hubert, throw thine* eye 
On yon young boy I’ll tell thee what, my friend, 69 
He is a very serpent m my way , 

And wheresoe’er this foot of mine doth tread 
He lies before me dost thou understand me ’ 

Thou art his keeper 

Hubert And I’ll keep him so 64 

That he shall not offend your majesty 
king JOHN Death 
HUBERT My loid * 

king John A grave 

Hubert He shall not live 

KING JOHN Enough 

I could be meiry now Hubert I love thee , 

Well, I’ll not say what I intend for thee 68 

Bemember Madam, faie you well 
I’ll send those powers o’er to your majesty 
Elinor My blessing go with thee » 
king John F01 England, cousin , go * 

Hubert shall be your man, attend on ydh 72 

With all tiue duty On toward Calais, ho * [Exeunt 


Scene IV — The Same The French King’s Tent 
Enter King Philip, Lewis, P^ndulph, and Attendants 
Philip So, by a roaung tempest on the flood, 

A whole armado of convicted sail 9 

Is scatter’d and disjoin’d from fellowship 

pandulph Courage and comfort 1 all shall yet "go 
well 

philip What can go well when we have run so ] 
Are we not beaten 9 Is not Anglers lost * 

Arthur ta’en prisoner 9 diveis dear friends slam 9 
And bloody England into England gone, 8 

O’erbeanng interruption, spite of France 9 

lewis What he hath won that hath he fortified 
So hot a speed with such advice dispos’d. 
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Such temperate order m so fierce a cause, 12 

Doth want example who hath read or heard 
Of any kindred action like to this * 

Philip Well could I bear that England had this 
praise. 

So we could find some pattern of our shame i<s 

Enter Covstasce 

Look, who comes heie f a grave unto a soul , 

Holding the eternal spmt, against her will, 

In the vile prison of afflicted breath 
I prithee, lady, go away with me 20 

Constance Lo now f now see the issue of your 
peace 

Philip Patience, good lady f comfort, gentle 
Constance ’ 

Constance No, I defy all counsel, all redress. 


But that which ends all counsel, true rediess, 24 

¥ eath, death O, amiable lovely death 1 
hou odonferous stench 1 sound rottenness f 
Atise forth from the couch of lasting night. 

Thou hate and f error to prospenty, 28 

And I wjJI kiss' thy detestable bones. 

And put my eyeballs in thy vaulty brows. 

And nng these fingers with 'thy household worms. 

And stop this gap of breath with fulsome dust, 32 
And be a carrion monstei like thyself 
Come, grin on me , and I will think thou smil’st 
And buss thee as thy wife 1 Misery’s love, 

O f comedo me 

Philip O fair affliction, peace * 36 


“Constance No, no, I wall not, having bieatli to 
- cry 

O4 that my tongue were in the thundei’s mouth 1 
Then with a passion would I shake the world. 

And louse from sleep that fell anatomy 40 

Which cannot hear a lady’s feeble voice. 

Which scorns a modern invocation 
pandulph Lady, you utter madness, and not 
sorrow 
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Constance Thou art not holy to belie me so , 44 

I am not mad this hair I tear is mine , , 

My name is Constance , I was Geffrey’s wife , 

Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost * 

I am not mad I would to heaven I were 1 48 

For then ’tis like I should forget myself 

0 * if I #ould, what grief should I forget 
Pieach some philosophy to make me* mad. 

And thou shalt be canoniz’d, cardinal , 53 

For being not mad but sensible of grief. 

My reasonable part produces leason 
How I may be deliver’d of these woes, 

And teaches me to kill 01 hang myself 56 

If I were mad, I should forget my son. 

Or madly think a babe of clouts weie he 

1 am not mad too well, too well I feel 

The different plague of each calamity 60 

Philip Bind up those tresses 0 f what love I note 
In the fair multitude of those hei hairs 
Where but by chance a silvei drop hath fallen. 

Even to that drop ten thousand wiry fi lends .64 

Do glue themselves in sociable giief . 

Like true, msepaiable, faithful loves. 

Sticking together in calamity 

Constance To EnglaiwI, if you will 

phiup Bind up your hairs 68 


Constance Yes, that I will , and wheiefore will I 
do it * 

I toie them from then bonds, and cried aloud 
4 O f that these hands could so ledeem my srn. 

As they have given these haus then libeity * 9 72 

But now I envy at their liberty, 

And will again commit them to their bonds. 

Because my poor child is a prisoner 
And, fathei caidmal, I have heard you say 76 

That we shall see and know our friends m heaven 
If that be tiue, I shall see my boy again , 

For since the bnth of Cam, the first male child, 

To him that did but ye&cerday suspne, 80 

There was not such a gracious creature born 
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But now will canker-sorrow eat my bud 
And chase the native beauty from his cheek. 

And he will look as hollow as a ghost, 84 

As dim arfcl meagre as an ague’s fit. 

And so he’ll die , and, rising so again. 

When I shall meet him m the court of heaven 
I shall not know him therefoie never, never* 88 
Must I behold my* pretty* Aithui more 

pandulph You hold too heinous a respect of 
grief 

Constance He talks to me, that never had a son 
PHxLiP You are as fond of grief as of your child 92 
Constance Grief fills the 100m up of my absent 


child. 

Lies m his bed, walks up and down with me. 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Bemembers me of all his gracious parts, 96 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with Ins form 
Uhen have I reason to be fond of giief 
Fare you well had you such a loss as I, 

I Sould give better comfort than you do 100 

I will not keep^Jhis form upon my head 
When there is such disorder in my wit 
O Lord 1 my boy, my Arthur, my fan son * 

My life, my joy, my food, nfy all the world * 104 

My widow comfort, and my soi lows’ cure 1 [Exit 


phi op I fear some outrage, and I’ll follow her 

[Exit 

lewis Theie’s nothing m this woild can make me 
joy ” 

Li|e is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 108 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man , 

A^d bitter shame hath spoil’d the sweet world’s taste, 
Tlmt it yields nought but shame and bitterness 

pandulph Before the curing of a sti ong disease, xxa 
Even m the instant of repair and health. 

The fit is strongest evils that take leave. 

On their departure most of all show evil 
What have you lost by losing of this day ’ xifi 

lewis All days of glory, joy, and happiness 
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pandtjlph If you had won it, certainly you had 
No, no , when Fortune means to men most good. 

She looks upon them with a thieatemng eye 120 

’Tis strange to think how much King John hath lost 
In this which he accounts so clearly won 
Are not you guev’d that Arthur is his prisoner ’ 
lewis 6 As heartily as he is glad he hath him 124 
P4NDULPH Youi mind is all as youthful as your blood 
Now hear me speak with a prophetic spirit , 

For even the breath of what I mean to speak 
Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little rub, 128 
Out of the path which shall directly lead 
Thy foot to England’s throne , and therefor e mark 
John hath seiz’d Aithur, and it cannot be. 

That whiles warm life plays in that infant’s veins 13s 
The misplac’d John should entertain an hour. 

One minute, nay, one qmet breath of lest 

A sceptie snatch’d with an unruly hand 

Must be as boisteiously maintain’d as gain’d , 1 36 

And he that stands upon a slippery place 

Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up 

That John may stand, then Arthur needs must fall , 

So be it, for it cannot be but so 140 

lewis But what shall I gam by young Arthur’s fall ? 
pandtjlph You, m the right of Lady Blanch 
your wife. 

May then make all the claim that Arthur did 

lewis And lose it, life and all, as Arthui did 144 
pandtjlph How green you are and fresh in this old 
world f 

John lays you plots , the times conspire with you 

For he that steeps his safety m true blood 

Shall find but bloody safety and untrue 148 

This act so evilly borne shall cool the hearts 

Of all his people and fieeze up their zeal, 

That none so small advantage shall step forth 
To check his reign, but they will cherish it 152 

No natural exhalation m the sky. 

No scope of nature, no distemper’d day, 

No common wind, no customed event, 
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But they will pluck away his natural cause 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and signs. 
Abortives, presages, and tongues of heaven, 

“Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John 
m lewis May be he will not touch young Arthur’s life. 
But hold himself safe in his pnsonment i6t 

pandtjlph O’ sir, when he shall hear -of your 
approach. 

If that young Arthur be not gone already. 

Even at that news he dies , and then the hearts 164 
Of all his people shall revolt fiom him 
And kiss the lips of unacquainted change. 

And pick strong matter ot revolt and wrath 

Out of the bloody fingers’ ends of John. 1 6S 

Methmks I see this hurly all on foot : 

And, O 1 what better matter bieeds for you 
Than I have nam’d The bastard Faulconbndgc 
Is now m England ransacking the church, 172 

Offending charity if but a dozen French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call 
T» tram ten thousand English to their side , 

Or as a little snflw, tumbled about, 176 

Anon becomes mountain O noble Dauphin 1 
Go with me to the king ’Tis wonderful 
What may be wrought out of their discontent 
Now that their souls are topful of offence 180 

For England go , I will whet on the king 

lewis Strong reasons make strong actions Let 
us go 

If you sa^ay, the king will not say no [Exeunt 

ACT IV 

Scene I — Northampton A Room in the Castle 

Enter Hubert and Two Attendants 
Hubert Heat me these irons hot , and look thou 
stand 

Within the arras * when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth. 
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And bind the boy which you shall find with me 4 
Fast to the chair be heedful Hence, and watch 
first attendant I hope your warrant will bear out 
the deed 

htjbert Uncleanly scruples T fear not you lookr 
to 9 t [Exeunt Attendants 

Young lati, come forth , I have to say with you 8 

Enter Arthur 

Arthur Good monow, Hubert 
Hubert Good morrow, little prince 

Arthur As little prince, — having so great a title 
To be more prince, — as may be You are sad 
Hubert Indeed, I have been merrier 
Arthur Mercy on me 1 tz 

Methmks nobody should be sad but I 
Yet I remember, when I was m France 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night. 

Only for wantonness By my Christendom, 

So I were out of prison and kept sheep, 

I should be as merry as the day is long ; 

And so I would be here, but that I douljt 

My uncle practises more harm to me zo 

He is afraid of me, and I of him 

Is it my fault that I was Gteffiey’s son * 

No, indeed, is ’t not , and I would to heaven 
I weie your son, so you would love me, Hubert 24 

Hubert [Aside ] If I talk to him with his innocent 
prate 

He will awake my mercy which lies dead 
Therefore I will be sudden and dispatch 

Arthur Are you sick, Hubert 9 you look pale 
to-day ^8 

In sooth, I would you were a little sick, 

That I might sit all night and watch with you 
I warrant I love you more than you do me 

Hubert [Aside] His woids do take possession of 
my bosom 3* 

Read here, young Arthur [Showing a paper 

[Asidj ] How now, foolish rheum r 
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Turning dispiteous toiture out of door ! 

I must be brief, lest resolution drop 

Out at mine eyes m tender womanish tears 36 

Can you npt read it * is it not fair wilt ^ 

Arthur Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect 
Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes 9 
Hubert Young boy, I must 
Arthur And will you * 

Hubert And I will 40 

Arthur Have you the heart ? When your head 
did but ache, 

I knit my handkeieher about ;your brows, — 

The best I had, a princess wi ought it me, — 

And I did never ask it you again , 44 

And with my hand at midnight held your head. 

And like the watchful minutes to the hour. 

Still and anon cheer’d up the heavy time. 

Saying, 4 What lack you * ’ and, 6 Where lies your 
grief ? 5 48 

Or, 4 What good love may I perform for you * 9 
M$,ny a poor man’s son would have lain still. 

And ne’er have ftpoke a loving word to you 

But you ^t yoftr sick service had a punce 52 

Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 

And call it cunning do an you will 
If heaven be pleas’d that you must use me ill. 

Why then you must Will you put out mine eyes ? 56 
These eyes that never did nor never shall 
So much as frown on you * 

Hubert* I have sworn to do it , 

And with hot 110ns must I burn them out 

Arthur Ah f none but in this lion age would do it 1 
The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 61 

Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears. 
And quenoh this fiery indignation 
Even in the matter of mine innocence , 64 

Nay, after that, consume away m rust. 

But for contaimng fire to haim mine eye 

Are you more stubborn hatd than hammer’d iron * 

An if an angel should have come to me 68 
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And told me Hubert should put out mine eyes, 

I would not have believ’d him , no tongue but Hubert’s 
HUBERT [Stamps ] Come f 01 th 

Re-enter Attendants, with coid, irons, &c 
Do as I bid you do 72 

ARTHUR O 1 save me, Hubert, save me f my eyes 
aie out 

Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men 

hxtbert Give me the non, I say, and bind him here 

ARTHUR Alas 1 what need you be so boisterous- 

lough * 76 

I will not struggle , I will stand stone still 
For heaven’s sake, Hubert, let me not be bound 1 
Nay, hear me, Hubert drive these men away. 

And I will sit as quiet as a lamb , 80 

I will not stir, noi wince, nor speak a word. 

Nor look upon the iron angeily 
Thrust but these men away, and I’ll forgive you. 
Whatever torment you do put me to 84 

Hubert Go, stand within let me alone with hwn 
first attendant I am best pleased to be from such 
a deed [jL\eun|r Attendants 

Arthur Alas ! I then have chid away my friend 
He hath a stern look, bui? a gentle heart 88 

Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours 

Hubert Come, boy, prepare yourself 

Arthur Is there no remedy ? 

Hubert None, but to lose*your eyes 

Arthur O heaven * that theie weie but a mote 
in yours, g2 

A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, 

Any annoyanee m that precious sense , 

Then feeling what small tilings are boisterous there. 
Your vile intent must needs seem horrible 96 

Hubert Is this your promise ? go to, hold your 
tongue 

Arthur Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading foi a pair of eyes 
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Let me not hold my tongue , let me not, Hubert 100 
Oi Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue. 

So I may keep mine eyes 0 1 spare mine eyes. 
Though te no use but still to look on you 
Lo ! by my troth, the instrument is cold 104 

And would not haim me 

htjbert I can heat it, boy 

Arthur No, ha good sooth , the fixe is dead with 
grief. 

Being create for eomfoit, to be us d 

In undeseiv’d extremes see else yourself , 108 

Theie is no malice in this burning coal , 

The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out 
And strew’ d repentant ashes on his head m 

Hubert But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 
Arthur An it you do you wall but make it blush 
And glow with shame of your pioceedmgs, Hubert 
Nay, it perchance will sparkle m your eyes , 

And like a dog that is compell’d to fight, 116 

Snatch at his mastei that doth tarre him on 

All things that you should use to do me wrong 

Deny then offitfe only you do lack 

That mej^jy wmch fierce fire and iron extends, 120 

Creatuies of note for meicy lacking uses 

Hubert Well, see to li^e , I will not touch thine 
eyes 

For all the treasure that thine uncle owes 

Yet am I sworn and I did purpose, boy, 124 

With this same very iron to burn them out 

Arthur 0 ! now you look like Hubert, all this while 
You were disguised 

Hubert Peace f no more Adieu 

l^our uncle must not know but you are dead , 128 

I U fill these dogged spies with false reports ; 

And, pretty child, sleep doubtless and secure. 

That Hubert for the wealth of all the world 13* 

Will not offend thee 

Arthur O heaven 1 I thank you, Hubert. 

Hubert Silence f no more, go closely m with me . 
Much danger do I undergo for thee [Exeunt. 
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Scene II — The Same 4 Room of State in the Palace 

Enter King John, crowned , Pembroke, Salisbury, and other 
Lords The King takes his state 

king John Heie once again we sit, once again 
ciown’d. 

And look’d upon, I hope, with cheeiful eyes 

Pembroke This c once again 5 , hat that youi high- 
ness pleas’d. 

Was once superfluous you were crown’d befoie, 4 
And that high loyalty was ne’ei pluck’d off. 

The faiths of men ne’er stained with levolt , 

Fiesh expectation troubled not the land 
With any long’d-for change or bettei state 8 

Salisbury Therefore, to be possess’d with double 
pomp. 

To guard a title that was rich befoie, 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, xz 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with tapei -light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven £0 garnish. 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess 16 

Pembroke But that your loyal pleasure must be 
done. 

This act is as an ancient tale new told. 

And m the last repeating tioublesome, 

Being urged at a time unseasonable 20 

Salisbury In this the antique and well noted 
face 

Of plain old form is much disfigured , 

And, like a shifted wind unto a sail. 

It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about, 24 
Staitles and frights consideration. 

Makes sound opimon sick and truth suspected, 

For putting on so new a fashion’d robe 

Pembroke When workmen strive to do better than 
well 28 

They do confound their skill in covetousness , 

And oftentimes excusing of a fault 
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Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse 
As patches set upon a little breach 32 

Discredit more m hiding of the fault 
Than did $he fault before it was so patch’d 

Salisbury To this effect, before you were new- 
crown’d. 

We breath’d our counsel but it pleas’d your ^highness 
To overbear it, and we are all well pleas’d , 37 

Since all and every part of what we would 
Doth make a stand at what your highness will 

king John Some reasons of this double coronation 
I have possess’d you with and think them strong , 41 

And more, more strong, — when lesser is my fear, — 

I shall indue you with meantime but ask 
What you would have leform’d that is not well , 44 

And well shall you perceive how willingly 
I will both hear and giant you your requests 

Pembroke Then I, — as one that am the tongue of 
these 

To sound the purposes of all their hearts, — 48 

Beth for myself and them, — but, chief of all, 

Youi safety, foi* the which myself and them 

Bend they best studies, — heartily request 

The enfranchisement of Arthur , whose restraint 52 

Doth move the murmuring bps of discontent 

To break into this dangerous argument 

If what m lest you have m right you hold, 

Why then your tears, — which, as they say, attend 56 
The steps of wiong, — should move you to mew up 
Your tender kinsman, and to choke his da^s 
With barbarous ignorance, and deny his youth 
The uch advantage of good exercise * 60 

That the time’s enemies may not have this 
T^ grace occasions, let it be our suit 
That you have bid us ask his liberty , 

Which for our goods we do no further ask 64 

Than whereupon our weal* on you dejgendmer. 

Counts it your weal he have hia&b&rtv 
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Enter Hubert 

kino John Let it be so I do commit his youth 
To your direction Hubei t, what news with you ? 

[Tikmg him apart, 

Pembroke Tins is the man should do the bloody 
deed , 69 

He show’d his warrant to a fnend of mine 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye , that close aspect of his 72 

Does show the mood of a much tioubled breast , 

And I do feai fully believe ’tis done. 

What we so feai’d he had a charge to do 

s \usbury The coloui of the king doth come and go 
Between his purpose and his conscience, 77 

Like heralds ’twrxt two dreadful battles set 
His passion is so ripe it needs must break 

Pembroke And when it breaks, I fear will issue 
thence &o 

The foul corruption ot a sweet child’s death 

king JOHN We cannot hold moitality’s strong 
hand 

Good lords, although my will to give is living. 

The suit which you demand is gone and dead 84 

He tells us Arthur is deceas’d to night 

Salisbury Indeed we fear’d his sickness was past 
cure 

Pembroke Indeed we heard how near his death he 
was 

Before the child himself felt he was sick sa 

This must be answer’d, either here or hence 

king John Why do you bend such solemn brows 
on me * 

Think you I bear the shears of destiny 9 
Have I commandment on the pulse of life ? 93 

Salisbury It is apparent foul play , and ’tis shame 
That greatness should so grossly offer it 
So thrive it in your game 1 and so, farewell 
, Pembroke Stay yet, Lord Salisbury , I’ll go with 
thee, 
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And find the inheritance of this poor child. 

His little kingdom of a foiced grave 
That blood which ow’d the bieadth of all this isle, 
Three foot*of it doth hold bad world the while f zoo 
Tfhis must not be thus borne this will break out 
To all out sorrows, and ere long I doubt [Evcunt Loids 
king John They burn in indignation I lepent 
There is no sure foundation set on blood, 104 

No certain life achiev’d by others’ death 

Enter a Messenger 

A fearful eye thou hast wheie is that blood 
That I have seen inhabit in those cheeks 9 
So foul a sky clears not without a storm 108 

Poui down thy weather how goes all in France 9 
messenger From France to England Never such 
a power 

For any foreign preparation 

V£as levied in the body of a land 112 

The copy of your speed is learn’ d by them , 

Fo* when you should be told they do prepare. 

The tidings com8 that they are all arriv’d 

king j<*hn *0 f where hath our intelligence been 
drunk 9 116 

Where hath it slept 9 Wherdhs my mother’s care 
That such an army could be drawn m France, 

And she not hear of it 9 

messenger My liege, her ear 

Is stopp’d with dust the first of April died 12a 

Your noble mother , and, as I hear, my lord. 

The Lady Constance m a frenzy died 
Three days before but this from rumour’s tongue 
I igly heard , if true 01 false I know not 124 

king john Withhold thy speed, dreadful occasion T 
O ! make a league with me, till I have pleas’d 
My discontented peers What f mother dead ? 

How wildly then walks my estate in France * 12a 

Under whose conduct came those powers of France 
That thou for truth giv’st out are landed here 9 
messenger Under the Dauphin 
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king JOHN Thou hast made me giddy 

With these ill tidings 

Enter the B^st^rd, and Peter or PoairRET 

Now, what says the world i 
To your proceedings * do not seek to stuff 
My head with more ill news, for it is full 

the b vsr^BD But if you be afeard to hear the wors 
Then let the woist unheard fall on your head 

king John Bear with me, cousin, for I was amaz’ 
Under the tide , but now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood, and can give audience 
To any tongue, speak it of what it will 

the bastard How I have sped among the clergj 
men. 

The sums I have collected shall express 
But as I travelPd hither through the land, 

I find the people strangely fantasied, 14 

Possess’d with rumours, full of idle dreams. 

Not knowing what they feai, but full of fear 
And here ’s a prophet that I brought with me 
Prom forth the streets of Pomfret, wh*om I found 141 
With many hundreds treading on his hfcels 
To whom he sung, m rude harsh-sounding rimes. 

That, ere the next Ascen^Lon-day at noon, 

Youi highness should deliver up your crown 15a 

king John Thou idle dreamer, wherefore didst 
thou so ’ 

peter Foreknowing that the truth will fall out so 
king john Hubert, away with him , imprison 
him 

And on that day at noon, whereon, he says, 156 

I shall yield up my ciown, let him be hang’d 
Deliver him to safety, and return, 

Foi X must use thee [Exit Hubert, with Peter 

0 my gentle cousin, 

Hear’st thou the news abroad, who are arriv’d ? 160 

the bastard The French, my lord , men’s mouth/ 
are full of it 

Besides, I met Lord Bigot and Lord Salisbury, 
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With eyes as red as new enkindled fne, 

And others more, going to seek the grave 164 

Of Art hxn, whom they say is kill’d to night 
On your suggestion 

king john Gentle kinsman, go. 

And thrust thyself into their companies 
I have a way to win their loves agam , 168 

Bring them before me 

the bastabd I will seek them out 

king john Nay, but make haste , the better foot 
before 

O ’ let me have no subject enemies 

When adverse foreigners affright my towns 172 

With dreadful pomp of stout invasion 

Be Mercury, set feathers to thy heels, 

And fly like thought from them to me again 

the bastard The spirit of the time shall teach 
me speed 176 

king John Spoke like a sprightful noble gentleman 

[Exit fclie Bastard 

Go after him , for he perhaps shall need 
Some messenger* betwixt me and the peers , 

And be thou he 

messenger With all my heart, my liege [Exit 
king John My mother dead 1 181 

Re-enter Hubert 

Hubert My lord, they say five moons were seen 
to-night 

Four fixed, and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four m wondrous motion 184 

king john Five moons T 

Hubert Old men and beldams m the streets 

Dfi prophesy upon it dangerously 
Young Arthur’s death is common m their mouths , 
And when they talk of him, they shake their heads 288 
And whisper one another m the ear , 

And he that speaks, doth gripe the hearer’s wrist 
Whilst he that hears makes fearful action. 

With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes 29a 

SE 17 D 
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I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus. 

The whilst his lion did on the anvil cool, 

With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news , 

Who, with his shears and measure m his hand, 196 
Standing On slippers, — which his nimble haste 
Had talsely thrust upon contrary feet, — 

Told of a many thousand waihke French, 

That weie embat tailed and rank’d nr Kent 200 

Another lean un wash’d artificer 

Cuts off his tale and talks of Aithur’s death 

king John Why seek’st thou to possess me with 
these feais 9 

Why urgest thou so oft young Arthur’s death 9 204 

Thy hand hath muider’d him I had a mighty cause 
To wish him dead, but thou hadst none to kill him 
Hubert No had, my lord 1 why, did you not 
provoke me 9 

king john It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves that take their humours for a wairant 209 
To break within the bloody house of life, 

And on the winking of authority 

To understand a law, to know the meaning 212 

Of dangerous majesty, when, perchance; it frowns 
More upon humour than advis’d respect 

Hubert Heie is your hand and seal for what 
I did 

king john O 1 when the last account ’twixt heaven 
and earth 216 

Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done f Hadst not thou been by, 220 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark’d, 

Quoted and sign’d to do a deed of shame, 

This murder had not come into my mind , 

But taking note of thy abhorr’d aspect, 224 

Finding thee fit for bloody villany. 

Apt, liable to be employ’d m danger, 

I faintly broke with thee of Arthur’s death , 

And thou, to be endeared to a king, 22s 
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Made it no conscience to destroy a prince 
hubebt My lord, — 

king John Hadst thou but shook thy head or 
made*a pause 

When I spake darkly what I purposed, 233 

Or turn’d an eye of doubt upon my face. 

As bid me tell my tale m expiess words. 

Deep shame had* struck me dumb, made me break 
off. 

And those thy fears might have wrought fears m me 
But thou didst understand me by my signs 237 

And didst m signs again parley with sin , 

Yea, without stop, didst let thy heart consent. 

And consequently thy rude hand to act 240 

The deed which both our tongues held vile to name 
Out of my sight, and never see me more » 

My nobles leave me , and my state is brav’d, 

Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign poweis 244 
Nay, m the body of this fleshly land, 

I?lus kingdom, this confine of blood and bieath. 
Hostility and civil tumult reigns 

Between my conscience and my cousin’s death 248 
hubep^ A*m you against your other enemies. 

I’ll make a. peace between your soul and you 

Young Arthur is alive this*hand of mine 

Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 252 

Not painted with the crimson spots of blood 

Within this bosom never enter’d yet 

The dreadful motion of a murderous thought , 

And you have slander’d nature m my form, 256 

Which, howsoever rude exteriorly. 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child 
^ing John Doth Arthur live * 0 1 haste thee to 
the peers, 260 

Throw this report on their incensed rage, 

And make them tame to their obedience 
.Forgive the comment that my passion made 
Upon thy feature , for my rage was blind. 

And foul imaginary eyes of blood 
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Presented thee more hideous than thou art 

0 1 answer not , but to my closet bring 

The angry lords, with all expedient haste 268 

1 conjure thee but slowly , run more fast [Exeunt 

Scene III — The Same Before the Castle 
Enter Arthur, on the Walls 

Arthur The wall is high , and yet will I leap down 

Good ground, be pitiful and hurt me not * 

There ’s few or none do know me , if they did. 

This ship-boy’s semblance hath disguis’d me quite 4 

I am afraid ; and yet I’ll venture it 

If I get down, and do not bieak my limbs. 

I’ll find a thousand shifts to get away 
As good to die and go, as die and stay [Leaps down 
O me » my uncle’s spirit is m these stones 9 

Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones * 

[Dies 

Enter Pembroke, Salisbury, and Bigot 
Salisbury Lords, I will meet him at Saint Ed- 
mundsbury 

It is our safety, and we must embrace 12 

This gentle offer of the perilous time 

Pembroke Who brought that letter from the 
cardinal ? 

Salisbury The Count Melun, a noble lord of 
Usance , 

Whose pnvate with me of the Dauphin’s love, 16 
Is much more general than these lines import 
bigot To-morrow morning let us meet him then 
Salisbury Or rather then set forward , for ’twill be 
Two long days’ journey, lords, or e’er we meet 20 

Enter the Bastird 

the bastard Once more to-day well met, dis- 
temper’d lords ! 

The kmg by me requests your presence straight 
Salisbury The king hath dispossess’d himself of us * 
We will not lme his thin bestamed cloak 24 
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With our pure honours, nor attend the foot 
That leaves the print of blood where’er it walks 
Return and tell him so we know the worst 

the bastard Whate’er you think, good words, I 
think, were best 28 

Salisbury Our griefs, and not our manners, reason 
now 

the bastard But there is little reason m your 
grief , 

Therefore ’twere reason you had manners now 

Pembroke Sir, sir, impatience hath his privilege 
the bastard ’Tis true , to hurt his master, no 
man else 33 

SALISBURY This is the prison [Seeing Arthlr 

What is he lies here * 
Pembroke O death, made proud with pme and 
princely beauty 1 

The earth had not a hole to hide this deed 36 

Salisbury Murder, as hating what himself hath 
done. 

Doth lay it open to urge on revenge 

bigot Or when he doom’d this beauty to a grave, 
Found it 400 pTecious-prmcely for a grave 40 

Salisbury Sir Richard, what think you ? Have 
you beheld. 

Or have you read, or heard * or could you think * 

Or do you almost think, although you see. 

That you do see 9 could thought, without this object. 
Form such another 9 This is the very top, 45 

The height, the crest, or crest unto the crest. 

Of murder’s arms this is the bloodiest shame. 

The wildest savagery, the vilest stroke, 48 

That ever wall-eyed wrath or starmg rage 
Presented to the tears of soft remorse 
Pembroke All murders past do stand excus’d in 
this 

And this, so sole and so unmatchable, 5* 

Shall give a holmess, a purity. 

To the yet unbegotten sm of times , 

And prove a deadly bloodshed but a jest. 
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Exampled by this heinous spectacle 56 

the bastard It is a damned and a bloody work , 
The graceless action of a heavy hand, 

If that it be the woik of any hand 

Salisbury If that it be the work of any hand 1 69 
We had a kind of light what would ensue 
It is the shameful work of Hubert’s hand , 

The practice and the purpose of the" king 

From whose obedience I forbid my soul, 64 

Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life. 

And breathing to his breathless excellence 
The incense of a vow, a holy vow, 

Never to taste the pleasures of the world, 68 

Never to be infected with delight, 

Nor conversant with ease and idleness. 

Till I have set a glory to this hand, 

By givmg it the worship of revenge 72 

Pembroke ) Our souls religiously confirm thy 
bigot j words 

Enter Hubert 

Hubert Lords, I am hot with haste m seeking you 
Arthur doth live the king hath sent ior y^u 

Salisbury O’ he is bold and blushes not at death 
Avaunt, thou hateful vilHun » get thee gone 77 

Hubert I am no villain 

SALISBURY [Drawing his swoid ] Must I rob the law ? 
the bastard Your sword is bright, sir , put it up 
again 

Salisbury Not till I sheathe it in a murderer’s 
skin 80 

Hubert Stand back, Lord Salisbury, stand back, 
I say 

By heaven, I think my sword ’s as sharp as yours-' 

I would not have you, lord, forget yourself, 

Nor tempt the danger of my true defence , 84 

Lest I, by marking of your rage, forget 
Your worth, your greatness, and nobility 
bigot Out, dunghill 1 dar’st thou brave a noble- 
man ? 
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Hubert Not foi my life , but yet I dare defend 88 
My innocent life against an emperor 
Salisbury Thou art a muiderer 
Hubert Do not prove me so , 

.Yet I am none Whose tongue soe’er speaks false. 
Not truly speaks , who speaks not truly, lies 93 

Pembroke Cut him to pieces 
the bastard Keep the peace, I say 

Salisbury Stand by, or I shall gall you, Faulcon- 
bridge 

the bastard Thou wert better gall the devil, 
Salisbury 

If thou but frown on me, or stir thy foot, 96 

Or teach thy hasty spleen to do me shame. 

I’ll strike thee dead Put up thy sword betime : 

Or I’ll so maul you and your toastmg-iron. 

That you shall think the devil is come from hell too 
bigot What wilt thou do, renowned Faulcon- 
v bridge * 

Second a villain and a murderer * 

Hubert Lord Bigot, I am none 
bigot Who kill’d this punce ’ 

huber# ’Tis not an hour since I left him well 104 
I honour’d him, I lov’d him , and will weep 
My date of life out for his s^eet life’s loss 

Salisbury Trust not those cunning waters of his 
eyes. 

For villany is not without such rheum , 108 

And he, long traded m it, makes it seem 
Like rivers of remorse and mnocency 
Away with me, all you whose souls abhor 
The uncleanly savours of a slaughter house , 112 

F$r I am stifled with this smell of sm 
«igot Away toward Bury , to the Dauphm there * 
Pembroke There tell the king he may inquire us 
out [Exeunt Loids 

the bastard Here ’s a good world 1 Knew you 
of this fair work ’ 116 

Beyond the infinite and boundless reach 
Of mercy, if thou didst this deed of death. 
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Art thou damn’d, Hubert 

htjbebt Do but hear me, sir 

the bastard Ha * I’ll tell thee what , 120 

Thou art damn’d as black — nay, nothing is so black , 
Thou art more deep damn’d than Prince Lucifer 
There is not yet so ugly a fiend of hell 
As thou shalt be, if thou didst kill this child 124 

Hubert Upon my soul, — 

the bastard If thou didst but consent 

To this most cruel act, do but despair , 

And if thou want’st a cord, the smallest thread 
That ever spidei twisted from her womb 128 

Will serve to strangle thee , a rush will be a beam 
To hang thee on , or wouldst thou drown thyself. 

Put but a little water m a spoon, 

And it shall be as all the ocean, 132 

Enough to stifle such a villain up 
I do suspect thee very gnevously 

Hubert If I in act, consent, or sin of thought. 

Be guilty of the stealing that sweet breath 136 

Which was embounded m this beauteous clay. 

Let hell want pains enough to torture hie 
I left him well 

the bastard Go, bear him in thine arms 
I am amaz’d, methmks, and lose my way 14a 

Among the thorns and dangers of this world 
How easy dost thou take all England up * 

Prom forth this morsel of dead royalty. 

The life, the right and truth of all this iealm 144 

Is fled to heaven , and England now is left 

To tug and scramble and to part by the teeth 

The unow’d interest of proud swelling state 

Now for the bare-pick’d bone of majesty *48 

Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest. 

And snarleth m the gentle eyes of peace 
Now powers from home and discontents at home 
Meet m one line , and vast confusion waits, — 5a 
As doth a raven on a sick fallen beast, — 

The imminent decay of wrested pomp 
Now happy he whose cloak and ceinture can 
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Hold out this tempest Bear away that child 
And follow me with speed I’ll to the king 
A thousand businesses are brief m hand. 

And heaven itself doth frown upon the land [Exeunt 


ACT V 

Scene I — The Same A Hoorn in the Palace 

Enter King John, Pandulph with the crown, and Attendants 

king john Thus have I yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory 

PANDULPH [Giving John the ciown ] Take again 
From this my hand, as holding of the pope, 

Youi sovereign greatness and authonty 4 

king john Now keep your holy word go meet 
the French, 

Ajixd from his holiness use all youv power 
Tb stop their marches ’fore we are inflam’d 
Our discontented counties do revolt, 8 

Our people quarrel with obedience, 

Sveaung ^dlegfttnce and the love of soul 

To strangei blood, to foreign royalty 

This inundation of mistempcr’d humour 12 

Rests by you only to be qualified 

Then pause not , for the piesent time’s so sick, 

That present medicine must be minister’d. 

Or overthrow incurable ensues 16 

pandulph It was my breath that blew this tern 
pest up 

Upon your stubborn usage of the pope , 

But since you are a gentle convertite, 

My tongue shall hush again this storm of war 20 

And make fair weather m your blustering land 
On this Ascension-day, remember well. 

Upon your oath of service to the pope. 

Go I to make the French lay down their arms [Exit 
king john Is this Ascension-day 2 Did not the 
prophet 25 

D 3 
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Say that before Ascension-day at noon 
My crown I should give off 9 Even so I have 
I did suppose it should be on constraint , 28 

But, heaven be thank’d, it is but voluntary 

Enter the Bastard 

the bastard All Kent hath yielded , nothing there 
holds out 

But Dover Castle London hath leceiv’d. 

Like a kind host, the Dauphin and his powers 32 
Your nobles will not hear you, but aie gone 
To offer service to your enemy , 

And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends 36 

king John Would not my lords return to me again 
Aftei they heard young Aithur was alive 9 

the bastard They found him dead and cast into 
the streets. 

An empty casket, where the jewel of life 
By some damn’d hand was robb’d and ta’en away 
king john That villain Hubert told me he did live 
the bastard So, on my soul, he did. for aught 
he knew 

But wherefore do you droop 9 why look you sad 9 44 

Be great m act, as you have been m thought , 

Let not the woild see feai and sad distrust 

Govern the motion of a kingly eye 

Be stnrmg as the time , be fire with fire , 48 

Threaten the thieatener, and outface the brow 

Of bragging horror so shall mfenor eyes. 

That borrow their behaviours from the great, 

Grow great by youi example and put on 52 

The dauntless spirit of resolution 

Away » and glister like the god of war 

When he mtendeth to become the field 

Show boldness and aspiring confidence 56 

What * shall they seek the lion m his den 

And fright him there 9 and make him tremble there 

O * let it not be said Forage, and run 

To meet* displeasure further from the doois, 60 
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And grapple with him ere he comes so nigh 

king John The legate of the pope hath been with 
me. 

And I have made a happy peace with him , 

And he hath promis’d to dismiss the powers 64 

Led by the Dauphin 

the bastard O inglorious league f 

Shall we, upon thb footing of our land. 

Send fair-play orders and make compromise. 
Insinuation, parley and base truce 68 

To arms invasive 9 shall a beardless boy, 

A cocker’d silken wanton, brave our fields. 

And flesh his spirit m a war-like soil. 

Mocking the air with colours idly spiead, 72 

And find no check 9 Let us, my liege, to aims 
Perchance the cardinal cannot make ^our peace , 

Or if he do, let it at least be said 

They saw we had a purpose of defence 7 6 

king John Have thou the ordering of this present 
time 

the bastard Away then, with good courage r yet, 
I know. 

Our partji ma^ well meet a proudei foe [Exeunt 


Scene II — A Plain, near St Edmundsbui 5 The French Camp 

Enter, m arms, Lewis, Salisbury, Melun, Pembroke, Bigot, 
and Soldiers 

lewis My Lord Melun, let this be copied out, 

And keep it safe for our remembrance 
Return the precedent to these lords again , 

That, having our fair older written down, 4 

B^th they and we, perusing o’er these notes, 

M?y know wherefore we took the sacrament. 

And keep our faiths firm and inviolable 

Salisbury Upon our sides it never shall be broken* 

' And, noble Dauphin, albeit we swear 9 

A voluntary zeal, an unurg’d faith 
To your proceedings , yet, believe me, prince, 

[ am not glad that such a sore of time xa 
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Should seek a plastei by contemn’d revolt, 

And heal the inveterate canker of one wound 
By making many O r it gueves my soul 
That I must draw this metal fiom my side 
To be a widow-maker 1 O f and there 
Where honourable rescue and defence 
Cries out upon the name of Salisbury 
But such is the infection of the time; 

That, for the health and physic of our right. 

We cannot deal but with the veiy hand 
Of stern injustice and confused wiong 
And is’t not pity, 0 my grieved friends f 
That we, the sons and childien of this isle, 

Weie boin to see so sad an hour as this , 

Wherein we step after a stranger march 
Upon her gentle bosom, and fill up 
Hei enemies’ ranks, — I must withdiaw and weep 
Upon the spot of this enforced cause, — 

To grace the gentry of a land remote. 

And folloy unacquainted colouis heie ? 

What, here 9 O nation * that thou couldst remove 
That Neptune’s aims, who clippeth thee about. 
Would beai thee from the knowledge of thyself. 
And gripple thee unto a pagan shoie , 

Where these two Chiistiah aimies might combine 
The blood of malice m a vein of league. 

And not to spend it so unneighbourly ’ 

lewis A noble temper dost thou show m this , 
And great affections wrestling m thy bosom 
Do make an earthquake of nobility 
O 1 what a noble combat hast thou fought 
Between compulsion and a biave respect 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 

That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks 
My heart hath melted at a lady’s tears. 

Being an ordinary mundation , 

But this effusion of such manly chops, 

This shower, blown up by tempest of the soul. 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz’d 
Than had I seen the vaulty top of heaven 
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Figur’d quite o’er with burning meteors 
Lift up thy brow, lenowned Salisbury, 

And with a great heart heave away this storm 
Commend these waters to those baby eyes 55 

That never saw the giant world enrag’d , 

Nor met with fortune other than at feasts. 

Full warm of blood, of mirth, of gossiping 
Come, come , for •thou shalt thrust thy hand as deep 60 
Into the purse of rich prosperity 
As Lewis himself so, nobles, shall you all. 

That knit your sinews to the strength of mine 


Enter Pandtjlph, attended 

And even there, methmks, an angel spake 64 

Look, where the holy legate comes apace. 

To give us wan ant from the hand of heaven. 

And on our actions set the name of nght 
With holy bieath 

> pandtjuph Hail, noble prince of France 1 68 

The next is this King John hath leconcil’d 
Himself to Rome , his spirit is come m 
That so stood olit against the holy church. 

The greafc metropolis and see of Rome 72 

Tkerefoie thy threat’ mng colours now wind up. 

And tame the savage spirit tff wild war. 

That, like a lion foster’d up at hand. 

It may he gently at the foot of peace, 76 

And be no further harmful than m show 

lewis Your grace shall pardon me , I will not back 
I am too high-born to be propertied, 

To be a secondary at conti ol, 80 

Or useful serving-man and instrument 

any sovereign state throughout the world 
oui breath first kindled the dead coal of wars 
Between this chastis’d kingdom and myself, 


And brought in matter that should feed this fire , 
And now ’tis far too huge to be blown out % 

With that same weak wind which enkindled it 
You taught me how to know the face of right. 
Acquainted me with interest to this land. 


88 
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Yea, thrust this enterprise into my heart , 

And come you now to tell me John hath made 

His peace with Rome 9 What is that peace to me 9 92 

I, by the honour of my marriage-bed. 

After young Arthur, claim this land for mine , 

And, now it is half conquer’d, must I back 
Because that John hath made his peace with Rome 9 96 
Am I Rome’s slave 9 What penny hath Rome boi ne, 
What men provided, what munition sent. 

To undeiprop this action 9 ls’t not I 

That undergo this charge 9 who else but I, xoo 

And such as to my claim are liable, 

Sweat m this business and maintain this war 9 
Have I not heard these islanders shout out, 

6 Vive le roy 1 ’ as I have bank’d their towns 9 104 

Have I not here the best cards for the game 
To win this easy match play’d for a crown 9 
And shall I now give o’er the yielded set 9 
No, no, on my soul, it never shall be said 108 

pandulph You look but on the outside of this work 
lewis Outside or inside, I will not return 
Till my attempt so much be glorified 
As to my ample hope was promised 112 

Before I drew this gallant head of war. 

And cull’d these fiery spurts from the world. 

To outlook conquest and to win renown 

Even m the jaws of danger and of death 116 

[Trumpet sounds 

What lusty trumpet thus doth summon us 9 
Enter the Bastard, attended 

the bastard Accoidmg to the fair play of the 
world, 

Let me have audience , I am sent to speak 

My holy Lord of Milan, from the king 120 

I come, to learn how you have dealt for him , 

And, as you answer, I do know the scope 
And warrant limited unto my tongue 

bajndtjlbh The Dauphm is too wilful-opposite, 124 
And will not temporize with my entreaties 
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He flatly says he’ll not lay down his arms 
the bastard* By all the blood that ever fury 
breath’d. 

The youth says well Now hear our English king , 128 
For thus his royalty doth speak m me 
He is prepar’d , and reason too he should 
This apish and unmannerly approach. 

This harness’d masque and unadvised revel, 132 

This unhair’d sauciness and boyish troops, 

The king doth smile at , and is well prepar’d 
To whip this dwarfish war, these pigmy arms. 

From out the circle of his territories 136 

That hand which had the strength, even at your dooi, 
To cudgel you and make you take the hatch , 

To dive, like buckets, m concealed wells , 

To crouch m litter of your stable planks , 140 

To he like pawns lock’d up m chests and trunks , 

To hug with swine , to seek sweet safety out 
In vaults and prisons , and to thrill and shake, 

Sven at the crying of your nation’s crow, 144 

Thinking this voice an armed Englishman 

Shall that vietotious hand be feebled here 

That m ^our chambers gave you chastisement 9 

No 1 Know, the gallant monarch is m arms, 148 

And like an eagle o’er his aiwy towers. 

To souse annoyance that comes near his nest 
And you degenerate, you mgrate revolts. 

You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb 152 

Of your dear mother England, blush for shame 
For your own ladies and pale-visag’d maids 
Like Amazons come tripping after drums, 

Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change, 156 

Their neelds to lances, and their gentle heails 
3 a) fierce and bloody inclination 

lewis There end thy brave, and turn thy face m 
peace , 

We grant thou canst outscold us fare thee well , x$o 
We hold our time too precious to be spent 
With such a brabbler 

pandulph* Give me leave to speak 
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THE BASTARD No, I Will speak 

lewis We will attend to neither 

Strike up the drums , and let the tongue of war 164 
Plead for our interest and our being here 

the bastard Indeed, your drums, being beaten, 
will cry out , 

And so shall you being beaten Do but start 
An echo with the clamour of thy drum, 168 

And even at hand a drum is ready brac’d 
That shall reverberate all as loud as thme , 

Sound but another, and another shall 
As loud as thme rattle the welkin’s ear 172 

And mock the deep mouth’d thunder for at hand, — 
Not trusting to this halting legate here. 

Whom he hath us’d rather for sport than need, — 

Is warlike John , and m his forehead sits 176 

A bare-ribb’d death, whose office is this day 
To feast upon whole thousands of the French 

lewis Strike up our drums, to find this dangei out 
the bastard And thou shalt find it. Dauphin, do 
not doubt [Exeunt 


Scene III — The Same A Field of Battik 

Alarums Enter Kfko John and Htjbfrt 

king John How goes the day with us 9 O f tell me, 
Hubert 

Hubert. Badly, I fear How fares your majesty * 
king John This fever, that hath troubled me so 
long. 

Lies heavy on me 0 f my heart is sick 4 


Enter a Messenger 

messenger My loid, your valiant kinsman, Faul- 
conbndge. 

Desires your majesty to leave the field, 

And send him word by me which way you go 

king John Tell him, toward Swmstead, to the abbey 
there 8 
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messenger Be of good comfort for the great 
supply 

That was expected by the Dauphin here. 

Are wrack’d three nights ago on Goodwin sands 
This news was brought to Richard but even now 12 
The French fight coldly, and retire themselves 

king John Ay me f this tyrant fever burns me up. 
And will not let me welcome this good news 
Set on toward Sw instead to my litter stiaight , 16 

Weakness possesseth me, and I am faint [Exeunt 

Scene IV — The Same Another Part of the Same 
Enter Sausburi, Pembroke, Bigot, and Others 
Salisbury I did not think the king so stor’d with 
fnends 

pfmbroke Up once again , put spirit m the French * 
If they miscany we miscarry too 
^ Salisbury That misbegotten devil, Faulconbndge, 
tn spite of spite, alone upholds the day 5 

Pembroke They say King John, sore sick, bath left 
the field 

E.Jter Melun wounded, and led by Soldiers 
melun Lead me to the revolts of England here 
Salisbury When we weie happy we had other 
names 8 

Pembroke It is the Count Melun 
Salisbury Wounded to death 

melun Fly, noble English , you are bought and 
sold , 

Unthread the rude eye of rebellion. 

And welcome home again discarded faith 12 

Seek out King John and fall before his feet , 

For if the French be lords of this loud day. 

He means to recompense the pains you take 
By cutting off your heads Thus hath he sworn, 

And I with him, and many moe with me. 

Upon the altar at Saint Edmundsbury , 

Even on that altar where we swore to you 
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Dear amity and everlasting love 20 

Salisbury May this be possible 9 may this be true 9 
melun Have I not hideous death within my view, 
Retaining but a quantity of life. 

Which bleeds away, even as a form of wax 24 

Resolveth from his figure ’gainst the fire 9 
What m the world should make me now deceive, 

Since I must lose the use of all deceit* 9 
Why should I then be false, since it is true 28 

That I must die heie and live hence by truth 9 
I say again, if Lewis do w m the day, 

He is forsworn, if e’er those eyes of yours 
Behold another day break m the east 32 

But even this night, whose black contagious breath 
Already smokes about the burning crest 
Of the old, feeble, and day- wearied sun, 

Even this ill night, your breathing shall expire, 36 

Paying the fine of rated treachery 

Even with a treacherous fine of all your lives. 

If Lewis by your assistance win the day 

Commend me to one Hubert with your king , 40 

The love of him, and this respect besides. 

For that my grandsire was an Englishman, <_ 

Awakes my conscience to confess all this 

In lieu whereof, I pray you, bear me hence 44 

From foith the noise and rumour of the field. 

Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts 
In peace, and pait this body and my soul 
With contemplation and devout desires 48 

Salisbury We do believe thee and beshxew my 
soul 

But I do love the favour and the form 
Of this most fair occasion, by the which 
We will untread the steps of damned flight, 52 

And like a bated and retired flood, 

Leaving our rankness and irregular course. 

Stoop low within those bounds we have o’er look’d, 

And calmly lun on in obedience, 5tr 

Even to our ocean, to our great King John 
My arm shall give thee help to bear thee hence, 
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For I do see the cruel pangs of death 

Bight m thine eye Away, my friends ' New flight , 

And happy newness, that intends old right 61 

[Exeunt, leading off Mru,*- 


Scene V —The Same The French Camp 
Enter Lewis and Ins Tram 

lewis The sun of heaven methought was loath to 
set. 

But stay’d and made the western welkin blush, 

When the English measui’d backward their own ground 
In faint retire 0 * bravely came we off, 4 

When with a volley of our needless shot, 

After such bloody toil, we bid good night. 

And wound our tottering eolouis clearly up. 

Last in the field, and almost lords of it 1 8 

Enter a Messenger 

messenger Where is my prince, the Dauphin ’ 
lewis Here what news’ 

messei^er The Count Melun is slam , the English 
lords. 

By his persuasion, are again 'i all’n off , 

And your supply, which you have wish’d so long, 12 
Are cast away and sunk, on Goodwin sands 

lewis Ah, foul shrewd news ! Beshrew thy very 
heart f 

I did not think to be so sad to-mght 
As this hath made me Who was he that said 16 
King John did fly an hour or two before 
Tjje stumbling night did part our weary powers 9 
messenger Whoever spoke it, it is tiue, my lord 
lewis Well , keep good quarter and good care to- 
night 20 

The day shall not be up so soon as I, 

To try the fair adventure of to-morrow. 


[Exeunt 
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Soeve VI — An open Place in the neighbourhood of Swmstead 
Abbey 

Enter the Bastard and Hubert, severally 
Hubert Who ’s there 9 speak, ho * speak quickly, 
or I shoot 

the bastard A friend What art thou 9 
Hubert Of the part of England 

the bastard Whither dost thou go 9 
Hubert What ’s that to thee 9 Why may not I 
demand 4 

Of thine affairs as well as thou of mine 9 
the bastard Hubert, I think 9 
Hubert Thou hast a perfect thought 

I will upon all hazards well believe 
Thou art my fnend, that know’st my tongue so well 8 
Who art thou 9 

the bastard Who thou wilt and if thou please. 
Thou mayst befriend me so much as to think 
I come one way of the Plantagenets 

Hubert Unkind remembrance 1 thou and eyeless 
night i2 

Have done me shame brave soldier, j 5 ard<y\ me. 

That any accent breaking from thy tonguo 
Should ’scape the true acquaintance of mine ear 

the bastard Come, come , sans compliment, what 
news abroad 9 16 

Hubert Why, here walk I m the black brow of night. 
To find you out 

the bastard Brief, then , and what ’s the news 9 
Hubert O f my sweet sir, news fitting to the night. 
Black, fearful, comfortless, and horrible 20 

the bastard Show me the very wound of tlus^ill 
news . 

I am no woman I’ll not s wound at it 
Hubert The king, I fear, is poison’d by a* monk 
I left him almost speechless , and broke out 
To acquaint you with this evil, that you might 
The better arm you to the sudden time 
Than if you had at leisure known of this. 
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the bastard How did he take it * who did taste t< 
him * % 

Hubert A monk, I tell you , a resolved villain. 
Whose bowels suddenly burst out . the king 
Yet speaks, and per ad venture may recover 

the bastard Whom didst thou leave to tend hu 
majesty 9 3< 

Hubert Why? know you not * the lords are al 
come back. 

And brought Prince Henry m their company , 

At whose request the king hath pardon’d them. 

And they are all about his majesty 3< 

the bastard Withhold thine indignation, mighty 

heaven. 

And tempt us not to bear above our powei ! 

I’ll tell thee, Hubei t, half my powei this night. 

Passing these flats, are taken by the tide , 40 

These Lincoln Washes have devouied them 
Myself, well-mounted, hardly have escap’d 
Away befoie 1 conduct me to the king , 

I doubt he will be dead 01 ere I come [Exeunt 

ScEtTE vft — The Orchard of Sw instead Abbey 
Enter Privce Henbil, Salisbury, and Bigot 
prince henry It is too late the life of all his blood 
Is touch’d coiruptibly , and his pure brain, — 

Which some suppose the soul’s fiail dwellmg-house, — 
Doth, by the idle comments that it makes, 4 

Foretell the ending of moitality 

Enter Pembroke 

Pembroke His highness yet doth speak , and holds 
belief 

That, being brought into the open air, 

It would allay the burning quality S 

Of that fell poison which assaileth him. 

prince henry Let him be brought into the orchard 
here 

Doth he still rage ’ [Eaut Bigot 
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Pembroke He is mote patient 

Than when you left him even now he sung iz 

prince henry O, vanity of sickness 1 fierce ex 
tremes 

In their continuance will not feel themselves 
Death, having prey’d upon the outward parts. 

Leaves them invisible , and his siege is now t6 

Against the mind, the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of strange fantasies. 

Which, m their throng and press to that last hold. 
Confound themselves ’Tis strange that death should 
sing 20 

I am the cygnet to this pale faint swan, 

Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death. 

And from the organ pipe of frailty smgs 
His soul and body to their lasting rest 24 

Salisbury Be of good comfort, prince , for you are 
bom 

To set a form upon that indigest 

Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude 

Re-enter Bigot and Attendants carrying Ki£g John in a chair 
kino John Ay, marry, now my soul hetth elbow- 
room , 28 

It would not out at windoVs, nor at doors 
There is so hot a summer m my bosom 
That all my bowels crumble up to dust 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 32 

Upon a parchment, and against this fire 
Do I shrink up 

prince henry How fares your majesty 9 
king John Poison’d, ill faie , dead, forsook, cast 
off. 

And none of you will bid the winter come 36 

To thrust his icy fingers m my maw , 

Nor let my kingdom’s rivers take their course 
Through my burn’d bosom , nor entreat the north 
To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips 40 
And comfort me with cold I do not ask you much 
I beg cold comfort , and you are so strait 
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SCENE vix] 

And so mgrateful you deny me that 

prince henry O 1 that there were some virtue m 
my tears, 44 

That might relieve you 

king john The salt in them is hot 

Within me is a hell , and there the poison 
Is as a fiend confin’d to tyrannize 
On unrepnevable tsondemned blood 4a 


Enter the Bastard 

the bastard O f I am scalded with my violent 
motion 

And spleen of speed to see your majesty 

king john O cousin ! thou art come to set mine eye 
The tackle of my heart is crack’d and burn’d, 52 
And all the shrouds wherewith my life should sail 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair , 

My heart hath one poor string to stay it by, 

■©Inch holds but till thy news be uttered , 56 

And then all this thou seest is *but a clod 
And module of confounded royalty 

the bastard * The Dauphin is preparing hitherward. 
Where h^iven»he knows how we shall answer him 60 
For m a night the best part of my power. 

As I upon advantage did renrave. 

Were in the Washes all unwarily 63 

Devoured by the unexpected flood [The King dus 

Salisbury You breathe these dead new s m as dead 
an ear 

My liege f my lord f But now a king, now thus 

prince henry Even so must I run on, and even so 


stop 

What surety of the world, what hope, what stay, 68 
When this was now a kmg, and now is clay ? 

the bastard Art thou gone so * I do but stay behind 
To do the office for thee of revenge, 

And then my soul shall wait on thee to heaven, 73 
As it on earth hath been thy servant still 
Now, now, you stars, that move in your right spheres. 
Where be your powers * Show now your mended faiths. 
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And instantly return with me again, 

To push destruction and perpetual shame 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land 
Straight let us seek, or straight we shall be sought 
The Dauphin rages at our very heels 80 

Salisbury It seems you know not then so much 
as we 

The Cardinal Pandulph is within "at «?est, 

Who half an hour since came from the Dauphm, 

And brings from him such offers of our peace 84 

As we with honour and respect may take. 

With purpose piesently to leave this war 

the bastard He will the rather do it when he sees 
Ourselves well sinewed to our defence 88 

Salisbury Nay, it is m a manner done already , 
F01 many can lages he hath dispatch’d 
To the sea-side, and put his cause and quarrel 
To the disposing of the cardinal 92 

With whom yourself, myself, and other lords. 

If you think meet, this afternoon will post 
To consummate this business happily 

the bastard Let it be so And you, w my noble prince. 
With other princes that may best be spar’d. 97 

Shall wait upon your fathei’s funeral 

prince henry At Woicestei must his body be 
mterr’d , 

F01 so he will’d it 

the bastard Thither shall it then 100 

And happily may your sweet self put on 
The lineal state and glory of the land ! 

To whom, with all submission, on my knee, 

I do bequeath my faithful services 104 

And tiue subjection everlastingly 

Salisbury And the like tender of our love we make. 
To rest without a spot for evermore 

prince henry 1 have a kind soul that would give 
you thanks, 108 

And knows not how to do it but with tears 

the bastard 0 ! let us pay the time but needful 
woe 
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Since it hath, been beforehand with our griefs 

This England never did, nor never shall, 112 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself 
Now these her princes are come home again. 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, n 6 
And we shall shock them Nought shall make us rue. 
If England to itself do rest but true [Exeunt 
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INTRODUCTION 

The first mention known to us of King Richard 21 
is the entry m the Stationers 5 Eegister dated August 29, 
1597 In the same year the play was printed m a 
quarto The second quaito, which appeared m 1598, 
gives the name of the author — fi William Shake speare ’ 
In 1608 a third quarto was published, on the title-page 
of the second issue of this, attention is called to some- 
thing that was new m print — e additions of the Parlia- 
L mgnt Sceane, and the deposing of King Richaid’ 
These additions consist of lines 154-318 of the first 
scene of Act iv (from c May it please you, lords 5 to 
6 a true king’s fall’) From the fourth quarto — that of 
1615 — theffolio®text was taken, with corrections from 
some better MS text, and the play was then divided 
into acts and scenes 

It seems probable that the lmes of Act iv. Scene l, 
which represent the deposition of King Eichard II, 
formed part of the play as originally written, and weie 
omitted from the earliei quartos on the ground of 
prudence, as possibly of a nature to give offence to the 
authorities The words of the Abbot — 6 A woeful 
pageant have we here beheld ’ — seem to refer to the 
deposition fi It was,’ as Halliwell-Philhpps has said, 
‘ an exceedingly dangerous theme,’ especially at a time 
when the Pope — whose Bull of 1597 incited English 
subjects to disloyalty — and continental Catholics 
^contemplated the possibility of the deposition of 
Queen Elizabeth In 1599 Sir John Hayward, m his 
first part of the Life and Raigne of King Henry the 
Fourth , gave an account of the deposition of Richard , 



that ? 9 and she went on to refer to some trag< 
w as 4 played fourtie times in. open streets and 
There were several plays which dealt with t 
of Richard One of these — certainly not Shake 
play — was seen by Forman at the Globe m Ap 
Another, 4 concluding with the murder of the 
Gloucester, 9 was privately printed from the 
Halliwell Philhpps, and is reprinted m vol xx 2 
Shakespeaie Jahibuch , but these do not deal 
deposition of the king 

That the fears of the authorities were nol 
without warrant appears from an incident 
connected with the using of Essex in 1601 
afternoon immediately preceding the outbrea 
conspirators a play concerned with the depoi 
King Richaid was enacted It had been 4 be 
by Sir Gilly Merrick, an adherent of Esse 
arrangement was made with Augustine Phi' 
member of the company to which Shakespeare b 
the play was performed at the Globe Th^atie^ 
it was Shakespeare’s play But on the oth 
we are informed m the* official account of i 
spiracy that 4 the playe was old % and it is 
to by Camden as an 4 old out-wome 9 piec 
players declared that they would be losers 
performance, and were promised 4 forty 
extraordinary 9 as compensation for presen 
If we may judge by the number of quarto ed 
Shakespeare’s play, it was neither 4 out-worne 9 
nor unpopular , and the prudent omission 
deposition scene m 1597 and 1598 does not 
the notion that this particular play would be p 1 
on the eve of a rash conspiracy in 1601 with 
which had already been recognized as da] 
But on this point, it must be admitted, cert 
unattainable, and some of the best authontie 
opinion that the play was that of Shakespear< 
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As to the date tv hen Shakespeare composed his play 
we have no decisive evidence beyond the fact that it 
cannot have been later than the summer of 1597 
But the internal evidence indicates a considerably 
earlier date The influence of Marlowe’s Edward II 
is obvious The influence of Greene m the many 
rhymed passages can hardly be doubted In 1597 
Shakespeare had escaped fiom the influence of both 
Marlowe and Gieene 4 The pomt of most interest m 
the tragedy or history of King Rickard II? wrote 
Swinburne m a special study of this play, 4 is the 
obvious evidence which it gives of the struggle between 
the worse and the better genius of its author 
The author of Sehmus and Andromcus [whom Swin- 
burne supposed to be Greene] is visibly contending with 
the author of Faustus and Edward II for the mastery 
of Shakespeare’s poetic and dramatic adolescence ’ 
In Richard III the dominant power of Marlowe, if not 
th<£ hand of Marlowe, is evident In King John moie 
of independence is exhibited by Shakespeare than m 
either Richard 111 oi Richard 11 But, as with King 
John , prose is wholly absent from the present play 
We may hehewe that it lies in point of date after 
Richard III , which evidently is closely connected with 
the Third Part of Hemy VI, and perhaps before King 
John , though on the latter point there is a difference of 
opinion among competent critics We may venture 
to name the year 1594 or 1595 as an approximate date 
for our play It may be well to add that the argument 
of Grant White, founded on alleged debts to Shake- 
speare m a supposed second edition (1595) of Daniel’s 
Civil Wars , cannot be sustained There is no evidence 
of £wo issues of Daniel’s poem in that year (See 
Introduction to King Richard II by Charlotte Porter m 
the 4 First Folio 9 edition, New York, 1910 ) 

The histoncal basis of the drama was found m 
Ijjlolmshed’s Chronicle , but Shakespeare has dealt 
somewhat freely with the matter of history The 
queen, for example, as we see her in the play, is trans- 
formed for dramatic effect from the Isabel of history. 
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and is needed for the romantic feeling of the close of 
the play In Shakespeare’s hand the literal facts of 
history are pliable for the purposes of the imagination 
The queen was m fact a child Here Darnel m the 
Civil Wars departed from history as did Shakespeare, 
and Daniel offered an apology to his readers m prose 
The poet expends his strength in presenting the char- 
acter of the king, or rather m exhibiting the contrast 
between Richard, who was fashioned for failure, and 
Bolmgbroke, who was fashioned for a worldly success 
He has aimed at showing Richard as hateful through 
his egoism and self-mdulgence, and yet as possessed 
of a certain charm which, when misfortunes crowd 
upon him, may justify our pity He is the c sweet 
Richard ’ of his queen , his groom, half through affec- 
tion for his master and half through his feeling for ‘ roan 
Barbary ’, is faithful to the last Shakespeare, how- 
ever, before he would have us pity Richard has taught 
us to detest him And yet his wickedness as an evil 
king is rather crimmal weakness than such energy oir 
guilt as we perceive m the third Richard Coleridge 
has spoken happily of Richard’s 6 constant overflow 
of emotions from a total incapability of ^controlling 
them and thence his 6 waste of that energy which 
should have been reserved for actions, m the passion 
and effort of mere resolves and menaces ’ The conse- 
quence, Coleridge adds, is 4 moral exhaustion and rapid 
alternations of unmanly despair and ungrounded hope 
— every feeling being abandoned for its direct opposite 
upon the pressure of external accident ’ His own 
rhetorical gift is a snare to Richard , from every cir- 
cumstance of good or ill fortune he can extract the 
material for splendid speech, but he does not pass 
beyond speech to effective action It is curious to 
notice how Shakespeare’s effort to exhibit the king 
as both detestable and pitiable has called forth estimates 
of Richard’s character of kinds most widely divergent 
For Swinburne he is a c histrionic young tyrant 5 plac« 
by his callous cruelty and heartless hypocrisy beyond 
reach of compassion unqualified by scorn Certain 
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other critics lament the misfortune that Richard was 
a kmg , he was 8 originally gentle, good because un- 
tempted, imaginative, loving ’ He had c some touch 
of wild genius was almost a poet, and the pity of it is 
that a poet should be the occupant of a thione 4 He 
failed, 5 writes Mr Yeats, 4 a little because he lacked 
some qualities that were doubtless common am ong his 
scullions, but morS because he had certain qualities 
that are uncommon m all ages 5 Shakespeare, it is 
true, has a certain sympathy with Richard, because the 
breadth of Shakespeare’s humanity did not exclude 
from sympathy even a self indulgent wanton, to 
whom nature had lent some attractive gifts which he 
misused, a wanton tv ho claims pity through his suffering 
and his degradation But our great poet was no 
sentimentalist We cannot imagme any position m 
life which calls for wisdom, self restraint, resolution, 
m which Richard might not easily haie passed — as 
intact he did — from weakness to wickedness He is 
sometimes a splendid rhetorician , a poet, possessed, 
as a poet must be, of the co-ordinatmg power of will 
and imagination *Richard never could have been His 
speeches a»e at -best what the Elizabethans might have 
styled ‘ flourishes of fancy 5 

Over agamst Richard stands a -man whom Shake- 
speare cannot wholly love, cannot wholly honour, but 
who is as little excluded fiom his sympathy as is the 
king thrust by Bolmgbroke from the throne While 
Richard’s speeches are the overflow of sentiment, 
which is often only the shadow of real passion, every 
word of his rival tends to action When Bolmgbroke 
desires to give utterance to bis thought or his purpose 
herfsan speak with power His indictment of Bushy 
and Green has a force which crushes those caterpillars 
of the commonwealth , nothing could be better said , 
but each clause and sentence leads up to the short and 
dfeecisive final word — 

My Lord Northumberland, see them dispatch’d 
And where speech does not include a purpose Bolmg- 

SH IV E 
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broke chooses to be silent He, too, has an imagina- 
tion of his own , but it is wholly occupied with fore- 
casting events, anticipating difficulties, confronting 
opposition, attaining ends For none of his kinsfolk 
or friends is Henry a c sweet, lovely rose 5 , but at least 
he is a strong man armed And as we follow his 
career m the later Lancastrian plays, we see that 
Shakespeare has pity not only for Richard but for 
Richard’s rival and subduer For, though the usurper 
can wm followers and supporteis, he cannot bind them 
to him m the bands of loyalty and love He couits his 
people, but many ofThem fall away His nobl es plot 
against him His great sonT whlle~5t heart loyal, flies 
from the coldness of the court to the mirth of the 
tavern , he is for a time content to be misunderstood 
by the father whom he would sustain and comfort m 
his solitude if that were possible Such is the inevitable 
punishment for Boling broke’s defects of character, 
but while Shakespeare exhibits those defects, he pit es 
the strong man whom years and toil have at last 
bowed down and broken The portrait so effectively 
outlined m Richard II is completed with perfect con- 
sistency of design in the first and Second parts of 
Henry IV 

The present play-*— apart from the spectacle for which 
it affords occasion — gams less than many other plays of 
Shakespeare by being seen m the theatre Its stage 
history is not remarkable Nahum Tate m 1681 
produced an adaptation of it entitled The Sicilian 
Usurper Theobald offered the public a version of his 
own m 1719, with additions and large omissions 
In a later version appeared Edmund Kean The 
article by Hazlitt m The Examiner, reprinted ln^Jns 
View of the English Stage, is probably the most authorita- 
tive criticism of Kean’s performance e There are only,’ 
he writes, 4 one or two electrical shocks given in it, 
and m many of his characters he gives a much grea&\j 
number — The excellence of his acting is m proportioh 
to the number of hits Mr Kean made Richard 
a character of passion , that is, of feeling combined with 
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energy, whereas it is a character of pathos, that is 
to say, of feeling combined with weakness Mz 
Kean expresses all the violence, the extravagance, 
and fierceness of the passions, but not their misgivings, 
their helplessness, and sinkings into despair 
We might instance to the present purpose, his dashing 
the glass down with all his might m the scene with 
Hereford, instead # of letting it fall out of his hands, 
as from an infant’s , also his manner of expostulating 
with Bolmgbroke, “ Why on thy knee, thus low, &c 
which was altogether fierce and heroic, instead of being 
sad, thoughtful, and melancholy ’ Hazlitt quotes from 
Wroughton’s version of 1815, which described itself as 
having ‘ considerable alterations and additions from 
the writings of Shakespeare * 
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ACT I 

Scene I — London A Room in the Pahce 

Enter King Richard, attended, John of G\dnt, and other 
Nobles 

king richard Old John of Gaunt, time-honour’d 
Lancaster, 

Hast thou, according to thy oath and band, 

Brought hither Henry Hereford thy bold son, 

Here to make good the boisterous late appeal, 4 

^ghich then our leisure would not let us hear, 

Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray 9 
gaunt I have, my liege 

king richar£> Tell me, moreover, hast thou 
soun<&ed h»m, $ 

If he appeal the duke on ancient malice, 

Or worthily, as a good subjec^should. 

On some known ground of treachery in him * 
gaunt As near as I could sift him on that aigument. 
On some apparent danger seen m him 13 

Aim’d at your highness, no inveterate malice 
king richard Then call them to our presence face 
to face. 

And frowning brow to brow, ourselves will hear 1$ 
Tip accuser and the accused freely speak 

[Exeunt some Attendants, 

High-stomach’d are they both, and full of ire. 

In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire 

Re-enter Attendants, with Bolingbboke and Mowbray 
boungbrokb Many years of happy days befall 20 
My gracious sovereign, my most loving liege 1 
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mowbray Each day still better other’s happiness , 
Until the heavens, envying earth’s good hap. 

Add an immortal title to your crown 1 24 

king bichabd We thank you both yet one but 
flatters us, 

As well appeareth by the cause you come , 

Namely, to appeal each other of high treason 
Cousin of Hereford, what dost thou'object 28 

Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray ? 
boungbroke First, — heaven be the record to my 
speech * — 

In the devotion of a subject’s love, 

Tendering the precious safety of my prince, 32 

And free from other misbegotten hate. 

Come I appellant to this princely presence 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee. 

And mark my greeting well , for what I speak 3<* 
My body shall make good upon this earth. 

Or my divine soul answer it m heaven 
Thou art a traitor and a miscreant , 

Too good to be so and too bad to live, 40 

Since the more fair and crystal is the sky. 

The uglier seem the clouds that m it fly^ 

Once more, the more to aggravate the note, 

With a foul traitor’s naine stuff I thy throat ; 44 

And wish, so please my sovereign, ere I move. 

What my tongue speaks, my right drawn sword may 
prove 

mowbray Let not my cold words here accuse my 
zeal 

’Tis not the trial of a woman’s war, 48 

The bitter clamour of two eager tongues. 

Can arbitrate this cause betwuxt us twain , 

The blood is hot that must be cool’d for this 

Yet can I not of such tame patience boast 52 

As to be hush’d and nought at all to say 

First, the fair reverence of your highness curbs me 

From giving reins and spurs to my free speech , 

Which else would post until it had return’d 56 

These terms of treason doubled down his throat 
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Setting aside liis high blood's royalty. 

And let him be no kinsman to my liege, 

I do defy him, and I spit at him , 60 

Call him a slanderous coward and a villain 
Which to maintain I would allow him odds. 

And meet him, were I tied to run afoot 

Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 64 

Or any other ground inhabitable, 

Wherever Englishman durst set ins foot 
Meantime let this defend my loyalty 
By all my hopes, most falsely doth he lie 68 

bolingbroke Pale trembling coward, there I throw 
my gage, 

Disclaiming here the kindred of the kmg , 

And lay aside my high blood’s royalty, 

Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to except 72 
If guilty dread have left thee so much strength 
As to take up mine honour’s pawn, then stoop 
33*7 that, and all the ntes of knighthood else. 

Will I make good against thee, arm to arm, 76 

What I have spoke, or thou canst worse devise 

mowbray I Sake it up , and by that sword I swear. 
Which gently kud my knighthood on my shoulder. 

I’ll answer thee m any fair degree, 80 

Or chivalrous design of kmghtiy trial , 

And when I mount, alive may I not light. 

If I be traitor or unjustly fight * 

king richard What doth our cousin lay to Mow- 
bray’s charge 9 84 

It must be great that can inherit us 
So much as of a thought of ill in him 

bolingbroke Look, what I speak, my life shall 
prove it true , 

That Mowbray hath receiv’d eight thousand nobles 88 
In name of lendings for your highness’ soldiers, 

The which he hath detain’d for lewd employments, 

Like a false traitor and injurious villain 

besides I say and will in battle prove, 9 * 

Or here or elsewhere to the furthest verge 

That ever was survey’d by English eye. 
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That all the tieasons for these eighteen years 
Complotted and conti ived m this land, 96 

Fetch from false Mot* bray their first head and spring 
Fuithei I say and fuither will maintain 
Upon his bad life to make all this good, 

That he did plot the Duke of Gloucester’s death, 100 
Suggest his soon-believmg adversaries, 

And consequently, like a traitor cowaid, 

Sluic’d out his innocent soul through streams of blood 
Which blood, like sacrificing Abel’s, cries, 104 

Even from the tongueless caverns of the earth. 

To me for justice and rough chastisement , 

And, by the glonous worth of my descent, 

This arm shall do it, or this life be spent 108 

king bichard How high a pitch his resolution soars l 
Thomas of Norfolk, vhat sayst thou to this ? 

MOWBR 4 Y O 1 let my sovereign turn away his face 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf, itz 

Till I have told this slander of his blood 
How God and good men hate so foul a liar 

king rich 4.RD Mowbray, impartial are our eyes and 
ears 

Were he my brother, nay, my kingdom^ hey:, — 11 6 

As he is but my father’s brother’s son, — 

Now, by my sceptre’s awe I make a vow. 

Such neighbour nearness to our sacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize 120 

The unstoopmg firmness of my upright soul 
He is our subject, Mowbray , so art thou 
Tree speech and fearless I to thee allow 

Mowbray Then, Bohngbroke, as low as to thy 
heart, 124 

Through the false passage of thy throat, thou best 
Three parts of that leceipt I had for Calais 
Disburs’d I duly to his highness’ soldiers , 

The other part reserv’d I by consent, 128 

For that my sovereign liege was m my debt 
Upon remainder of a dear account, 

Since last I went to France to fetch his queen 

Now swallow down that he For Gloucester’s death> 
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I slew him not , but to mine own disgrace 133 

Neglected my sworn duty in that case 
For you, my noble Lord of Lancaster, 

The honourable father to my foe, 136 

Once did I lay an ambush for your life, 

A trespass that doth vex my grieved soul , 

But ere I last receiv’d the sacrament 
I did confess it, and exactly begg’d 140 

Your Grace’s pardon, and I hope I had it 
This is my fault as foi the rest appeal’d, 

It issues from the rancour of a villain, 

A recreant and most degenerate traitor , 144 

Which m myself I boldly will defend. 

And interchangeably hurl down my gage 
Upon this overweening traitor’s foot. 

To prove myself a loyal gentleman i 4 » 


Even m the best blood chamber’d in his bosom 
In haste whereof, most heartily I pi ay 
Your highness to assign our trial day 
*king bxchard Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be rul’d 
by me , 153 

Let’s purge this «holer without letting blood 
This we prescribe, though no physician , 

Deep malice makes too deep incision 

Forget, forgive , conclude and be agreed, 15$ 

Our doctors say this is no month to bleed 

Good uncle, let this end where it begun , 

We’ll calm the Duke of Norfolk, you your son 

gaunt To be a make-peace shall become my age • 
Throw down, my son, the Duke of Norfolk’s gage i 6 x 
king RICHARD And, Norfolk, thrown down his 
gaunt When, Harry, when ? 

Obedience bids I should not bid again 
'Xing richard Norfolk, throw down, we bid , there 
is no boot 164 

Mowbray Myself I throw, dread sovereign, at thy 
foot 

Jwy life thou shalt command, but not my shame 
The one my duty owes , but my fair name, — 

Despite of death that lives upon my grave, — x68 

e 3 
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To dark dishonour’s use thou shalt not have 
I am disgrac’d, impeach’d, and baffled here. 

Pierc’d to the soul with slander’s venom’d spear. 

The which no balm can cure but his heart-blood 172 
Which breath’d this poison 

king Richard Rage must be withstood : 

Give me his gage lions make leopards tame 

mowbray Yea, but not change his spots take but 
my shame, 

And I resign my gage My dear dear lord, 176 

The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation , that away. 

Men are but gilded loam or painted clay 

A ]ewel m a ten-times barr’d up chest 18a 

Is a bold spmt in a loyal breast 

Mine honour is my life , both grow m one , 

Take honour from me, and my life is done 

Then, dear my liege, mine honour let me try , 184 

In that I live and for that will I die 

king richaro Cousin, throw down your gage do 
you begin 

boucngbroke O 1 God defend my soul from such 
deep sm 

Shall I seem erest-fall’n m my father’s sight, 188 

Or with pale beggar-fear impeach my height 
Before this out dar’d dastard * Eie my tongue 
Shall wound mine honour with such feeble wrong. 

Or sound so base a parle, my teeth shall tear 192 

The slavish motive of recantmg fear. 

And spit it bleeding m his high disgrace. 

Where shame doth harbour, even m Mowbray’s face 

[Exit Gaunt 

king richard We were not bom to sue, but to 
command 196 

Which since we cannot do to make you friends, 

Be ready, as your lives shall answer it. 

At Coventry, upon Saint Lambert’s day 

There shall your swords and lances arbitrate 20a 

The swelling difference of your settled hate : 

Since we cannot atone you, we shall see 
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Justice design the victor’s chivalry 

Marshal, command our officers at-arms 204 

Be ready to direct these home alarms [Exeunt 

Scene II — The Same A Room m the Duke op Lancaster’s 
Palace 

Enter Gaunt and Duchess op Gloucester 
gaunt Alas ’ the part I had in Woodstock’s blood 
Doth more solicit me than your exclaims. 

To stir against the butchers of his life 

But since correction lieth in those hands 4 

Which made the fault that we cannot correct. 

Put v e our quarrel to the will of heaven , 

Who, when they see the hours ripe on earth. 

Will ram hot vengeance on offenders’ heads 8 

duchess Finds brotherhood m thee no sharper 
spur ? 

Hath love m thy old blood no living fire 9 
Edward’s seven sons, whereof thyself art one, 

Were as seven vials of his sacred blood, 12 

Or seven fair blanches springing from one loot 
Some of thos^seven aie dried by nature’s course. 

Some of Shose branches by the Destinies cut , 

But Thomas, my deal lord, my life, my Gloucester, 16 
One vial full of Edward’s sacred blood. 

One flourishing branch of his most royal root. 

Is crack’d, and all the precious liquor spilt , 

Is hack’d down, and his summer leaves all vaded, 20 
By envy’s hand and murdei’s bloody axe 
Ah, Gaunt T his blood was thine that bed, that 
womb. 

That metal, that self mould, that fashion’d thee 
Made him a man , and though thou liv’st and breath’st. 
Yet art thou slam m him thou dost consent 25 

In some large measure to thy father’s death 
In that thou seest thy wretched brother die. 

Who was the model of thy father’s life 
Call it not patience. Gaunt , it is despair 
[n suffering thus thy brother to be slaughter’d 
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Thou show’st the naked pathway to thy life. 

Teaching stern murder how to butcher thee 32 

That which m mean men we entitle patience 
Is pale cold cowaidice in noble breasts 
What shall I say 9 to safeguard thine own life. 

The best way is to venge my Gloucester’s death 36 
a aunt God’s is the quarrel , for God’s substitute, 
His deputy anointed m his sight, 

Hath caus’d his death , the which if wrongfully. 

Let heaven revenge, for I may never lift 40 

An angry arm against his minister 

duchess Where then, alas 1 may I complain my. 
self 9 

G4UNT To God, the widow’s champion and defence 
duchess Why then, I will Farewell, old Gaunt 
Thou go’st to Coventry, there to behold 45 

Our cousin Hereford and fell Mowbray fight 

0 * sit my husband’s wrongs on Hereford’s spear. 

That it may enter butcher Mowbray’s breast 48 

Or if misfortune miss the first career. 

Be Mowbray’s sms so heavy in his bosom 
That they may break his foaming couraer’s back. 

And throw the rider headlong m the lists, 52 

A caitiff recreant to my cousin Hereford 1 
Farewell, old Gaunt thy sometimes brother’s wife 
With her companion grief must end her life 

gaunt Sistei, farewell , I must to Coventry 56 
As much good stay with thee as go with me 1 

duchess Yet one word more Grief boundeth 
where it falls. 

Not with the empty hollowness, but weight 

1 take my leave before I ha t ve begun, 60 

For sorrow ends not when it seemeth done 
Commend me to my brother, Edmund York 

Lo * this is all nay, yet depart not so , 

Though this be all, do not so quickly go , 64 

I shall remember more Bid him — ah, what 9 — 

With all good speed at Plashy visit me 
Alack * and what shall good old York there see 
But empty lodgings and unfumish’d walls. 


68 
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Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones 9 

And what hear there for welcome but my groans ’ 

Therefore commend me , let him not come there. 

To seek out sorrow that dwells every where 73 

Desolate, desolate will I hence, and die 

The last leave of thee takes my weeping eye [Exeunt 

Scene III — Open Space, near Coventry Lists set out, and 
a Thione Heralds, &c , attending 

Enter the Lord Marshal and Aumerle 
marshal. My Lord Aumerle, is Harry Hereford 
arm’d 9 

ATJMERiiE Yea, at all points, and longs to enter m 
marshal The Duke of Norfolk, spnghtfully and 
bold. 

Stays but the summons of the appellant’s trumpet 4 
aumerle Why then, the champions are prepar’d, 
and stay 

Eor nothing but his majesty’s approach 

Flourish Enter King Bichard, who takes his. seat on his 
Throne , G^cjnt, Bushy, Bagot, Green, and Otheis, who 
take t!?eir places A trumpet is sounded, and answered by 
another trumpet within The:q. enter Mowbray, m armour, 
defendant, preceded by a Herald 
king richard Marshal, demand of yonder cham- 
pion 

The cause of his arrival here in arms 8 

Ask him his name, and orderly proceed 
To swear him m the justice of his cause 

marshal In God’s name, and the kmg’s, say who 
thou art, 

A*d why thou com’st thus knightly clad m aims, 
Against what man thou com’st, and what thy quarrel 
Speak truly, on thy knighthood and thme oath , 

As so defend thee heaven and thy valour » 

mowbray My name is Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk, 16 

Who hither come engaged by my oath, — 

Which God defend a knight should violate * — 
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Both to defend my loyalty and truth 

To God, my king, and his succeeding issue, 20 

Against the Duke of Hereford that appeals me , 

And, by the grace of God and this mine arm. 

To prove him, m defending of myself, 

A traitor to my God, my king, and me 24 

And as I truly fight, defend me heaven ! 

[Ho takes his seat 

Trumpet sounds Enter Bolingbroke, appellant, in armour, 
preceded by a Herald 

BUNG- richabd Marshal, ask yonder knight m arms. 
Both who he is and why he cometh hither 
Thus plated in habiliments of war , 28 

And formally, according to our law, 

Depose him m the justice of his cause 

marshal What is thy name ? and wherefore com’st 
thou hither, 

Before King Richard m his royal lists ’ 3 z 

Against whom comest thou 9 and what ’& thy quarrel * 
Speak like a true knight, so defend thee heaven ? 
bolingbroke Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and 
Derby, 

Am I , who ready here do stand in arms. 

To prove by God’s grace and my body’s valour. 

In lists, on Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 

That he ’s a traitor foul and dangerous. 

To God of heaven. King Richard, and to me 
And as I truly fight, defend me heaven * 

marshal On pam of death, no person be so 
Or daring hardy as to touch the lists, 

Except the marshal and such officers 
Appointed to direct these fair designs 

bolingbroke Lord marshal, let me kiss my sove- 
reign’s hand. 

And bow my knee before his majesty 
For Mowbray and myself are like two men 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage , 

Then let us take a ceremonious leave 
And loving farewell of our several friends 


36 


40 

bold 

44 
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marshal The appellant m all duty greets your 
highness, 52 

And craves to kiss your hand and take his leave 

KING RICHARD [Descends from his throne ] We Will 
descend and fold him m our arms 
Cousin of Hereford, as thy cause is right. 

So be thy fortune in this royal fight * 56 

Farewell, my blof>d , which if to day thou shed. 
Lament we may, but not xevenge thee dead 

bolingbroke O 1 let no noble eye profane a tear 
For me, if I be gor’d with Mowbiay’s spear 60 

As confident as is the falcon’s flight 
Against a bird, do I with Mowbray fight 
My loving lord, I take my leave of you , 

Of you, my noble cousin, Lord Aumerle , 64 

Not sick, although I have to do with death. 

But lusty, young, and cheerly drawing breath 

Lo 1 as at English feasts, so I regreet 

ffhe daintiest last, to make the end most sweet 68 

O thou, the earthly author of my blood. 

Whose youthful spirit, m me regenerate. 

Doth with a two-fold vigour lift me up 

To reach*at victory above my head, 72 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers. 

And with thy blessings steel my lance’s point, 

That it may enter Mowbray’s waxen coat, 

And furbish new the name of John a Gaunt, 76 

Even in the lusty haviour of his son 

gaunt God m thy good cause make thee pros- 
perous 1 

Be swift like lightning m the execution , 

And let thy blows, doubly redoubled. So 

Kail like amazing thunder on the casque 
Of thy adverse pernicious enemy 
Rouse up thy youthful blood, be valiant and live 
bolingbroke Mine innocency and Samt George to 
thrive 1 [He t*kes his seat 

mowbrax [Rising ] However God or fortune cast 
my lot, 85 

There lives or dies, true to King Richard’s throne. 
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A loyal, just, and upright gentleman 

Never did captive with a freer heart 88 

Cast off his chains of bondage and embrace 

His golden uncontroll’d enfranchisement, 

More than my dancing soul doth celebrate 

This feast of battle with mine adversary 92 

Most mighty liege, and my companion peers. 

Take from my mouth the wish of happy years 
As gentle and as jocund as to jest. 

Go I to fight truth has a quiet breast 9 6 

king riohard Farewell, my lord securely I espy 
Virtue with valour couched m thine eye 
Order the trial, marshal, and begin 

[The King uid the Lords return to their seats 
marshal Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
Receive thy lance , and God defend the right * ior 
bolingbroke [Rising ] Strong as a tower m hope, 
I cry 4 amen 5 

marshal [To an offlcei ] Go bear this lance to Thomas, 
Duke of Norfolk 

first herald Hairy of Hereford^ Lancaster, and 
Derby, 104 

Stands here for God, his sovereign, ana uumsUf, 

On pam to be found fals§ and recreant, 

To prove the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray, 

A traitor to his God, his king, and him , 108 

And dares him to set forward to the fight 

second herald Here standeth Thomas Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk, 

On pain to be found false and recreant. 

Both to defend himself and to approve 112 

Henry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 

To God, his sovereign, and to him, disloyal , 
Courageously and with a free desire, 

Attending but the signal to begin 116 

marshal Sound, trumpets , and set forward, com- 
batants [A ojiaige soundech 

Stay, stay, the king hath thrown his warder down 
king richArd Let them lay by their helmets and 
their spears. 
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And both return back to their chans again 120 

Withdraw with ns » and let the trumpets sound 
While we return these dukes what we decree 

[A. lon& floumfc 

[To the Combat mts ] Draw near. 

And list what with our council we have done 124 

For that oui kingdom’s earth should not be soil’d 
With that dear blfcod which it hath fostered , 

And for our eyes do hate the dire aspect 
Of civil wounds plough’d up with neighbours’ swords , 
And foi we think the eagle- winged pride 129 

Of sky aspiring and ambitious thoughts. 

With rival hating envy, set on you 

To wake our peace, which m our country’s cradle 132 

Draws the sweet infant breath of gentle sleep , 

Which so rous’d up with boist’rous untun’d drums. 
With harsh-resoundmg trumpets’ dreadful bray. 

And grating shock of wrathful iron arms, 136 

M*ght from our quiet confines fright fair peace 

And make us wade even m our kindred’s blood 

Therefore, we banish you our territories 

You, cousin Here lord, upon pain of life, 140 

Till twice^five dimmers have enrich’d our fields. 

Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 

But tread the stranger paths of banishment 

bolingbroke Youi will be done this must my 
comfort be, 144 

That sun that warms you here shall shine on me , 

And those his golden beams to you heie lent 
Shall point on me and gild my banishment 

king Richard Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier 
doom, 148 

WShich I with some unwillingness pronounce 
The sly slow hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile , 

The hopeless word of 4 never to return * I 5 2 

breathe I against thee, upon pain of life 

mowbray A heavy sentence, my most sovereign 
liege. 

And all unlook’d for from your highness mouth 
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A dearer merit, not so deep a maim 156 

As to be cast forth m the common air. 

Have I deserved at your highness’ hands 
The language I have learn’ d these forty years. 

My native English, now I must forego , 160 

And now my tongue’s use is to me no more 
Than an unstrmged viol or a harp, 

Or like a cunning instrument cas’d iSp, 

Or, being open, put into his hands 164 

That knows no touch to tune the harmony 
Within my mouth you have engaol’d my tongue. 
Doubly portcullis’ d with my teeth and lips , 

And dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance 168 

Is made my gaoler to attend on me 
I am too old to fawn upon a nurse. 

Too far m years to be a pupil now 

What is thy sentence then but speechless death, 172 


Which robs my tongue fiom breathing native breath 
king RICHARD It boots thee not to be compas- 
sionate 

After our sentence plaining comes too late 

Mowbray Then, thus I turn me fiom my country’s 
light, 176 

To dwell m solemn shades of endless night [Retiring 
kihg richard Return again, and take an oath 
with thee 

Lay on our royal sword your banish’d hands , 

Swear by the duty that you owe to God — 180 

Our part therein we banish with yourselves — 

To keep the oath that we administer 
You never shall, — so help you truth and God f — 
Embrace each other’s love in banishment , 184 

N01 never look upon each other’s face , 

Nor never wiite, regreet, nor reconcile 

This lowering tempest of your home-bred hate , 

Nor never by advised purpose meet 188 

To plot, contrive, or complot any ill 
’Gainst us, our state, our subjects, or our land 
Bouisr GBROKE I swear 

mowbray And I, to keep all this 


193 
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bolingbroke Norfolk, so far, as to mine enemy — 
By this time* had the king permitted us. 

One of our souls had wander’d in the air. 

Banish’d this frail sepulchre of our flesh, 196 

As now our flesh is banish’d from this land 
Confess thy treasons ere thou fly the realm , 

Since thou hast far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burden of a guilty soul 200 

mowbray No, Boling broke if evei I were traitoi. 
My name be blotted from the book of life, 

And I from heaven banish’d as from hence ! 

But what thou art, God, thou, and I do know , 204 

And all too soon, I fear, the king shall rue 
Farewell, my liege Now no way can I stray , 

Save back to England, all the world ’& my way [Exit 
king Richard Uncle, even m the glasses of thine 
eyes 208 

I see thy grieved heait thy sad aspect 
Bfeith from the number of his banish’d years 
Pluck’d four away — [To Bolixgbroke ] Six frozen 
winters spent, 

Return with welcome home from banishment 212 

bolingSro^j How long a time lies m one little 
word ’ 

Four lagging winters and four wanton springs 
End in a word such is the breath of kings 

gaunt I thank my liege, that m regard of me 216 
He shortens four years of my son’s exile , 

But little vantage shall I reap thereby 

For, ere the six years that he hath to spend 

Can change their moons and bring their times about, 220 

My oil -dried lamp and time-bewasted light 

SSall be extinct with age and endless mght , 

My inch of taper will be burnt and done. 

And blindfold death not let me see my son 224 

king richard Why, uncle, thou hast many years 
to live 

gaunt But not a minute, king, that thou canst give : 
Shorten my days thou canst with sullen sorrow. 

And pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow , 228 
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Thou oanst help time to furrow me with age, 

But stop no wrinkle m his pilgrimage , 

Thy word is current with him for my death. 

But dead, thy kingdom cannot buy my breath 233 
king bichard Thy son is banish’d upon good 
advice. 

Whereto thy tongue a party verdict gave 
Why at our justice seem’st thou then to lower 9 

gaunt Things sweet to taste prove m digestion 
sour 236 

You urg’d me as a judge , but I had rather 
You would have bid me argue like a father 

0 ’ had it been a stranger, not my child. 

To smooth his fault I should have been more mild 240 
A partial slander sought I to avoid. 

And m the sentence my own life destroy’d 
Alas ! I look’d when some of you should say, 

1 was too strict to make mine own away , 244 

But you gave leave to my unwilling tongue 
Agamst my will to do myself this wrong 

king bichard Cousin, farewell , and, uncle, bid 
him so 

Six years we banish him, and he shall go * 248 

[Flourish Exeunt Kino Richard and Train, 
aumerle Cousin, Mr e well what presence must 

not know, 

From where you do remain let paper show 

marshal My loid, no leave take I , for I will nde. 
As far as land will let me, by your side 252 

gaunt O T to what purpose dost thou hoard thy 
words, 

That thou return’ st no greeting to thy friends 9 

bolingbroke I have too few to take my leave^of 
you. 

When the tongue’s office should be prodigal 256 

To breathe the abundant dolour of the heart 

gaunt Thy giief is but thy absence for a time 
bolingbroke Joy absent, grief is present for that 
time 

gaunt What is six winters 9 they are quickly gone* 
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bolingbroke To men m joy , but grief makes one 
hour ten 261 

gaunt Call it a travel that thou tak’st for pleasure 
bolingbroke My heart will sigh when I miscall 
it so, 

Which finds it an mforced pilgrimage 264 

gaunt The sullen passage of thy weary steps 
Esteem as foil wherein thou art to set 
The precious jewel of thy home return 

bolingbroke Nay, rather, every tedious stride 
I make 268 

Will but remember me what a deal of world 
I wander from the jewels that I love 
Must I not serve a long apprenticehood 
To foreign passages, and m the end, 272 

Having my freedom, boast of nothing else 
But that I was a journeyman to grief * 

gaunt All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Age to a wise man ports and happy havens 276 

"Teach thy necessity to reason thus , 

There is no virtue like necessity 
Think not the king did banish thee. 

But thou i^ie k*ag Woe doth the heavier sit, 280 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne 
Go, say I sent thee forth to purchase honour. 

And not the king exil’d thee , or suppose 

Devouring pestilence hangs m our air, 284 

And thou art flying to a fresher clime 

Book, what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 

To lie that way thou go’st, not whence thou com’st 

Suppose the singing birds musicians, 288 

The grass whereon thou tread’ st the presence strew’ d, 

Thf flowers fair ladies, and thy steps no more 

Than a delightful measure or a dance , 

Eor gnarlmg sorrow hath less power to bite 292 

The man that mocks at it and sets it light 

Bolin obbroke O * who can hold a fire m his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus 9 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 29$ 

By bare imagination of a feast ? 
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Or wallow naked m December snow 
By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat ? 

O, no 1 the apprehension of the good 300 

Gives but the greater feeling to the worse 
Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the sore 

gaunt Come, come, my son. I’ll bring thee on thy 
w ay , 304 

Had I thy youth and cause, I would not stay 

BOLIN gbroke Then, England’s ground, farewell , 
sweet soil, adieu 

My mother, and my nurse that bears me yet ’ 
Where’er I wandei, boast of this I can, 30a 

Though banish’d, yet a true bom Englishman [Exeunt 

Scene IV — London A Room m the King's Castle 

Enter King Richard, Bagot, and Green at one door, 
Aumerle at another 

king richard We did obseive Cousin Aumerlt., 
How far brought you high Hereford on his way ? 

aumerle I brought high Heie/oid, if you call 
him so, r 

But to the next highway, and there I lett hilh 4 

king Richard AncUsay, what store of parting tears 
were shed ’ 

aumerle Faith, none for me , except the north- 
east wind, 

Which then blew bitterly against oui faces, 

Awak’d the sleeping rheum, and so by chance 8 

Did giace our hollo wpaitmg with a tear 

king richard What said oui cousin when you 
paited with him ? 
aumerle 4 Faiewell 

And, for my heart disdained that my tongue x* 

Should so profane the word, that taught me craft 
To counterfeit oppression of such grief 
That words seem’d buried m my sorrow’s grave 
Marry, would the word 6 farewell ’ have lengthen’d 
hours 18 
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And added yeais to his short banishment, 

He should have had a volume of faiewells , 

But, since it would not, he had none of me 

king richard He is our cousin, cousin , but ’tis 


doubt, 20 

When time shall call him home from banishment. 
Whether our kinsman come to see his friends 
Ourself and Bushy, Bagot here and Green 
Observ’d his courtship to the common people, 24 

How he did seem to dive into their hearts 
With humble and familiar courtesy. 

What reverence he did throw away on slaves. 

Wooing pool craftsmen with the ciaft of smiles 28 
And patient under bearing of his fortune. 

As ’twere to banish their affects with him 
Off goes his bonnet to an oyster- wench , 

A brace of draymen bid God speed him well, 3 * 

And had the tribute of his supple knee. 

With ‘ Thanks, my countrymen, my loving fi lends , 
weie our England in leveision his, 

And he our subjects’ next degiee m hope 36 


green Well,* he is gone , and with him go these 
thoughts 

Now for tile rebels vhich stand out in Ireland , 
Expedient manage must be made, my liege. 

Ere further leisure yield them further means 4* 

For their advantage and youi highness’ loss 

king richarb We will ourself m person to this 
war 

And, for our cofEeis with too great a court 

And libei al largess are grown somewhat light, 44 

We are enforc’d to f aim our loyal lealm , 

The revenue whereof shall furnish us 

For our affairs m hand If that come shoit. 

Our substitutes at home shall have blank charters , 48 
Whereto, when they shall know what men are rich. 
They shall subscribe them for large sums of gold, 

And send them after to supply our wants 

For we will make for Ireland presently 5 * 
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Enter Bushi 

Bushy, what news 9 

bushy Old John of Gaunt is gnevous sick, my lord. 
Suddenly taken, and hath sent post-haste 
To entreat your majesty to visit him 56 

king richa:rd Where lies he 9 
bushy At Ely House 

king riohard Now, put it, God, m his physician’s 
mind 

To help him to his grave immediately 1 60 

The lining of his coffers shall make coats 
To deck our soldiers for these Iiish wars 
Come, gentlemen, let’s all go visit him 
Pray God we may make haste, and come too late 64 
all Amen [Exeunt 


ACT II 

Scene I — London An Apartment m Ely House 

Gitjnt on a couch, the Duke of Iork aad Others standing 
by him 

gaunt Will the king come, that I may bieathe my 
last 

In wholesome counsel to his unstaid youth 9 

york Vex not yourself, nor strive not with your 
breath , 

For all m vam comes counsel to his ear 4 

gaunt O 1 but they say the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony 
Where woids are scarce, they are seldom spent m vam. 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words m pam 
He that no more must say is listen’d moie r 9 

Than they whom youth and ease have taught to glose, 
More are men’s ends mark’d than their lives before 
The setting sun, and music at the close, xa 

As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last, 

Wnt m remembrance more than things long past 
Though Richard my life’s counsel would not hear. 
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My death’s sad tale may yet undeaf his ear x 6 

York No , it is stopp’d with othei flattering 
sounds. 

As praises of his state then theie are fond 
Lascivious meties, to whose venom sound 
The open ear of youth doth always listen 20 

Report of fashions m proud Italy, 

Whose manners stril our tardy apish nation 
Limps aftei m base imitation 

Where doth the woild thrust foith a \ anity, — 24 

So it be new there ’s no respect how vile, — 

That is not quickly buzz’d into his ears 9 
Then all too late comes counsel to be heard. 

Where will doth mutiny with wit’s regard 28 

Direct not him whose way himself will choose 
’Tis breath thou lack’st, and that breath wilt thou lose 
gaunt Methmks I am a prophet new inspir’d. 

And thus expiring do foretell of him 32 

Bks rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last, 

For violent fires soon burn out themselves , 

Small showers last long, but sudden stoims aie short , 
He tires betimes 'that spurs too fast betimes , 36 

With eagej; feeding food doth choke the feeder 
Light vanity, insatiate cormorant. 

Consuming means, soon preys upon itself 

This royal throne of kings, this scepter’ d isle, 40 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, derm-paradise. 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war, 44 

This happy breed of men, this little woild. 

This precious stone set m the silver sea, 

Which serves it m the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 48 

Against the envy of less happier lands, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 

Fear’d by their breed and famous by then birth, 52 
Renowned for their deeds as far from home, — 

For Christian service and tiue chivalry, — 
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As is the sepulchre m stubborn Jewry 

Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son 56 

This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land. 

Dear for her reputation through the world. 

Is now leas’d out, — I die pronouncing it, — 

Like to a tenement, or pelting farm 60 

England, bound m with the triumphant sea. 

Whose rocky shoie beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound m with shame. 

With inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds 64 

That England, that was wont to conquer others. 

Hath made a shameful conquest of itself 
Ah ' would the scandal vanish with my life. 

How happy then were my ensuing death 68 

Enter King Richard and Queen, Aumerle, Bushv, Green, 
Bagot, Ross, and Willoughby 

york The Ling is oome deal mildly with his youth. 
For young hot colts, bemg rag’d, do rage the more 
queen How fares our noble uncle, Lancaster 9 
kino richard What comfort, man 9 How is’t 
with aged Gaunt 9 72 

gaunt O f how that name befits mr composition , 
Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast , 

And who abs tarns from meat that is not gaunt 9 76 

For sleeping England long time have I watch’d , 
Watching breeds leanness, leanness is all gaunt 
The pleasure that some fathers feed upon 
Is my strict fast, I mean my children’s looks , 80 

And therein fasting hast thou made me gaunt 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave. 

Whose hollow womb inherits nought but bones 
king richard Can sick men play so nicely with 
their names 9 84 

gaunt No , misery makes sport to mock itself 
Since thou dost seek to kill my name m me, 

I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee 

king RICHARD Should dying men flatter with those 
that live 9 88 
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gaunt No, no , men living flatter those that die 
king richard Thou, now a-dymg, sayst thou 
flatter’st me 

gaunt O, no 1 thou diest, though I the sickei be 
king richard I am in health, I breathe, and see 


thee ill 92 

gaunt Now, he that made me knows I see thee ill , 
111 m myself to see, and m thee seeing ill 
Thy death-bed is no lesser than thy land 
Wherein thou best m reputation sick 96 

And thou, too careless patient as thou art 
Committ’st thy anointed body to the cure 
Of those physicians that first wounded thee 
A thousand flatterers sit within thy ciown, 100 

Whose compass is no bigger than thy head „ 

And yet, mcaged m so small a verge, 

The waste is no whit lesser than thy land 
O f had thy grandsire, with a prophet’s ej e, 104 

S$pn how his son’s son should destroy his sons, 

From forth thy reach he would have laid thy shame. 
Deposing thee before thou wert possess’d. 

Which art possess’d now to depose thyself 108 

Why, cousin, w^rt thou regent of the world. 

It were a shame to let this land by lease , 

But for thy world enjoying but this land. 

Is it not more than shame to shame it so ? 112 


Landlord of England art thou now, not king 
Thy state of law is bond slave to the law. 

And — 

king richard And thou a lunatic lean witted fool, 
Presuming on an ague’s privilege, nfi 

Dar’st with thy frozen admomtion 
Ma,fce pale our cheek, chasing the royal blood 
With fury from his native residence 
Now, by my seat’s right royal majesty, 120 

Wert thou not brother to great Edward’s son, — 

3ihis tongue that rufcis so roundly m thy head 
Should run thy head from thy unreverent shoulders 
gaunt 0 f spare me not, my brother Edward’s 
son, X24 
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For that I was his f athei Edward’ s son 
That blood alieady, like the pelican. 

Hast thou tapp’d out and diunkenly caious’d 

My brother Gloucester, plain well-meaning soul, — 128 

Whom fan befall m heaven ’mongst happy souls ' — 

May be a piecedent and witness good 

That thou lespect’st not spilling Edward’s blood 

Join with the present sickness that Iiiave , 13a 

And thy unkindness be like ciooked age. 

To ciop at once a too-long withei’d flower 

Live in thy shame, but die not shame with thee f 

These words hei eafter thy tormentors be 1 136 

Convey me to my bed, then to my giave 

Love they to live that love and honour have 

[Exit, borne out by his Attendants* 

king rich^rd And let them die that age and 
sullens have , 

F01 both hast thou, and both become the grave 140 
York I do beseech youi majesty, impute his words 
To wayward sickliness and age m him 
He loves you, on my life, and holds you dear 
As Harry, Duke of Heieford, were here 144 

king richard Right, you say true' as r Heieford’s 
love, so his , 

As theirs, so mme , and all be as it is 
Enter Northumberland 

Northumberland My liege, old Gaunt commends 
him to your majesty 

KING RICHARD What says he 9 148 

Northumberland Nay, nothing , all is said 
His tongue is now a stnngless instrument , 

Words, life, and all, old Lancaster hath spent 

york Be York the next that must be bankrupt so f 
Though death be poor, it ends a mortal woe 153 

king richard The upest fruit fust falls, and so 
doth he 

His time is spent , oui pilgrimage must be 

So much for that Now for our Iiish wars 156 

We must supplant those rough rug headed kerns, 
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Which live like venom where no venom else 

But only they have privilege to live 

And foi these gieat affairs do ask some cbaige, x6o 

Towards our assistance we do seize to us 

The plate, com, revenues, and moveables. 

Whereof our uncle Gaunt did stand possess’d 

yobk How long shall I be patient ? Ah * how 


long 164 

Shall tender duty make me suffei wrong ’ 

Not Gloucester’s death, nor Hereford’s banishment. 
Not Gaunt’s lebukes, nor England’s private wrongs, 
N01 the prevention of poor Bolmgbroke 168 

About his marriage, nor my own disgrace. 

Have ever made me sour my patient cheek, 

Oi bend one wi inkle on my sovereign’s face 
I am the last of noble Edward’s sons, 172 

Of whom thy father. Prince of Wales, was first , 

In war was never lion rag’d more fierce, 
la peace was never gentle lamb more mild, 

Than was that young and puncely gentleman 176 

His face thou hast, for even so look’d he. 

Accomplish’d with the number of thy hours , 

But whenjie fnowm’d, it was against the French, 

And not against his friends , his noble hand 180 

Did wm wdiat he did spend, and spent not that 
Which his tnumphant father’s hand had won 
His hands were guilty of no kindred’s blood. 

But bloody with the enemies of his km 184 

O, Richard r York is too fai gone with grief, 

Or else he nevei would compare between 


king RICHARD Why, uncle, what ’s the mattei 9 
York * O » my liege 

P^tdon me, if you please , if not, I, pleas’d 188 

Not to be pardon’d, am content witlial 
Seek you to seize and giipe into your hands 
The royalties and rights of banish’d Hereford 9 
Js not Gaunt dead, and doth not Hereford live * 

Was not Gaunt just, and is not Harry true 9 
Did not the one deserve to have an heir 9 
Is not his heir a well deserving son 9 


192 
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Take Herefoid’s lights away, and take from Time 196 
His chaiters and his customaiy lights , 

Let not to-morrow then ensue to-day , 

Be not thyself , for how art thou a king 

But by fair sequence and succession ? 200 

Now, afore God, — God forbid I say tiue * — 

If you do wrongfully seize Heieford’s rights. 

Call m the letteis-patent that he hath 

By his attorneys general to sue 204 

His livery, and deny his offer’d homage. 

You pluck a thousand dangers on your head, 

You lose a thousand well-disposed hearts. 

And prick my tender patience to those thoughts 208 
Which honoui and allegiance cannot think 

king rich ard Think what you will we seize into 
our hands 

His plate, his goods, his money, and his lands 

york I’ll not be by the while my liege, farewell 
What will ensue hereof, there’s none can tell, *13 
But by bad courses may be understood 
That their events can never fall out good [Exit 

king richard Go, Bushy, to the Earl of Wiltshire 
straight 216 

Bid him repair to us to Ely House 
To see this business To-morrow next 
We will for Ireland , and ’tis time, I trow 
And we create, in absence of ourself, 220 

Our uncle York lord governor of England , 

For he is just, and always lov’d us well 

Come on, our queen to-morrow must we part , 

Be merry, for our time of stay is short [Flourish 

[Exeunt King, Queen, Bushy, Al merle, Green, and Bacot 
NORTHUMBERLAND Well, loids, the Duke of Lan- 
caster is dead 225 

boss And living too , for now his son is duke 
Willoughby Barely in title, not m revenue 
Northumberland Richly in both, if justice ha 4 
her right 2ns 

boss My heart is great , but it must break with 
silence. 
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Ere’t be disburden’d with a libeial tongue 

Northumberland Nay, speak thy mind , and let 
him ne’er speak more 

That speaks thy words again to do thee harm ! 232 

Willoughby Tends that thou’dst speak to the 
Duke of Hereford 9 
If it be so, out with it boldly, man , 

Quick is mine ear 4 o heai of good towards him 

boss No good at all that I can do for him, 236 
Unless you call it good to pity him, 

Beieft and gelded of his patrimony 

Northumberland Now, afore God, ’tis shame such 
wrongs are borne 

In him, a royal prince, and many more 240 

Of noble blood in this declining land 
The king is not himself, but basely led 
By flatterers , and what they will mfoim. 

Merely m hate, ’gainst any of us all, 244 

Tfcat will the king seveiely prosecute 

’Gainst us, our lives, our children, and our heirs 

boss The commons hath he pill’d with grievous 
taxes. 

And quite* lost* their hearts the nobles hath he fin’d 
For ancient quarrels, and quite lost their hearts 249 
Willoughby And daily new exactions are devis’d , 
As blanks, benevolences, and I wot not what 
But what, o’ God’s name, doth become of this ? 252 

Northumberland Wars have not wasted it, for 
warr’d he hath not, 

But basely yielded upon compromise 
That which his ancestois achiev’d with blows 
More hath he spent m peace than they m wars 256 
jftoss The Eail of Wiltshire hath the lealm xn farm 
Willoughby The king ’s grown bankrupt, like a 
broken man 

Northumberland Reproach and dissolution hang- 
eth over him 

boss He hath not money for these Irish wars, 260 
His burdenous taxations notwithstanding. 

But by the robbing of the banish’d duke 
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Northumberland His noble kinsman most 
degenerate king » 

But, lords, we hear this fearful tempest sing, 264 

Yet seek no shelter to avoid the storm , 

We see the wind sit sore upon our sails. 

And yet we strike not, but securely perish 

boss We see the very wrack that we must suffer 
And unavoided is the danger now, 269 

For suffering so the causes of our wrack 

Northumberland Not so even through the 
hollow eyes of death 

I spy life peering , but I daie not say 272 

How near the tidings of our comfort is 

WILLOUGHBY Nay, let us share thy thoughts, as 
thou dost ours 

boss Be confident to speak, Noithumberland 
We three aie but thyself and, speaking so, 276 

Thy woids are but as thoughts , therefoie, be bold 
Northumberland Then thus I have from Pert 
le Blanc, a bay 

In Brittany, receiv’d intelligence 

That Harry Duke of Heieford, RainoM Loid Cobham, 


That late broke from the Duke of Exete , 281 

His bi other. Archbishop late of Canterbury, 

Sir Thomas Erpmgham, Sir John Ramston, 

Sir John Norbery, Sir Robert Waterton, and Francis 
Quomt, 284 

All these well furnish’d by the Duke of Bntame, 

With eight tall ships, three thousand men of war, 

Are making hither with all due expedience. 

And shortly mean to touch our northern shore 288 
Pei haps they had eie this, but that they stay 
The first departing of the king for Ireland 
If then we shall shake off our slavish yoke, 

Imp out our drooping country’s broken wing, 292 
Redeem from broking pawn the blemish’d crown. 
Wipe off the dust that hides our sceptre’s gilt, 

And make high majesty look like itself, 

Away with me m post to Ravenspurgh , 296 

But if you faint, as fearing to do so. 
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Stay and be seeiet, and myself will go 

boss To hoise, to hoise f uige doubts to them that 
feai 

Willoughby Hold out my hoise, and I will first be 
theie [Exeunt 


Scene II — The Sime V Room m the Palace 
Enter Queen, Bushy, and EUoor 
bushy. Madam, youi majesty is too much sad 
You promis’d, when you paited with the king. 

To lay aside life-haimmg heaviness. 

And entertain a cheerful disposition 4 

queen To please the king I did , to please mjself 
I cannot do it , yet I know no cause 
Why I should welcome such a guest as gnef. 

Save bidding farewell to so sweet a guest 8 

As my sweet Richaid yet, again, metlnnks, 

Spme unborn sorrow, ripe m foi tune’s womb. 

Is coming tow aids me, and my inward soul 
With nothing tiembles , at some thing it gue\es 12 
More than with waiting fiom my loid the king 
bushy „ Ea#h substance of a grief hath twenty 
shadows, 

Which show like giief itself, but are not so 

Foi sorrow’s eye, glazed with blinding teais, 16 

Divides one thing entne to many objects , 

Like peispectives, which rightly gaz’d upon 
Show nothing but confusion , ey’d awry 
Distinguish foim so jour sweet majesty, 20 

Looking awry upon youi lord’s depaiture. 

Finds shapes of gnef more than himself to wail , 
\^hich, look’d on as it is, is nought but shadows 
Ot what it is not Then, thnce-giacious queen, 24 
Moie than your lord’s departure weep not more’s not 
seen , 

Dr if it be, ’tis with false sorrow’s eye 
which for things true weeps things imaginary 
queen It may be so , but yet my inward soul 28 
Persuades me it is otherwise howe’er it be, 

SH IV f 
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I cannot but be sad, so heavy sad. 

As, though in thinking on no thought I think. 

Makes me with heavy nothing faint and shunk 32 
bushy ’Tis nothing but conceit, my gracious lady 
queen ’Tis nothing less conceit is still deriv’d 
Fiom some forefather giief , mine is not so. 

For nothing hath begot my something grief , 36 

Or something hath the nothing that I grieve 
’Tis in reversion that I do possess , 

But what it is, that is not yet known , what 
I cannot name , ’tis nameless woe, I wot 40 

Entei Green 

green God save youi majesty » and well met, 
gentlemen 

I hope the king i„ not yet shipp’d for Ireland 

queen Why hop’st thou so 9 ’tis better hope he is, 
F01 his designs ciave haste, his haste good hope 44 
Then wherefoie dost thou hope he is not shipp’d 9 
green That he, oui hope, might have retir’d ins 
power. 

And dnven into despan an enemy’s hope. 

Who strongly hath set footing in this Knd ^ 48 

The banish’d Bohngbioke repeals himself. 

And with uplifted aims is safe ainv’d 
At Ravens puigh 

queen Now God m heaven forbid 1 

green Ah » madam, ’tis too tiue and that is 
voise, 52 

The Loid Northumberland, his son young Henry 

Pe*.cy, 

The Loids of Ross, Beaumond, and Willoughby, 

With all their poweiful fuends, are fled to him 

bushy Why have j ou not proclaim’d North 
umberland 56 

And all the rest of the revolted faction traitors 9 
green We have whereupon the Earl of Worcester 
Hath broke his staff, resign’d his stewardship. 

And all the household servants fled with him 60 

To Bohngbroke 
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queen So, Green, thou art the midwife to m3, woe. 
And Bohngb»oke my sonow ’s dismal heu 
Now hath my soul bi ought foith hei pi'odigj, 64 

And I, a gasping new deliver’d mothei, 

Have woe to woe, sonow to sonow join’d 
bushy Despair not, madam 
queen Who shall lnndei me 

I will despair, and be at enmity 68 

With cozening hope he is a flatteiei, 

A paiasite, a keepei-back of death. 

Who gentlj would dissolve the bands ot life, 

Which false hope lingers in extiemit\ 72 

Lntci \ork 

green Heie comes the Duke of Yoik 
queen With signs of war about Ins aged neck 
O * full of careful business are his looks 
Uncle, foi God’s sake, speak comfoi table woids 76 
York Should I do so, I should belie rav thoughts 
Comfort’s m heaven , and we are on the earth, 

Wheie nothing lives but crosses, caies, and gnef 
Youi husband, l*e is gone to save far oft, 80 

Whilst others Qprae to make him lose at home 
Here am I left to underprop his land. 

Who, weak with age, cannot support m3 ©elf 

Now comes the sick horn that his surfeit made , 84 

Now shall he tiy his fi lends that flatter’d him 

Enter a Sealant 

servant My lord, youi son was gone before I came 
York He was 9 Why, so 1 go all which way it will 1 
The nobles they aie fled, the commons they aie cold, 
Ai^d will, I fear revolt on Hereford’s side 89 

Surah, get thee to Plash v, to my sister Gloucester , 
Bid her send me presently a thousand pound 
Hold, take my nng 92 

servant My loid, I had forgot to tell youi lord- 
ship 

To-day, as I came by, I called there , 

But I shall grieve you to leport the lest 
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York What is ’t, knave 9 96 

servant An houi before I came the duchess died 
YORK God for his mercy r what a tide of woes 
Comes rushing on this woeful land at once ’ 

I know not what to do I would to God — 100 

So my untruth had not provok’d him to it, — 

The king had cut off my head with my brothel’s 
What 1 are there no posts dispatched foi Ii eland 9 
How shall we do foi money for these w'ais 9 104 

Come, sister, — cousin, I would say, — pray, paidon me — 
Go, fellow, get thee home , provide some carts 
And bring away the aimour that is there [L'it Sci\ant 
Gentlemen, will you go muster men 9 If I know 3 08 
How or which way to order these affairs 
Thus thrust disorderly into my hands. 

Never believe me Both aie my kinsmen 

The one is my sovereign, whom both my oath 112 

And duty bids defend , the othei again 

Is my kinsman, whom the king hath wrong’d. 

Whom conscience and my kindled bids to light 
Well, somewhat we must do Come, cousin, 1x6 

I’ll dispose of you Gentlemen, go* mustei up youi 
men. 

And meet me piesently at Berkeley Castle 
I should to Plashy too 

But time will not permit All is uneven, 120 

And eveiy thing is left at six and seven 

rEveunt York ind Qleev 
bushy The wind sits fan foi news to go to Ireland, 
But none returns For us to levy pow r ei 
Proportionable to the enemy 124 

Is all unpossible 

green Besides, our nearness to the king m lov$ 

Is near the hate of those love not the king 

bagot And that ’s the waveung commons , for 
their love 128 

Lies m their purses, and whoso empties them. 

By so much fills then heaits with deadly hate 

bushy Wheiem the king stands generally con- 
demn’d 
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bagot If judgment lie in them, then so do we, 132 
Because we ever have been near the king 

green Well, I’ll foi refuge straight to Bn^tol 
Castle , 

The Eatl of Wiltshire is already there 

bushy Thither will I with 30U , for little office 136 
Will the hateful commons perform for us. 

Except like cuis t*> tear us all to pieces 
Will you go along with us * 

bagot No , I will to Ireland to Ins majesty 140 
Faiewell if heait’s presages be not vam, 

We thiee heie pait that ne’er shall meet again 

Bt shy That ’& as York thuves to beat back Bolmg 
bioke 

green Alas, poor duke f the task he undei takes 
Is numbering sands and dnnkmg oceans diy 14s 

Where one on Ins side fights thousands will fly 
Farewell at once , for once, for all and e\ei 
pusHY Well, we may meet again 
bagot I feai me, never 148 

[Exeunt 


Scene MI — The \\ olds m Gloucestershire 
Enter Bolingbroke and Northumberl wd, with Forces 
BoniNGBROKE How far is it, mv lord, to Beikele^ 
now 9 

Northumberland Believe me, noble lord, 

I am a stranger here m Gloucestershire 

These high wild hills and rough uneven ways 4 

Draw out oui miles and make them weausome. 

But yet your fair discourse hath been as sugai. 

Making the haid way sweet and delectable 
But I bethink me what a wear 3 wa^ 8 

From Ravenspurgh to Cotswold will be found 
In Ross and Willoughby, wanting youi company. 
Which, I protest, hath \eiy much beguil’d 
'Tne tediousness and piocess of my travel 
But theirs is sweeten’d with the hope to have 
The present benefit which I possess , 


12 
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And hope to joy is little less m joy 
Than hope enjoy’d b;y this the weary loids 16 

Shall make their way seem short, as mine hath done 
By sight of what I have, youi noble company 

bolingbroke Of much less value is m3 company 
Than your good words But who comes here 9 20 

Enter Henry Percy - 

Northumberland It is my son, young Harry Pei cy. 
Sent from my brother Worcester, whencesoever 
Hany, how faies your uncle 9 
henry Percy I had thought, mv loid, to have 
learn’ d hi& health of you 24 

Northumberland Why, i& he not with the queen ’ 
henry Percy No, my good loid , he hath foisook 
the court. 

Broken his staff of office, and dispers’d 
The household of the king 

Northumberland What was his reason 9 28 

He was not so resolv’d when last we spal e togethei 
henry Percy Because your loidship was pro- 
claimed traitor c 

But he, my lord, is gone to Ravenspurgh, 

To offer service to the Duke of Hereford, 32 

And sent me over by Berkeley to diseovei 
What powei the Duke of Yoik had levied theie , 

Then with dnection to repair to Ravenspuigh 

Northumberland Have you f 01 got the Duke of 
Heietoid, bo;y ? 36 

HENRY PERCY No, my good lord foi that is not 
forgot 

Which ne’ei I did lemembei to my knowledge 
I never in my life did look on him 

Northumberland Then learn to know him now 
this is the duke 40 

henry Percy My giacious loid I tendei you my 
service. 

Such as it is, being tendei, law, and young, 

Which elder days shall npen and confirm 
To more appioved service and desert 


44 
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boling broke I thank thee, gentle Peicj , and be 
sure 

I count myself in nothing else so happj 
As m a soul remembering my good triends , 

And as my foitune upens with thy lo\e, 48 

It shall be still thy tiue love’s recompense 
My heait this covenant makes, my hand thus sells it 
Northumberland How fai is it to Beikelej 7 and 
w hat stir 

Keeps good old Yoik there with Ins men of wai •' 52 

henry Percy Theie stands the castle, b\ \on tutt 
of trees, 

Mann’d with three hunched men, as I ha\e heard , 
And m it are the Loids of York, Bei keley, and Seymour , 
None else ot name and noble estimate 56 

Enter Ross and XS illolghby 
Northumberland Here come the Loids of Ross 
and Willoughby, 

Bloody with spun mg, fiery red with haste 

bolingbroke Welcome, my loids I wot youi love 
pursues 

A banish’d tractor , all my treasury 60 

Is yet but untelt thanks, which, moie enneh’d. 

Shall be your love and labour’s recompense 

ross Your piesence makes us rich, most noble loid 
Willoughby And far surmounts our labour to 
attain it 64 

bolingbroke Eveimoie thanks the exchequer of 
the poor , 

Which till my infant foitune comes to years. 

Stands for my bounty But who comes heie ? 

Enter Berkeley 

Northumberland It is my Lord of Bei keley, as 
I guess 68 

Berkeley My Lord of Hereford, my message is to 
you 

bolingbroke My lord, my answ^ei is — to Lancastei , 
And I am come to seek that name m England , 
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And I must find that title m your tongue 72 

Before I make reply to aught you say 

Berkeley Mistake me not, my lord , ’tis not my 
meaning 

To laze one title of youi lionoui out 

To you, my loid, I come, what lord you will, 76 

From the most giacious regent of this land. 

The Duke of Yoik, to know what pricks you on 

To take advantage ot the absent time 

And fright oui native peace with self born arms 80 

Enter York, attended 

bolingbroke I shall not need transpoit my words 
by >ou 

Heie comes his Grace m petson 

My noble uncle f [Kneels 
YORK Show me thy humble heart, and not thy 
knee, 

Whose dutY is deceivable and false 84 

BOLiNGBROXE My giacious uncle — 

YORK Tut, tut ' 

Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uiscle 

I am no tiaitor’s uncle , and that word ^.giape ’ 88 

In an ungiacious mouth is but profane 

Why have those banish’d and foi bidden legs 

Dar’d once to touch a dust of England’s ground ’ 

But then, more 4 why * ’ why have they dar’d to march 
So many miles upon hei peaceful bosom, 93 

Frighting her pale fac’d villages with war 
And ostentation of despised aims ? 

Com’st thou because the anointed king is hence 9 96 

Why, foolish boy, the king is left behind. 

And m my loyal bosom lies his power 
Were I but now the lord of such hot Youth 
As when biave Gaunt thy father, and myself, xoo 
Rescu’d the Black Prince, that young Mais of men. 
From forth the ranks of many thousand French, 

O 1 then, how quickly should this arm of mine. 

Now pnsonei to the palsy, chastise thee 
And minister coirection to thy fault f 


X04 
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bolingbroke gtacious uncle, let me know my 

fault 

On what condition stands it and wherein } 

YORK Even in condition of the worst degree, xos 
In gross rebellion and detested treason 
Thou ait a banish’d man, and here art come 
Before the expiration of thy time. 

In braving aims against thy sovereign 112 

bolingbroke As I was banish’d, I was banish’d 
Heiefoid , 

But as I come, I come for Lancaster 

And, noble uncle, I beseech yom Grace 

Look on my wiongs with an indifferent eye nt> 

You are my father, for methinks in jou 

I see old Gaunt alive 0 f then, my father. 

Will you permit that I shall stand condemn’d 
A wandenng vagabond , my lights and loyalties 120 
Pluck’d from my aims perforce and given away 
Ijp upstart unthntts ? \M1e1efore was I bom ? 

It that my cousin king be King of England, 

It must be granted I am Duke of Lancaster 124 

You have a son? Aumerle, my noble kinsman , 

Had you hist died, and he been thus tiod down. 

He should have found his uncle Gaunt a fathei. 

To louse his wiongs and chase them to the baj 128 
I am denied to sue my livery heie. 

And yet mv letteis-patent give me leav e 
My fathei ’& goods aie all distrain’d and sold. 

And these and all aie all amiss employ’d 132 

What would you have me do 7 I am a subject. 

And challenge law attorneys aie denied me. 

And therefore personally I lay my claim 
T<*my inheritance of free descent 136 

Northumberland The noble duke hath been too 
much abus’d 

boss It stands youi Giace upon to do him light 
yilloughby Base men by his endowments are 
made great 

York My lords of England, let me tell you this 140 
I have had feeling of my cousin’s wrongs, 

F 3 
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And labour’d all I could to do him right , 

But in this kind to come, m bia\mg aims, 

Be his own caivei and cut out his way, 144 

To find out light with wrong, it may not be , 

And you that do abet him m this kind 
Cherish rebellion and aie lebels all 

Northumberland The noble duke hath sworn his 
coming is r 148 

But foi his own , and foi the light of that 
We all have stiongly sworn to give him aid , 

And let him ne’ei see joy that bleaks that oath f 
York Well, well, I see the issue of these aims 152 
I cannot mend it, I must needs confess, 

Because my powei is weak and all ill left , 

But if I could, by him that gave me life, 

I would attach you all and make you stoop 156 

Unto the soveieign meicy of the king , 

But since I cannot, be it known to you 
I do lemam as neutei So, faie you well , 

Unless you please to enter m the castle 160 

And there repose you for this night 

bolingbroke An offei, uncle, that we will accept 
But we must win youi Giace to go with- us 
To Bristol Castle , which they say is held 164 

By Bushy, Bagot, and then complices. 

The caterpillais of the commonwealth. 

Which I have sworn to weed and pluck away 
york It may be I will go with you , but 
pause , 

E01 I am loath to bieak our countiy’s laws 
Nor fi lends noi foes, to me welcome you aie 
Things past rediess aie now with me past caie 

Scene IV — A Camp in Wales 

Enter Salisbury and a Captain 
captain My Lord of Salisbury, we have stay’d ten 
days. 

And hardly kept our countrymen togethei. 

And yet we hear no tidings from the king , 


yet Til 

x68 
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Theiefore we will disperse ourselves faiewell 

Salisbury Stay yet anothei day, thou trust} 
Welshman 

The king repos^th all his confidence m thee 

captain ’Tis thought the king is dead we will 


not sta> 

The bay-tiees in our counti} aie all wither’d 8 

And meteors fngkt the fixed stars of hea\en. 

The pale-fac’d moon looks blood} on the eaith 
And lean look’d piophets whisper feaiful change. 

Rich men look sad and ruffians dance and leap, xa 
The one m feai to lose what they enjoy. 

The other to enjoy by rage and war 
These signs forerun the death 01 fall of kings 
Farewell oui countrymen are gone and fled, r6 

As well assur’d Richaid then king is dead [Em* 


Salisbury Ah, Richaid f with the e}es of hea\y 
mind 

IjSee thy gloiy like a shooting stai 
Fall to the base earth fiom the firmament 
Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west. 

Witnessing storms to come, woe, and unrest 
Thy friends at# fled to wait upon thy foes, 

And crossly to thy good all fortune goes 


ACT III 

Scene I — Bristol Bolin gbroke’s Camp 

Enter Bolingbroke, Icork, Is oRTHXJWBrRL and, Henri Percy, 
Willoughby, Ross, Officers behind, with Blshy and 
Green prisoners 

^boungbroke Bring forth these men 
Bushy and Gxeen, I will not vex your souls — 

Since presently youi souls must part youi bodies — 
With too much uigmg youi pernicious lives, 4 

For ’twere no charity , yet, to wash jour blood 
From off my hands, here m the view ot men 
I will unfold some causes of your deaths 
You have misled a prince, a ro^al king. 


20 


[Exit 
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A happy gentleman m blood and lineaments. 

By you unhappied and disfigur’d clean 

You have in mannei with youi sinful boms 

Made a divoice betwixt his queen and him, 12 

Bioke the possession of a loyal bed, 

And stain’d the beauty of a fan queen s cheeks 
With teais drawn from hei eyes by youi foul wiongs 
Myself, a prince by foitune of my birth, 16 

Near to the king in blood, and neai in love 
Till you did make him misinterpret me, 

Have stoop’d my neck undei youi injuries. 

And sigh’d my English breath in foreign clouds, 20 
Eating the bitter biead of banishment , 

Whilst you have fed upon my signones, 

Dispatk’d my parks, and felled my forest woods, 

From mine own windows torn my household coat, 24 
Raz’d out my impiess, leaving me no sign, 

Save men’b opinions \nd my living blood. 

To show the woild I am a gentleman 
This and much more, much moie than twice all this, 28 
Condemns you to the death See them deliver’d over 
To execution and the hand of death 

bushy More welcome is the stioke/if d$ath to me 
Than Bohngbioke to England Loids, farewell 32 
green My comfort 13, that heaven will take our 
souls 

And plague injustice with the pains of hell 

bolingbroke My Lord Noi thumberland, see them 
dispatch’d 

[Exeunt Nokthlmbbju and Otlieis with Blsha and Gireev 
Uncle, you say the queen is at youi house , 36 

For God’s sake, fanly let hei be entieated 
Tell her I send to hei my kind commends , 

Take special caie my gieetmgs be deliver’d 

York A gentleman of mine I have dispatch’d 40 
With letteis of youi love to hei at large 
bolingbroke Thanks, gentle uncle Come, loid c 
away. 

To fight with Glendower and his complices 
Awhile to woik, and after holiday 


[Exemr_ 
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Scene H — The Toast of \\ lies A Cast 3c in view 

nourish drums and trumpets I nter Kino Richard, the 
IIishop or C^ELisrr, \lmerlf, and Soldieis 

KING RICH4PD Baikloughly Castle call thej tLis at 
hand 9 

\cmeple Yea,- m3 IokI How biooks 3 oui Giace 
the an, 

After your late tossing on the b caking seas ■ 

king piceurd Needs must I like it well I weep 
foi joy 4 

To stand upon my kingdom once again 
Dear eaith, I do salute thee with my hand. 

Though lebels wound thee with then horses’ hoofs 
As a long-parted mother with her child 8 

Plays fondly with liei tears and smiles m meeting 
So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth. 

And do thee favoui with m3 io\al hands 

F#ed not thy soveieign’s foe, my gentle eaith 12 

N01 with thy sweets comfoit his ia\enous sense , 

But let thy spiders, that suck up tlry \enom. 

And heavy gaiteU toads lie in then way. 

Doing annoyance to the tieacheious feet 16 

Which with usui ping steps do ti ample thee 
Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies , 

And when the3 hom tl.13 bosom pluck a flower 

Guard it, I pi ay thee, with a lurking addei 20 

Whose double tongue may with a mortal touch 

Throw death upon thy sovereign’s enemies 

Mock not mv senseless conjuration, loids 

Tins eaith shall have a teehng and these stones 24 

Pxove armed soMieis eie hei native king 

Shall faltei undei foul lebelhon’s aims 

Carlisle Feai not, my loid that power that n ade 
30U king 

Hath powei to keep you Ling in spite of all 28 

!She means that heaaen 3 r ield& must be embiac’d. 

And not neglected , else, if heaven would. 

And we will not, heaven’s offei we lefuse. 

The proffer’d means of succour and ledress 


32 
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aumerle He means, my lord, that we are too 
lemiss , 

Whilst Bohngbroke, tlnough our security, 

Grows strong and gieat m substance and in fi lends 
king richard Discomfoi table cousin * know’st 


thou not 36 

That when the searching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lovfer world, 

Then thieves and robbeis lange abroad unseen. 

In muideis and m outrage bloody heie, 40 

But when, from undei this ten es trial ball 
He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines 
And darts his light through every guilty hole, 

Then murders, treasons, and detested sms, 44 

The cloak of night being pluck’d fiom oft their backs, 
Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves 9 
So when tins thief, this traitor, Bohngbroke, 

Who all this while hath revell’d in the night 48 

Whilst we were wandering with the antipodes, 

Shall see us rising in our throne, the east. 

His treasons will sit blushing in his face. 

Not able to endure the sight of day, r 52 

But self affrighted tremble at his sin 
Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king , 

The breath of worldly men cannot depose 56 

The deputy elected by the Lord 

Eor every man that Bohngbroke hath press’d 

To lift shrewd steel against our golden crown, 

God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 60 

A glorious angel then, if angels fight. 


Weak men must fill, for heaven still guards the right 
Enter Salisbury 

Welcome, my loid how far off lies your power 9 
Salisbury Nor near nor furthei off, my gracious 
lord, 

Than this weak arm discomfort guides my tongue 
And bids me speak of nothing but despair 
One day too late, I fear me, noble lord. 
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Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth 6S 

O’ call back yesterday, bid time return. 

And thou shalt have twelve thousand fighting men 
To-day, to day, unhappy day too late, 

Overthrows thy joys, friends, fortune, and thy state , 
For ail the Welshmen, hearing thou weit dead, 73 
Are gone to Boling broke, dispers’d and fled 

aumerle Comfoit, my liege 1 why looks your 
Grace so pale 9 

king Richard But now, the blood of twenty thou- 
sand men 7 6 

Did triumph m my face, and they are fled , 

And till so much blood thither come again 
Have I not reason to look pale and dead 9 
All souls that will be safe, fly from my side , 8o 

For time hath set a blot upon my pride 

aumerle Comfort, my liege ! remember who you 
are 

* KING RICHARD I had forgot myself Am I not king 9 
Awake, thou sluggard majesty 1 thou sleepest 84 
Is not the king’s name twenty thousand names 9 
Arm, arm, my name 1 a puny subject strikes 
At thy great glory Look not to the ground. 

Ye favourites of a king are w e not high 9 88 

High be our thoughts I know my uncle Yoik 
Hath power enough to serve oui turn But who comes 
here 9 

Enter Sib Stephen Scboop 

scroop More health and happiness betide my liege 
Than can my care-tun’d tongue delivei him f 9 2 

king RICHARD Mine ear is open and my heart pre- 
par’d 

The worst is worldly loss thou canst unfold 
Say, is my kingdom lost 9 why, ’twas my care , 

And what loss is it to be nd of caie 9 96 

Strives Bolmgbroke to be as great as we 9 
X*rqp,ter he shall not be if he serve God 
We’ll serve him too, and be his fellow so 
Revolt our subjects 9 that we cannot mend , 

They break their faith to God as well as us 


lOOt 
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Cry woe, destiuction, rum, loss, decay , 

The worst is death, and death w ill have his da} 

scroop Glad am I that your highness is so arm’d 
To bear the tidings of calamity 105 

Like an unseasonable stormy day 
Which makes the silver rivers drown their shores, 

As if the world were all dissolv’d to teais, 108 

So high above his limits swells the rage 
Of Bolmgbioke, covering youi fearful l\nd 
With hard blight steel and hearts h aider than steel m 
White-beaids have arm’d their thin and hairless scalps 
Against thy majesty , and boys, with women’s voices. 
Strive to speak big, and clap their female joints 
In stift unwieldy arms against thy crown , 

Thy veiy beadsmen learn to bend then bows 116 

Of double fatal yew against thy state , 

Yea, distaff women manage lusty bills 
Against thy seat both young and old lebel. 

And all goes worse than I have powei to tell 120 

king rich ird Too well, too well thou tell’st a tale 
so ill 

Where is the Earl of Wiltshire 9 where is Bagot 9 
What is become of Bushy 9 wheie is G^een 9 
That they have let the dangeious enemy 124 

Measure our confines with such peaceful steps 9 
If we prevail, their heads shall pay for it 
I warrant they have made peace with Bohngbroke 
scroop Peace have they made with him, indeed, 
my loid 128 

king richard O villains, vipers, damn’d without 
redemption 1 

Dogs, easily won to fawn on any man 1 
Snakes, in my heart blood waim’d, that stmg my heai£ f 
Three Judases, each one thrice worse than Judas 1 132 
Would they make peace 9 terrible hell make war 
Upon their spotted souls for this offence * 

scroop Sweet love, I see, changing his propeller, 
Turns to the sourest and most deadly hate 13d 

Again uncurse their souls , their peace is made 
With heads and not with hands . those whom you curse 
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Have felt the worst of death’s destroying wound 
And lie full low, gLav’d m the hollow ground 140 

aumerle Is Bush>, Green, and the Earl of Wilt 
shue dead ’ 

scroop Yea, all of them at Bristol lost their heads 
aumerle Whcie is the duke father with his 
powder ' 

king rich ird • No matter where Of comfort no 


man speak 144 

Let’s talk of gra\es, of worms, and epitaphs , 

Make dust our paper, and with ram} eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the eaith , 

Let’s choose executors and talk of wills 148 

And yet not so — for what can we bequeath 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground ? 

Our lands, our lives, and all are Bohngbi oke’s. 

And nothing can we call our own but death, 152 

And that small model of the barren eaith 

jWJnch serves as paste and co\ er to our bones 

For God’s sake, let us sit upon the giound 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings 156 

How some have been deposed, some slam in war. 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have depos’d, 

Some poison’d by then wives, some sleeping kill d , 
All murder’d for wuthin the hollow crown 160 

That lounds the moital temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court, and there the antick sits. 
Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp , 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 164 

To monaiclnze, be fear’d, and kill with looks. 

Infusing him with self and vam conceit 

As if £his flesh which walls about our life 

W$re brass impiegnable , and humour’d thus 168 

Comes at the last, and with a little pm 

Bores through his castle wall, and farewell king 1 

Cover youi heads, and mock not flesh and blood 

*\yith solemn ie\erence throw away respect, 173 

Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty. 

For you have but mistook me all this while 


I live with bread like you, feel want. 
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laste gntf, need luends subjected thus, 176 

How can \ousi\ to me I am a king 9 

c arlisle M} loid, w lse men ne er sit and wail their 
woes. 

But presently pre'tent the ways to wail 

To feai the foe, since fear oppresseth strength, 180 

Gi\es in tour weakness strength unto your foe. 

And so your follies fight against yoviself 
Fear and be slain , no worse can come to fight 
•\nd fight and die is death destroying death , 184 

Where fearing d}ing piys death ser\ile breath 

vumerle My father hath a powei , mquiie of him 
And learn to make a bod} of a limb 

king rich ird Thou chid st me w ell Proud Boling- 

broke, I come 188 

To change blow s w ith thee foi our da^ of doom 
This ague fit of fear is o\ ei blow n , 

An easy t ask it is, to w in our own — 

Say, Scroop, where lies our uncle with his power * 
Speak sweetly, man, although thy looks be sour 
scroop Men judge by the complexion of the sky 
The state and inclination of the day , 

So may you by my dull and heavy eye 196 

My tongue hath but a heavier tale to say 
I play the torturei, b} small and small 
To lengthen out the worst that must be spoken 
Your uncle York is join’d with Bolmgbroke, 200 

And all your northern castles yielded up. 

And ail your southern gentlemen in arms 
Upon his party 

king richard Thou hast said enough 
[lo AcMErLt] Beshrew thee, cousin, which didst lead 
me forth ^204 

Of that sweet way I was m to despair » 

What say you now * What comfoit have we now ? 

By heaven, I’ll hate him everlastingly 

That bids me be of comfort any more 208 

Go to Flint Castle there I’ll pine away , 

A king, woe’s sla\e, shall kingly woe obey 
That power I have, discharge , and let them go 
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To ear the land that hath some hope to glow, 212 

For I have none let no man speak again 
To alter this, for counsel is but vain 
aumerle My liege, one word 
king richard He does me double wrong. 

That wounds me v ith the flatteries of his tongue 216 
Discharge my followers , let them hence away, 

From Richard’s m?ght to Bolingbroke’s fan day 

[Exeunt 


Scene III — A\ales Before Flint Cattle 

Enter, with dium and colours, Bolin gbrokl and Forces , Ioek, 
Northlmperiand, and Others 

bolingbroke So that by this intelligence we learn 
The Welshmen are dispers’d and Salisbury 
Is gone to meet the king, w'ho lately landed 
With some few private fi lends upon this coast 4 

Northumberland The news is very fair and good, 
my lord 

Richard not far from hence hath hid his head 

YORK It wo«ld beseem the Lord Northumberland 
To say, 4 KmgJEtichaid 5 alack the heavy day 8 

When such a sacred king should hide his head ! 

Northumberland Youi Grace mistakes , only to 
be brief 

Left I his title out 

york The time hath been. 

Would you have been so bnef with him, he would 12 
Have been so brief with you, to shorten you, 

For taking so the head, your whole head’s length 

bolingbroke Mistake not, uncle, further than you 
should 

York Take not, good cousin, further than you 
should, 16 

Lest you mistake the heavens are o’ei our heads 
bolingbroke I know it, uncle , and oppose not 
myself 

Against their will But w ho comes here ? 
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WThome, Hairy whit, will not thib castle jield * 20 

11 lnry plroy The cas f le loyalh is mann d, my 
loid, 

\gunst th> entLance 

BoLINEBtwOKE Ro> illy ! 

Win it contains no king * 

henpy Percy Yes, my good lord, 24 

It doth contain, a king King Richard lits 
Within the limits of yon lime and stone ; 

\nd v itli him are the Loid Vumerle, Lord Sxhsbuiy , 

Sir Stephen St loop , h> bides a cleigyman 28 

Ol holv ieve T tnce , who Icxnnotlcarn 

is opth cmberl xxd 0 1 belike it is the Bishop of 
Gulisle 

rOLiNo broke [To Northuiderlvm) ] Noble loid. 

Go to the rude libs of that ancient castle, 32 

Thiuugh biazen tiumpet send the breath of puloy 
Into Ins min'd eais, and thus delnei 
Henry Bolmgbroke 

On both his knees doth kiss King Richard's hand, 3$ 
And sends allegiance and true faith of h^ait 
To his most roy il peison , hither come 
Even at his feet to lay my aims and power, 

Pro\ided that my banishment repeal'd, 40 

And lmdb lestoi d again be fieely gianted 
If not. I'll use the advantage of my povvei. 

And lay the summer's dust with showers of blood 
Rain’d" fiom the w ounds of slaughter'd Englishmen 44 
The which, how far off from the mind of Bohngbjoke 
It is, such enmson tempest should bedrench 
The fiesh green lap of fur King Richaid’s land. 

My stooping duty tenderly shall show 48 

Go, signify as much, while here we march 

Upon the grassy carpet of this plain 

Let's maich without the noise ot threat’ nmg drum, 

That fiom the castle’s totter’d battlements 
Our fair appointments may be well perus’d 
Methinks King Richard and myself should meet 
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With no less terroi than the element 

Of fire and water, -when their thundenng shock 56 

At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of hea\ en 

Be he the fire, I" II be the yielding water 

The rage be his, while on the earth I ram 

My waters , on the eaxth, and not on him 60 

March on, and maik King Richaid how he looks 

A Paries bounded, md answtied bs a Trumpet within Flourish 
Entei on the ill , ki\c Richard, the Bishop of Car- 
lisle, Auverll, scroop, and S\iisllr\ 

henry PERCY See, see, King Richard doth himself 
appeal. 

As doth the blushing discontented sin 

Fiom out the fiery portal of the east, 64 

When he perceives the envious clouds aie bent 

To dim his glory and to stain the tiack 

Of his bright passage to the Occident 

^ork Yet looks lie like a king behold, his 
eye, 68 

As bright as is the eagle’s, lightens forth 
Controlling majesty alack, alack, for woe 
That any harrr^ should stain so fair a show * 

KING RICH -ARD [To Northumberland ] We are 

amaz d , and thus long ha\e we stood 72 

To watch the fearful bending of thy knee. 

Because we thought ourself thy lawful king 

And if we be, how dare thy joints f 01 get 

To pay then awful duty to our presence 7 7 6 

If w e be not, show us the hand of God 

That hath dismiss’d us from our stewardship , 

F01 well we know, no hand of blood and bone 

C^p gupe the sac led handle of our sceptre, 80 

Unless he do profane, steal, or usuip 

And though you think that all, as you have done, 

Ha\e torn then souls by turning them from us. 

And we are barren and bereft of fi lends , 84 

Yet know, my master, God omnipotent. 

Is mustenng m his clouds on our behalf 
Armies of pestilence , and they shall strike 
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Your children yet unborn and unbegot, 88 

That lift youi vissal hands against my head 
\nd thieat the gloi> of my piecious crown 
Tell Bohngbioho, — foi \ond methinks he is, — 

That e\eiy stride he makes upon my lend 92 

In dangc ions tie 'son he is come to open 
The piii pie testament o f bleeding wai , 

But < re the ciown ho looks for h\e iji peace 

Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons 96 

Shall ill become the flower of England’s face, 

Change the complexion of her maid pale peace 
To scarlet indignation, and bedew 

Her pastures grass with faithful English blood 100 
orthumberl ind The king of heaven forbid our 
lord the king 

Should feO with c i\ ll and unci\il arms 
Be rush d upon f Th> tlirice noble cousin, 

Hury Bohngbioke doth humbly kiss thy hand 104 
And by the honourable tomb he swears. 

That stands upon youi loyal grandsue’s bones, 

And by the loyalties of both your bloods. 

Currents that spring from one most gracious head, 10s 
And by the buried hand of warlike Gaupt 
And by the woith and honoui of himself. 

Comprising all that may be sworn or said. 

His coming hither hath no further scope 112 

Than for his lineal royalties and to beg 
Enfranchisement immediate on his knees 
Which on thy royal party granted once. 

His glittering arms he will commend to rust, 11 6 

His barbed steeds to stables, and his heait 
To faithful sei\ice of ^oui majesty 
This swears he, as he is a prince, is just , 

And, as I am a gentleman, I credit him 120 

king rich ird Northumberland, say, thus the king 
returns 

His noble cousin is right welcome hithei , 

And all the numbei of his fan demands 
Shall be accomplish’d without contradiction 
With all the gracious utterance thou hast 
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Speak to his gentle hearing kind commerdb 

[Northlmblrlaad letuts to Bolinglroke 
[To Almerie ] We do debase ouiselt cousin, do we not, 
To look so poorly and to speak so fan 9 123 

Shall we call back Northumberland and send 
Defiance to the tiaitor, and so die ' 

4 .UMERLE No, good my lord , let S fight w ith gentle 

words, 

Till time lend friends and fnends then helpful swords 
KING RICHARD O God’ O God’ that e’er this 
tongue of mine, 233 

That laid the sentence of diead banishment 
On yond proud man, should take it oft again 
With words of sooth 0 ’ that I were as great 136 
As is my gnef, or lesser than my name, 

Or that I could forget what I have been, 

Or not remember what I must be now 
Swell’st thou, proud heart ? I'll gi\e thee scope to beat 
S^ace foes have scope to beat both thee and me 141 
atjmerle Northumber land comes back from Boling 
broke 

king rich ird What must the king do now 9 Must 
he submit 9 

The king shall do it must he be depos'd 9 14 \ 

The king shall be contented must he lose 
The name of king 9 o’ God’s name, let it go 
I’ll give my jewels for a set of beads. 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage, 143 

My gay appaiel for an almsman’s gown. 

My figui’d goblets foi a dish of w ood. 

My sceptre for a palmers walking-staff. 

My subjects for a pan of carved saints, 152 

Ar^l my large kingdom for a little grav e, 

A little little giave, an obscure grave , 

Or I’ll be buried m the king’s highway, 

Some way of common trade, where subjects’ feet 156 
^fifay houily trample on their sovereign’s head , 

Nor on my heait they tiead now whilst I live , 

And buried once, why not upon my head 9 
Aumerle, thou weep’st, my tender hearted cousin ’ x 6 o 
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We 11 mrk' foul weatkei with despised teais , 

Oui sighs and the^ shall lodge the summer coin. 

And mike a d a uth in this leioltmg land 

Oi shall we pliy the wantons with oui woes, 164 

And mike some pretty rnitch with shedding tears ? 

As thus , to diop them still upon one place. 

Till they ha\e fietted us a pan of gia\es 

Within the earth , and, there inlaid'* k There lies 168 

Two kinsmen digg d their gia\ es with weeping eyes 5 

Would not this ill do well * Well, well, I see 

1 talk but idly and y ou laugh at me 

Most mighty prince, my Loid Noithumbeiland, 173 

What says King Bolmgbioke * will Ins majesty 

Gi\e Rickard lea\e to h\e till Richaid die ? 

You mike a leg, and Bolmgbioke sa^s a\ 
2 sObihcmberlixd M3 loid in the base court he 
doth attend 176 

To speak with you , may t please \ou to come down 9 
king rich ard Down, down, I come , like ghsterwg. 
Phaethon, 

Wantmg the manage of umuly jades 
In the base couit v Base court, w hoie-kings grow base. 
To cony* at traitors’ calls and do them grace 181 

in the base court ? Come down > Dow n, court * down, 
king 1 

For night owls shriek wheie mounting larks should 
Sing [Pvtint ftom Above 

bolinct broke What says his majesty ? 
Northumberland Sorrow and gr ref ot heart 1S4 
Makes him speak fondly, like a fi antic man 
Yet he is come 

Enter King Richard, and Ins Utendants 
bolingbroke Stand all apart. 

And show fair duty to his majesty [Kneeling 

My gracious lord, — 189 

king richard Fair cousin, you debase 3 our pnncely 
knee 

To make the brse earth proud with kissing it 
Me rather had my heart might feel your love 
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Than my unpleas’d eye see your courtesy 
Up, cousin, up , your heart is up, I know. 

Thus high at least, although your knee be low 

bolingbroke My gracious lord, I come but for 
mine own 196 

king rich 4RD Your own is yours, and I am yours, 
and all 

bolingbroke JSo far be mine, my most redoubted 
lord, 

As my tiue service shall deser\ e your lo\ e 

king rich 4RD Well you desei\e they well de 
serve to ha\e 200 

That know the strong’st and surest way to get 
Uncle, gi\e me your hand nay, dry* youi eyes , 

Tears show their lo\e, but want their remedies 
Cousin, I am too young to be y our father, 204 

Though you are old enough to be my heir 
What you will have I’ll gi\ e, and willing too , 

SW do w e must what force will ha\ e us do 
Set on towards London Cousin, is it so ? 208 

bolingbroke Yea, my good lord 
KING fichapd Then I must not say no 

{Tlounsh IXcunt 

Scene IT — Langley The Dice op Iork’s Garden 
Enter the Queen and two Ladut, 
queen What sport shall we devise here in this 
gaiden, 

To drive away the hea\y r thought of care * 
firs;t lady Madam, well play at bowls 
queen ’Twill make me think the world is full of 
, rubs, 4 

And that my f 01 tune runs against the bias 
first lady Madam, well dance 
queen My legs can keep no measure m delight 
T^jaen my poor heart no measure keeps in gi lef 8 

Therefore, no dancing, girl , some other spoit 
FIRST LADY Madam, well tell tales 
queen Of sorrow or of joy * 
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first lidtl Of eithei , madam 

quel> Of neithei, g rl 
Foi if of jo\, being altogether wanting 
It doth remtmbei me the moie of sorrow , 

Oi if of gntf, being altogether had, 

It adds moic soirow to my want of }oy *6 

Foi what I ha\e I need not to repeat, 

And what I want it boots not to complain 
mrst lidy Madam, 1 11 sing 

qi.ee> ’Tib well that thou hast cause , 

But thou shouidst please me better wouldst thou 
weep 20 

first lvdy I could weep, madam, would it do you 
good 

queen And I could sing, would weeping do me 
good, 

Andneaer borrow any teai of thee 

But stay, here come the gardeners 24 

Let ’s step into the shadow of these trees 
My wretchedness unto a row of pins, 

TheyTl talk of state , for every one doth so 

Against a change woe is forerun with woe 28 

[Quefj* *md Lad its retire 

Enter a Gardener and two Servants 
G \rdener Go, bind thou up yon dangling apricocks. 
Which, like unruly childien, make their sue 
Stoop with oppiesbion of their prodigal weight 
Gi\e some suppoifcance to the bending twigs 32 

Go thou, and like an executioner, 

Cut off the heads of too fast growing sprays, 

That look too lofty m our commonwealth 

All must be even in oui go\ eminent 36 

You thus employ’d, I will go loot away 

The noisome weeds, that w ithout profit suck 

The soil's fertility from wholesome flowers 

first servant Why should we m the compass 
a pale 40 

Keep law and form and due pioportion, 

Showing, as in a model, our firm estate, 
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When out sea-walkd gaiden, the whole land, 

Is full of weeds, her fairest flowers chok'd up 44 

Her fiuit-trees all unprun'd, hei hedges ruin'd. 

Her knots disorder’d, and hei wholesome herbs 
Swarmmg with caterpillais 9 

G vrdener Hold thy peace 

He that hath suffer d this disoider’d spring 48 

Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf , 

The weeds that his bioad- spreading lea\es did 
sheltei. 

That seem’d m eating him to hold him up. 

Are pluck d up root and all by Bohngbioke , 5 2 

I mean the Eail of Wiltshne, Bushy, Gieen 
first ser\ 4.NT What ’ are they dead 9 
gardener They are , and Bohngbroke 

Hath seiz’d the wasteful king 0 ! what pity is it 
That he hath not so tnmm’d and dress'd his land 56 
As w e this garden We at time of year 
X>o*wound the bark, the skin of our huit tiees. 

Lest, being ovei pioud with sap and blood, 

With too much riches it confound itself 60 

Had he done so tcTgieat and growing men. 

They might ha\ « liv’d to beat and he to taste 
Their fiuits of duty superfluous blanches 
We lop away that beanng boughs may live 64 

Had he done so, himself had borne the crown, 

Which waste of idle horns hath quite thrown down 
first servvnt What * think you then the kirg 
shall be depos'd 9 

gardener Depiess’d he is already, and depos’d 68 
’Tis do,pbt he will be letters came last night 
To a dear fnend of the good Duke of York s. 

That tell black tidings 

queen O 1 I am press'd to death thiough want of 
Speaking [Coming foiwaid 

Thou, old Adam’s likeness, set to dress this gaiden, 
H$lw dares thy harsh lude tongue sound this unpleasmg 
news 9 

What Eve, what serpent, hath suggested thee 
To make a second fall of cursed man 9 
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Why dost thou say King Richard is depos’d > 

Dust thou, thou little better thing than earth, 

Dmne his downfall » Say, where, when, and how 
Cam st thou by these ill tidings 9 speak, thou w letch o 
“ ex,™ Pardon me, madam little ]oy have I 
To bioathe these news, jet what I say is true 
Kins Richard, he is in the might} hold 
Of Bolingbi oke , their fortunes both are w eigh d 84 
In vour loid s scale is nothing but himself. 

And some few \amti3S that make him light , 

But m the bxbnce of great Bolingbi oke, 

Besides himself, aie all the English peers, , 

And with that odd^ he weighs King Richard down 
Post you to London and you 11 find it so , 

I speak no more than every one dom know 

queen Nimble mischance, that ait so light of foot. 
Doth not thy emb issage belong to me 93 

And am I last that knows it » O’ thou think st 
To serve me last, that I maj longest keep 
Thy soirow in my breast Come, lxdies, go, * 

To meet at London London’s king m w oe 
What * was I boin to this, that my sad look 
Should grace the triumph of great Bolmgbroke 
Girdenei, for telling me these news of woe, 

Pray God the phnts thou giaft’st may nevei grow 

J [E\cunt Queen md Indies 

GiEDE^ER Poor queen' so that thy state might be 


no worse, 

I would my skill were subject to thy curse 

Here did *>he fall a tear , here, in this place, *>4 

1 11 set a bink of lue, sour herb of grace , 

Rue, even foi iuth, here shortlj shall be seen, 

In the iem°mbrance of a weepmg queen [rvcgnt 
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ACT IV 

Scene I — London W estmmstei Hall 

The Loidb spnitu-il on the right side of the throne the Lords* 
tempoi u on the left , the Commons belou Enter Boling- 
BROkL, ALMERLE, SlBREI, NORTHUIBrRLWD, HeNR’J. 
Perca, Fitzwvtpr, another I ord, the Bishop ot Carlisle, 
the Abbot or Westminster, and Attendants Officus 
behind ivitk Bagot 

bolingbroke Call forth Bagot 
Now, Bagot, freely speak thy mind , 

What thou dost know of noble Gloucester's death. 

Who wrought it with the king, and who perform’d 4 
The bloody office of his timeless end 

bagot Then set before my face the Lord Aumeile 
bolingbroke Cousin, stand forth, and look upon 
that man 

jeBAGOT My Lord Aumeile, I know your daung 
tongue s 

Scorns to unsay what once it hath deluer’d 
In that dead time when Gloucester's death was plotted, 

I heard you say 6 Is not my aim of length. 

That reacheth from the lestlul English couit 12 

As far as Calais, to my uncle's head 9 5 
Amongst much other talk, that \eiy time, 

I heard you say that you had rather lefuse 

The offei of a hundred thousand crowns *6 

Than Bolmgbroke’s return to England , 

Adding withal, how blest this lard would be 
In th^p your cousin’s death 

AtrMEBLE Princes and noble loids, 

Wfcat answ er shall I make to this base man ? 20 

Shall I so much dishonour my fair stars. 

On equal terms to give him chastisement ? 

Eithei I must, or have mine honour soil’d 

“SJith the attamdei of his slanderous lips 24 

There is my gage, the manual seal of death, 

That marks thee out foi hell I say thou liest. 

And will maintain what thou hast said is false 
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In U13 heart blood, though being all too babe 28 

To stun the tempei of my knightly sword 

boltngbroxl Bagot, forbear , thou bhalt not take 
it up 

vumerle Excepting one, I would he were the bebt 
In all this picsence that hath mov’d me so 32 

riTZW vter If that thj \ aloux stand on sympathies, 
Tncre is m3 gage, Aumerle, in gage fa thine 
By that fair sun which shows me where thou stand’ st, 

I heard thee say, and ^ auntingly thou spak’st it, 36 
That thou weit cause of noble Gloucester s death 
It thou denj st it twenty times, thou liest , 

And I will turn thy falsehood to thy heait, 

Wheie it was forged, with m3 rapier’s point 40 

merle Tliou due>t not, coward, live to see that 
dr\ 

fitzw vter Now, by m3 soul, I would it were this 
hour 

At merle Fitzwater, thou art damn’d to hell for 
this 

henry Percy Aumerle, thou liest , his honoui is 
as true 44 

In thrs appeal as thou art all unjust , 

And that thou art so, there I throw my gage. 

To prove it on thee to the'extremest point 
Of moital breathing seize it if thou dar st 43 

aumerle And if I do not may my hands rot off 
And ne\er brandish more re\engeful steel 
Over the glittering helmet of my foe f 

lore I task the earth to the like, forsw orn Aumerle , 
And spur thee on w ith full as many lies 
Vs may be holla’d m thy treacherous ear 
From sun to sun there is m3 honour’s pawn , 

Engage it to the trial if thou dar’st 
aumerle Who sets me else ? by heaven, 
throw at all 

I ha\e a thousmd spirits m one bioast, 

To answ er tw enty thousand such as you 

surrey My Lord Fitzwater, I do remember well 60 
The \ery time Aumerle and 30U did talk 
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eitzw ater ’Tis \ ery true you were in presence 
then , 

And you can witness with me this is tiue 

Surrey As false, by heaven, as hea\ en itself is true 
nTZWATER Suney, thou best 

SURREY Dishonourable boy f 63 

That lie shall lie so hea\y on my swotd 
That it shall lende-r \enge«mce and ic\enge. 

Till thou the lie giver and that he do lie 6a 

In earth as quiet as thy father s skull 
In proof whereof, there is my honour ’s p\wn 
Engage it to the tual if thou dai st 

3 * xtzw ater How fondly dost thou spur a forward 

horse 1 72 

If I dare eat, 01 drink, 01 bieathe, or li\c, 

I daie meet Surrey m a wilderness, 

And spit upon him, whilst I say he lies 

And lies, and lies there is m3 7 bond ot faith 76 

T<£ tie thee to my strong correction 

As I intend to thrive in this new world, 

Aumeile is guilty of my true appeal 

Besides, I heard *he banish’d Norfolk sav 80 

That thou, Aumeile didst send two of thy men 

To execute the noble duke at^ Calais 

aumerle Some honest "thnst ran trust me with 
a gage 

That Norfolk lies, here do I throw dow n this, 84 

If he may be lepeal’d to try his honour 

boliin gbroke These differences shall all lest under 
gage 

Till Norfolk be lepeal’d repeal d he shall be. 

And though mine enemy, restor’d again 88 

To all his lands and signories , when he’s return’d, 
Against Aumerle w^e will enforce his tnal 

Carlisle That honourable day shall ne’er be seen 
Many a time hath banish’d Norfolk fought 92 

j£or Jesu Christ m glorious Christian field 
Stieammg the ensign of the Christian cross 
Against black pagans, Turks, and Saracens , 

And toil’d with works of war, retir’d himself 
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In Itvly , and there at Venice gave 
His bodv to that pleasant country's eaith, 

And his pure soul unto his captain Christ, 

Under whose colours ho had fought so long 

bolus G broke Why, bishop, is Norfolk dead f 

Carlisle As surely as I live, my loid 
BULINGBROKE Sweet peace conduct his sweet 
to the bosom 

Of good old Abraham * Lords appellants, 

Your differences shill all rest under gage 
Till we assign you to \oui days of trial 

FnUr \ 01? k, attended 
-yoRK Cheat Duke of Lincastei I come to thee 
From plume pluck d Richard , who with willing soul 
Adopts thee hen , and his high sceptre yields 109 

To the possession of thy royal hand 
Ascend his throne, descending now from him , 

And long lne Henry, of that name the fourth * iij 
BOLJNGBROKE In God’s name. I’ll ascend the ieg$r 


throne 

Carlisle Many, God forbid 1 
Worst m this royal presence may I speak, 

Yet best beseeming me to speak the truth 116 

Would God that any in this noble presence 
Weie enough noble to be upright judge 
Of noble Richard ! then, true noblesse w ould 
Learn him forbearance from so foul a w rong 120 

What subject can gi\e sentence on his king 9 
And who sits here that is not Richard's subject 9 
Thieves are not judg’d but they aie by to hear. 
Although apparent guilt be seen in them , r 124 
And shall the figure of God s majesty. 

His captain, steward, deputy elect. 

Anointed, crowned, planted many years. 

Be judg’d by subject and mfenor breath, 128 

And he himself not present 9 0 ’ forfend it, God, 

That m a Christian climate souls refin’d 
Should show so heinous, black, obscene a deed 
I speak to subjects, and a subject speaks, 23a 
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Stirr’d up by God thus boldly foi lus king 
My Loid of Hereford here, whom >ou call king. 

Is a foul traitoi to pioud Herefoid’s king , 

And if you crown him, let me prophesy, 136 

The blood of English shall manure the ground 
And future ages gioan foi this foul act , 

Peace shall go sleep with Turks and infidels. 

And m this seat of peace tumultuous w ais 140 

Shall km with km and kmd with kind confound , 

Disorder, honor, fear and mutiny 

Shall here inhabit, and this land be call d 

The field of Golgotha and dead men’s skulls 144 

O f if you rear this house against this house. 

It will the woefullest division pro\e 
That ever fell upon this cursed earth 
Prevent it, resist it, let it not be so, ia 8 

Lest child, child’s children crj against you c woe f 
northumbebl ind Well have y ou argu’d, sir , and, 
, for your pains, 

Of capital treason we arrest jou here 
My Lord of Westminster, be "it your charge 152 

To keep him safely till his day of trial 
May it please you, lords, to giant the commons’ suit 
boungbroke Fetch hither Richaid, that m com 
mon view 

He may surrender , so w e shall proceed 156 

Without suspicion 

YORK I will be his conduct [Exit 

bounqbroke Loids, you that heie are under our 
arrest, 

Procuie your sureties foi your days of answer 

[To Carlisle ] Little are we beholding to your love, 160 

And little look’d for at your helping hands 

Re-enter ‘ioRK, with King Richard, and Officers bearing the 
Crown, &c 

king Richard Alack 1 why am I sent for to a king 
Before I have shook off the regal thoughts 
Wherewith I reign’d * I hardly yet have learn’d 164 
To insinuate, flattei, bow, and bend my limbs , 

SH TV G 
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Give sorrow leave awhile to tutor me 
To this submission Yet I w'ell lemembcr 
The ia\ouis of these men weie the} not mine ’ 168 

Did they not sometime cn , k All hail 1 9 to me ’ 

So Judas did to Chnst but he, in tweh e. 

Found truth m all but one, I, m twehe thousand, 
none 

God save the king ! Will no man say, amen * 172 

\m I both priest and cleik * w 7 ell then, amen 
God save the king 1 although I be not he , 

\nd >et amen, it kea\ en do think him me 
To do what seivice am I sent for hither 9 176 

yobk To do that office of thine own good will 
Which tired majesty did make thee offer. 

The resignation of th> state and crown 
To Henry Bohngbioke 180 

king rich ird Give me the ciown He*e, cousin, 
seize the ei ow n , 

Here cousin. 

On this side my hand and on that side thine 

Now is this golden ciow n like a deep well 184 

That owes two buckets filling one aivother , 

The emptier ever dancing m the air. 

The other down, unseen and full of watei 
That bucket down and full of tears am I, 1 88 

Dunking my griefs, whilst jou mount up on high 
bolingbroke I thought you had been willing to 
resign 

king richard My crown, I am , but still my griefs 
are mine 

Yoa may my glories and my state depose, 192 

But not my griefs still am I king of those 

bolingbroke Part of your cares }ou give me with 
yom ciown 

king richard Yoai caies set up do not pluck my 
cares dow n 

My caie is loss of care, by old care done , 196 

Your care is gam of caie, by new care won 
The cares I gi\e I have, though given away , 

They tend the crow n, yet still w ith me they stay. 
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boltn gbroke Aie } ou contented to iesign the 
ciown 9 aoo 

king rich ard , no , no, a\ T , f or I must nothing 

be , 

Therefoie no no, for I iesign to thee 
Now mark me how I will undo myself 
I give this hea\ y weight fiom otf my head, 204 

And this unwieldy sceptre hom my hand, 

The pude of kingly sway fiom out*my heart , 

With mine own teais I wash away my balm. 

With mine own hands I give away’ my crown, 208 

With mine own tongue denj my sacied state. 

With mine own breath il lease all duteous lites 
Ail pomp and majesty I do forsweai , 

My manors, lents, revenues, I forego , 212 

My acts, decrees, and statutes I deny 
God paidon all oaths that aie bioke to me 1 
God keep all vows unbroke are made to thee * 

Make me, that nothing have, with nothing giiev’d, 216 
'Ana thou with all pleas’d, that hast all achiev’d 1 
Long mayst thou h\ e m Richard’s seat to sit. 

And soon lie Rich^id m an earthy pit ’ 

God save King Heni^ , unking’d Richaid says, 220 

And send him many yeais of sunshine days 1 
What more remains 9 

NORTHUMBERLAND [Offei mg i piper ] No more, but that 
you read 

These accusations and these gnevous crimes 
Committed by your person and ^our followers 224 
Against the state and profit of this land , 

That, by confessing them, the souls oi men 
May de&m that you aie woithily depos’d 

king RICHARD Must I do so 9 and must I ravel 
"out 228 

My weav’d up follies 9 Gentle Northumberland, 

If thy offences were upon record, 

Would it not shame thee m so fair a troop 
T& read a lecture of them 9 If thou wouidst, 232 

There shouldst thou find one heinous article. 
Containing the deposing of a king, 
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And cracking the strong wan ant of an oath, 

Mark d w ith a blot, damn’d in the book of heaven 236 
Niy, all of you that stand and look upon me. 

Whilst that mv wretchedness doth halt myself. 

Though some of vou with Pilate wash youi hands. 
Showing an oatwaid pity , yet you Pilates 240 

Ha\e heie delivei’d me to my sour cross, 

And vatex cannot wash am} youi-sin 

Northumberland M\ loid, dispatch , read o er 
these aL tides 

king pich vrd Mine eves a^e full of tears, I cannot 
sec 2 44 

And vet salt water blrnds them not so much 
Bu f the\ can see a soit of traitors here 
Xaj if I turn mine ej es upon myself, 

I hnd niv^elf a ti Titor with the lest , 248 

Fo I have given lieie my soul’s consent 
To undeck Hie pompous bodj T of a king , 

Made glor\ base and sovereignty a slave, 

Pioud majesty a subject state a peasant 252 

NORTHUMBERLAND My lord, 

king richird No lord of tlunec thou haught m 
salting man, 

Nor no man’s lord I h^ye no name, no title, 

No, not that name was given me at the font, 256 

But ’tis usuip’d alack the heavv day f 
That I ha^e worn so many winters out. 

And know not now w hat name to call myself 
O f that I were a mockery king of snow, 260 

Standing before the sun of Bohngbroke, 

To melr myself awa\ in water drops 

Good king, gieat king, — and yet not greatly good. 

An it my word be sterling jet rn England, 264 

LH it command a mirror hither straight. 

That it may show me what a face I have. 

Since it is bankrupt of his majesty 

bolingbroke Go some of you and fetch a looking- 
glass [Evit •ni Atttndrrff 

Northumberland Read o’er this paper while the 
glass doth come 269 
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king rich a.rd Fiend T tliou toiment’st me cie I 
come to bell 

boungbroke Uige it no more, nvv Loid North 
umberland 

Northumberland The commons will not then be 
satisfied 272 

KING fichard They shall be satisfied 1 11 lead 
enough * 

When I do see the very book indeed 
Wheie all my sins are wut, and that’s mjself 

Re-enter Attendant, -with ^ ghss 
Give me the glass, and theiein will I read 276 

No deeper wrinkles yet 9 Hath soirow stiuch 
So many blows upon this face of mine 
And made no deeper wounds 9 O, flatteung glass ’ 
Like to my follow eis in piosperity, 280 

Thou dost beguile me Was this face the face 
Tbat eveiy day undei Ins household loof 
Did keep ten thousand men 9 Was this the face 
That like the sun did make beholders w ink 9 284 

Was this the face Ihat fac’d so many follies. 

And was at last tout-fac’d by Bohngbroke 9 
A buttle gloiy slnneth in thia/Sfce 

As buttle as the glory is the face , 288 

[Dishes the gliss igunst the grow d 
Foi theie it is, clack’d m a bundled shiveis 
Maik, silent king, the moral of this spoit. 

How soon my sonow hath destroy’d my face 

boungbroke The shadow of yom sonow hath 
destroy’d 292 

The shadow of your face 

k^stg rich ard Say that again 

The shadow of my sonow * Ha f let’s see 
9 Tis veiy tiue, mv giief lies all within , 

And these external manners of laments 296 

J^ce merely shadows to the unseen grief 
That swells with silence m the toitur’d soul , 

Theie lies the substance and I thank thee, kmg, 

Foi thy great bountj% that nQt only giv’st 


300 
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He cause to wail, but teaches t me the way 
How to lament the cause I’ll beg one boon. 

And then be gone and trouble 30U no moie 
Shall I obtain it 9 

bolingbroke Name it, fan cousin 30 \ 

king rich vrd 4 Fau cousin ? J I am gieatei than 
a king , 

For when I was a king, m3 flatterers 

WeLe then but subjects , being now a subject, 

I have a king here to my flatter ei 30S 

Being so great, I have no need to beg 
bolingbroke Yet ask 
king rich vrd And shall I have 9 
BOLINGBROKE You shall 313 

king rich vpd Then give me leave to go 

BOLINGBROKE \\ hltliei * 

king rich if d Whithei 3 on will, so I were from 
joui sights 

BOLINGBROKE Go, some of 3 011 conve3 him to fehew, 
Tow ei 316 

king Richard 0, good ? convey 9 conveyers are 
\ou all. 

That use thus nimbly b3 a true kmgVfall 

"^[Exeunt King Richard and Gimd 
bolingbroke On Wednesday next we solemnly set 
down 

Our coionation loids, piepaie youi selves 320 

[Exiunt ill except the Bishop op Cujlisie, the Abbot of 
Wfstminsier, ind Vi merle 

abbot A woeful pageant have we heie beheld 
bishop The w oe’s to come , the children yet,Ainborn 
Shall feel this day as shaip to them as thorn 

vttmerle You holy cleigyman, is there no plofc 324 
To nd the realm of this pernicious blot 

ABBOT loid, 

Befoie I fieely speak my mmd heiein, 

You shall not only take the saci ament 3^a 

To buiy mine intents, but also to effect 
Whatever I shall happen to devise 
I see your brows are full of discontent, 
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Your heaits of sorrow, and yoi i eyes of tears 332 

Come home with me to supper , I will Jay 
A plot shall show us all a men} da} [Exeunt 


ACT V 

Scene I — London A Street lcau»r*£ to the Tower 
Enter the Qleen and Ladies 

qtjeen This way the king will come, this is the 
way 

To Julius Caesar’s ill elected towei, 

To whose flint bosom ni} condemned loid 
Is doom’d a prisonei b} proud Bohngbioke 4 

Here let us lest, if this rebellious eaith 
Have any resting foi her true king s queen 

Enter King Rich\rd and Guard 
<But soft, but see, or lather do rot see, 

My fan rose witliei yet look up, behold, 8 

That you in pity maj dissolve to dcw r . 

And wash him fresh again w ith tiue-love tears 
Ah 1 thou, the^nodel w-heie old T*.oy did stand. 

Thou map of honour, thou E>ng Richard’s tomb, 12 
And not King Rich aid , thou most beauteous inn. 
Why should hard favour’d gnef be lodg’d in thee. 

When triumph is become an alehouse guest ? 

king eichvrd Join not with giiet, fan woman, do 
not so. 

To make my end too sudden learn good soul 
To th^nk out foimei state a happy dieam , 

From which awak’d the ti ath of what we are 

Shfiws us but this I am sworn biothei, sweet, 20 

To giim Necessity, and he and I 

Will keep a league till death Hie thee to France, 

And clo*stei thee m some lehgious house 
Our holy lives must wm a new world’s ciown, 24 

Winch our profane houis here have stricken down 
queen What ! is my Richard both m shape and 
mind 
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Transform’d and weaken’d f Hath Bohngbioke depos’d 
Thine intellect * hath he been m thy heart 9 28 

The lion dying thiusteth foith his paw 
And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with lage 
To be o’ei power’d , and wilt thou, pupil-like. 

Take thy collection mildly, kiss the tod, 32 

And fawn on rage with base humility. 

Which art a lion and a king of beasts 9 
king rich vrd A king of beasts, indeed , if aught 
but beasts, 

I had been still a happy king of men 36 

Good sometime queen, piepare thee hence foi Fiance, 
Think I am dead, and that even here thou tak’st. 

As fiom my death bed m\ last living leave 
In winter’s tedious nights sit by the hi e 40 

ith good old folks and let them tell thee tales 
Of w oetul ages, long ago betid , 

And eie thou bid good night, to quit then guef. 

Tell thou the lamentable tale of me, 44 

And send the hearers weeping to their beds 
For why, the senseless biands will sympathize 
The hea\3 accent of thy moving tongue. 

And m compassion w eep the fire out , 48 

And some will mourn mashes, some eoall black. 

For the deposing of a uglrtful king 

Enter Northumberland, attended 
Northumberland My loid, the mind of Bolmg- 
bioke is chang’d , 

You must to Pomhet, not unto the Towei 52 

And, madam, theie is order ta’en for you , 

With all swift speed \ou must away to Fiance 

king richard Northumberland, thou laddei where* 
w ithal 

The mounting Bohngbioke ascends my throne, 56 
The time shall not be many houis of age 
Moie than it is, ere foul sm gathering head 
Shall break into conuption Thou shalt think. 

Though he divide the realm and give thee half, 60 
It is too little, helping him to all , 
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And he shall think that thou, which know’st the way 
To plant unrighttul kings, wilt know again. 

Being ne’er so little urg’d, anothei way 64 

To pluck him headlong from the usuiped throne 
The love of wicked friends converts to fear , 

That feat to hate, and hate turns one or both 
To woithy danger and deserved death 68 

Northumberland My guilt be on my head, and 
there an end 

Take leave and part , for y ou must part forth w ith 
king richard Doubly divorc’d ’ Bad men, ye 
violate 

A twofold mamage, ’twixt my crown and me, 72 
And then, betwixt me and my marned wife 
Let me unkiss the oath ’tw lxt thee and me , 

And yet not so, for with a kiss ’twas made 

Pait us, Northumberland I towards the north, 76 

Where shivering cold and sickness pines the clime , 

My wite to Fiance from whence, set forth m pomp. 
She came adorned hither like sweet May, 

Sent back like Hallowmas or short’st of day 80 

queen And -must we be divided * must we part * 
king RICHARD Ay, hand from hand, my love, and 
heart from heart 

queen Banish us both and. send the king with me 
Northumberland That were some love but little 
policy 84 

queen Then whither he goes, thithei let me go 
king richard Sotwo togethei weeping, make one 
woe 

Weep thou for me m France, I foi thee here , 

Bettel far off than near, be ne’er the neai 88 

G<^ count thy way with sighs, I mine with groans 
queen So longest w ay shall have the longest moans 

king richard Twice for one step I’ll groan, the 
way being short. 

And piece the way out with a heavy heart 9* 

Come, come, m wooing sorrow let ’s be brief. 

Since, wedding it, there is such length in grief 
One kiss shall stop our mouths and dumbly part , 

G 3 
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TLii's gi\ e I mine, and thus take I thy heart [They kiss 
qllen Gne me mine own again , ’tweie no good 
pait 97 

To take on me to keep and kill thy heait 

[The} kiss again 

So, now I h«?\e mine own again, be gone, 

That I may strne to kill it with a gioan 100 

ki:ng fichard W e make woe wanton with this fond 
delay 

Once more, adieu , the lest let sonow say [Exeunt 

Scene II — The bant \ Hoorn m tl>e Duel or 1 ore’s Palace 

Enter \ork and Ins Dlchfss 
dl chess My loid, you told me you would tell the 
lest. 

When weeping made you bieak the stoiy olf, 

Ot our tw o cousins coming into London 
York Wheie did I lea\e ? 

duchess At that sad stop, my loid 4 

Where rude misgovern’d hands, from windows’ tops. 
Threw dust and lubbish on King Richaid’s head 

York Then, as I said, the duke, gre$t Bolmgbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot ancH^eiy steed, 8 

Which his aspning udei seem’d to know. 

With slow but stately pace kept on his couise. 

While all tongues cued, 4 God save thee, Bohngbioke f ’ 
You would ha\ e thought the veiy w mdow & spake, 12 
So many gieedy looks of young and old 
Thiough casements darted then desning eyes 
Upon his \isage, and that all the walls 
With painted imagery had said at once 16 

4 Jesu preserve thee 1 welcome, Bolmgbroke ! 9 
Whilst he, from one side to the other turning, 

Baie headed lower than his proud steed’s neck, 
Bespake them thus, * I thank you, countrymen 9 20 

And thus still doing, thus he pass’d along 
duchess Alack, poor Richard » wheie lode he the 
whilst 9 

york As m a theatie, the eyes of men, 
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Attei a well giae’d actoi leaves the stage, 24 

Aie idly bent'on him that enteis next. 

Thinking Ins piattle to be tedious , 

Even so, oi*with much moie contempt, men’s e>es 
Did scowl on Richaid no man cued, 4 God save him , 5 
No jojful tongue ga\e him his welcome home , 29 

But dust was tin own upon his sacied head. 

Which with such-gentle soirow he shook oh. 

His face still combating with tears and smiles, 32 
The badges of his gxiet and patience, 

That had not God, for some strong purpose, steel’d 
The hearts of men, they must perforce lia\e melted. 
And baibansm itselt have pitied him 36 

But heaven hath a hand in these events, 

To whose high will we bound our calm contents 
To Bohngbioke are we sworn subjects now. 

Whose state and honour I foi aye allow 40 

duchess Here comes my son Au merle 
york Aumer le t hat w as , 

But that is lost for being Richaid’ s inend. 

And, madam, ^ou must call him Rutland now 
I am m parliament pledge for his truth 44 

And lasting fealty to the new made kmg 

Lntei HC MERLE 

duchess Welcome, my son who aie the violets 
now 

That stiew the gieen lap of the new come spung ? 
aumerle Madam, I know not, noi I gieatly caie 
not 48 

God knows I had as lief be none as one 

york Well, beai you well m tlus new spnng of time, 
L^st you be eiopp’d befoie you come to pume 
What news horn Oxford 9 hold those justs and 

tnumphs 9 52 

aumerle Foi aught I know, my loid, they do 
york You will be there, I know 
aumerle If God prevent it not, I purpose so 
YORK What seal is that that hangs without thy 

bosom ? 56 
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Yea, look’&t thou pale 9 let me see the wilting 
aumerle My lord, ’tis nothing 
York No matter then, who sees it 

I will be satisfied , let me see the wiitmg 

aumerle I do beseech your Giace to pardon me 
It is a matter of small consequence, 61 

Which for some leasons I would not have seen 
York Which for some reasons, &», I mean to see 
I fear, I fear, — 

duchess What should you fear 9 64 

’Tis nothing but some bond he ’s enter’d into 
For gay appaiei ’gainst the triumph day 

york Bound to himself * what doth he with a bond 
That he is bound to 9 Wife, thou ait a fool 68 

Bo\, let me see the wutmg 

\umerle I do beseech you, pardon me , I may not 
show it 

york I will be satisfied , let me see it, I say 

[Snitches it, and leads 
Treason ' foul treason f villain f traitor f slave ! 72 

duchess What is the matter, my lord 9 
york Ho » who is withm there 9 

Enter* Ser\ant 

Saddle my horse 

God for his meicy ! what treachery is here ! 

duchess Why, what is it, my loid ' 76 

york Give me my boots, I say , saddle my horse 
Now, by mine honour, by my life, my tioth, 

I will appeach the villain [Exit Sen ant 

duchess What ’s the matter 9 

YORK Peace, foolish woman 80 

duchess I will not peace What is the matt^i, 
Aumerle ? 

aumerle Good mothei, be content , it is no moie 
Than my poor life must answer 

duchess Thy life answer 1 

YORK Bring me my boots I will unto the king 84 
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Re-entei Sei'i'int with boots 

duchess Strike him, Aumeile Poor bo>, thou ait 
amaz’d 

[Tu Seivint ] Hence, Mllain’ never more come in my 
Sight [Exit Strv int 

York Give me my boots, I say 
duchess Whj, York, what wilt thou do 9 88 

Wilt thou not hide the tiespass of thine own ’ 

Have we moie sons, 01 aie we like to have 9 
Is not my teeming date diunk up with time 9 
And wilt thou pluck my fair son from mine age, 92 
And 10b me of a happy mothei’s name 9 
Is he not like thee 9 is he not tlune own 9 
york Thou fond, mad woman, 

Wilt thou conceal this dark conspiracy 9 9$ 

A dozen of them here have ta’en the sacrament, 

And interchangeably set down their hands. 

To kill the king at Oxford 

duchess He shall be none , 

We’ll keep hmuheie then, what is that to him 9 200 

york Away, fond woman ! were he twenty 
times 

My son, I would appeach^nm 

duchess Hadst thou gioan’d for him 

As I have done, thou’dst be more pitiful 
But now I know thy mind thou dost suspect 204 
That I have been disloyal to thy bed. 

And that he is a bastard, not thy son 
Sweet York, sweet husband, be not of that mind 
He 2 b as like thee as a man may be, 208 

Not like to me, nor any of my kin, 

£\ud yet I love him 

york Make way, umulj woman f [Exit 

duchess Aftei, Aumeile ! Mount thee upon his 
horse , 

Spur post, and get before him to the kmg. 

And beg thy pardon eie he do accuse thee 
I’ll not be long behind , though I be old. 


IZS 
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I doubt not but to ude as fast as Yoik 

And neveL will I rise up fiom the ground 116 

Till Bohngbioke have pardon’d thee Awa} T begone 

[I Neunt 

fcCE\E III — \\ mdsor 1 Room in the Castle 

Fnltr CorrscBroku is Ring, Henri Perci, and other Lords 
bolivgbrokje Can no man tell of unthrifty son 7 

’Tis tull tlnee months since I did see him last. 

If any plague hang ovei us, ’tis he 
I would to God, m\ lords, he might be found 4 

Inquire at London, ’mongst the taverns there. 

For tbeie, the} say, he daiK doth frequent. 

With umestrained loose companions, 

Even such, the} sav, as stand m nanow lanes 8 

And beat oui watch and 10b oui passengers , 

While he, young wanton and effeminate boy. 

Takes on the point of honour to support 
So dissolute a crew 12 

hen'ey Percy My lord, some two days since I saw 
the prince. 

And told him of these tiiumphs held at Oxford 
bolingbrore And what said the gallant 9 
henry Percy His ai*$\ ei w as he would unto the 
stews, 16 

And from the commonest eieatuie pluck a glove. 

And weai it as a fa\our , and with that 
He would unhoise the lustiest challenger 

bolingbroke As dissolute as desperate , yet 
thiough both, 20 

I see some sparkles of a better hope. 

Which eldei da}s may happily bung foith 
But who comes here 9 

Enter Acmerle 

aumerle Where is the king 9 

Boling broke What means 

Our cousin, that he stares and looks so wild!} 9 24 

atjmerle God save your Grace ! I do beseech your 
majesty, 
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To have some conference with jour Grace alone 

bou^gbro^e Vitlidiaw \ ourselves, and leave us 
heie alone [IXcimt Hi\r\ Pepcy and loids 

What is the matter with oui cousin now ? 28 

aumeble [Knctlfa ] Foi evei mat mj knees grow to 
the eaith, 

Mv tongue cleave to mj roof w ltlun mj mouth. 

Unless a paidon^ie I n&e 01 speak 

bolingbroke Intended or committed was tins 
fault * 32 

If on the fust, how heinous e’ei it be 
To wm thy after lo\e I paidon tluc 

aumerle Then give me leave that I may turn the 
kej , 

That no man entei till mj tale be done 36 

bolingbroke Hate thy desire 

[Al MERIE locks the dooi 

York [W ltlun] My liege, bewaie 1 look to tlusclf 
Thou hast a tiaitoi m thy piesence theie 

bolingbroke [Diiwin*] Villain, I’ll make thee 
sate 40 

aumerle Stay thy levengeful hand , thou hast no 
cause to fear 

York [\\ fth 11 ] Open ths door, secure, foolhardy 
king 

Shall I foi love speak tieason to thy face * 

Open the dooi, 01 I will break it open 44 

[Bolii*c broke unlocks the dooi , and afterwud& lelocks it 

Enter York 

bolingbroke What is the matter, uncle 9 speak , 
Recovei bieath , tell us how near is danger, 

■Jhat we may aim us to encounter it 

York Pei use this w 1 it ing b ei e, and thou shalt know 
The tieason that my haste forbids me show 49 

aumerle Remembei , as thou read’st, thy promise 
pass’d 

1 do repent me , lead not my name theie , 

My heait is not confederate with my hand 

York ’Twas, villain, ere thy hand did set it down 
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I toie it from the traitoi\ bosom, king , 

Feai, and not love, begets hi& penitence 
Foiget to pi tv him, lest tli\ pity prove 56 

A seipent that will sting thee to the heait 
bolingbroke O heinous, stiong, and bold con- 
spiiacj f 

0 loyal father of a treacheiors son 1 

Thou sheei, immaculate, and silver fountain, 60 

Prom whence this stream through muddy passages 
Hath held his current and defil’d himself 1 
Thy oveiflovs of good con\eits to bad, 

And th\ abundant goodness shall excuse 64 

This dec dly blot in thy digressing son 

York So shall my \ntue be his vice’s bawd. 

And he shall spend mine honour with his shame. 

As thriftless sons their scraping fathers’ gold 68 

Mine honour lives when his dishonour dies. 

Or my sham’d life m his dishonour lies 
Thou kill’st me m his life , giving him breath, 

The tiaitor lives, the tiue man ’s put to death 72 
duchess [Withm ] What ho, my liege * for God’s 
sake let me m 

bolingbroke What shrill-voic’d si^opliant makes 
this eagei cry * 

duchess [W 1 thin ] A woman, and thme aunt, gieat 

king , ’tis I 

Speak with me, pity me, open the door 76 

A beggai begs, that nevei begg’d before 

BOLiNGBROKE Our scene is alter’d fiom a senous 
thing. 

And now chang’d to 4 The Beggar and the King’ 

My dangerous cousin, let your mother m 80 

1 know she’s come to pi ay for your foul sm 

[Al merle unlocks the dooi 

YORK If thou do pai don, whosoever pray. 

More sms, for this forgiveness, prosper may 
This fester’d joint cut off, the lest rests sound , 

This, let alone, will all the rest confound 


84 
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Enter Dlchess 

duchess O king * believe not this hard hearted 
man 

Love, loving not itself, none other can 

YORK Thou fiantie woman, what dost thou make 
here * 88 

Shall thy old dugf-onee moie a traitoi lear ’ 

duchess Sweet York, be patient [Kneel* 

Heai me, gentle liege 
bolingbroke Rise up, good aunt 
duchess Not yet, I thee beseech 

Foi ever will I walk upon my knees, 92 

And nevei see day that the happy sees. 

Till thou give 3oy until thou bid me joy. 

By pardoning Rutland, my transgressing boy 

aumerle Unto my mother’s prayers I bend my 
knee [Kneels 

YORK Against them both my true joints bended be 

[Kneels 

111 mayst thou thrive if thou giant any grace 1 

duchess Pleads he in earnest 9 look upon his face , 
His eyes do drpp no tears, his players are in jest , 100 
His words come from his movyfeh, ours from our bieast 
He prays but faintly and w'ould be denied , 

We pray with heart and soul and all beside 
His weary joints wquld gladly use, I know , X04 

Our knees shall kneel till to the ground they grow 
His piayers are full of false hypocrisy , 

Ours of true zeal and deep integiity 
Our prayers do out-piay his , then let them have 108 
That mercy which tiue prayer ought to have 
£0 lin gbroke Good aunt, stand up 
duchess Nay, do not say 6 stand up 9 

But 6 pardon 9 fixst, and afterwards 6 stand up 9 
An if I were thy nurse, thy tongue to teach, 112 

5 Pardon 9 should be the first woid of thy speech 
I never long’d to hear a word till now , 

Say e pardon king , let pity teach thee how 

The word is short, but not so short as sweet , 116 
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No word like paidon \ foi kings’ mouths so meet 
YORK Speak it in French, king, say, ‘ paidonnez 
moy 1 

duchess Dost thou teach pardon paidon to des 
strov 9 

All 1 mj sour husband, my hard hearted loid, 120 
Tnat sett’st the void itself against the word 
»Speak ‘ paidon 9 as ’tis client in <*ur land , 

The chopping Fiencii we do not understand 

Tmne eye begins to speak, set th\ tongue tlieie, 124 

Or m thy piteous heart plant thou thine eai, 

That hearing how oui plaints and prayers do pierce, 
Pitv may move thee pardon to rehearse 
bolingbroke Good aunt, stand up 
duchess I do not sue to stand , 

Pudon is all the suit I ha\e in hand 129 

bolingbroke I paidon him, as God shall pardon 
me 

duchess O hap p's vantage of a kneeling knee 1 
Yet am I sick for feai speak it again , 132 

Twice saying ‘paidon 9 doth not paidon twain, 

But makes one paidon stiong 

boungbroke With 3JI my heart 

I pirdon lnm 

duchess A god on earth thou art 
bolingbroke But for our tiusty biotber-m law 
and the abbot, 136 

With all the lest ot that consoited eiew, 

Destruction straight shall dog them at the heels 
Good uncle, help to older several powers 
To CKfoid, or vheie’ei these tiaitors aie 140 

Tney shall not live within tins woild, I swear. 

But I will lia\e them, if I once know where 
Uncle, farewell and cousin too, adieu 
Your mother well hath play’d, and prove jou 
true 144 

duchess Come, my old son I pray God make 
thee new [Exeunt 
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Scene t V — A nother Room m the Castle 
Enter Eaton and a Ser\ int 

exton Didst thou not mark the king, wliat woids 
lie spake * 

c Have I no friend will nd me of this living fear ’ 9 
Was it not so * 

servant pilose weie Ins \ ery v oids 
exton c Have I no fnend 9 ’ quoth he he spake 
it tw ice, 4 

And uig’d it twice together did he not ’ 
servant He did 

exton And speaking it, he wisth looked on me. 
As who should saj, ‘ I would thou weit the man 8 
That would divorce this tenor hom my lieait , 9 
Meaning the king at Pomfiet Come let ’s go 
I am the king’s friend, and will rid lus foe [Exeunt 

Scene — Pomfret 11il Dungeon of the Castle 
Enter King Richard 

king richvrd I have been studying how I may 
compaie 

Tins pnson wfypie I live unto the world 
And toi because the woild i=ypopulous. 

And here is not a creatuie uut myself, 4 

I cannot do it , yet I’ll hammei it out 
My biam I’ll prove the female to my soul , 

My soul the father and these two beget 
A geneiation of still bieedmg thoughts, 8 

And these same thoughts people this little world 
In humours like the people ot this world. 

For no thought is contented The bettei sort, 

As* thoughts of things divine, aie mteimix’d m 

With sciuples, and do set the word itself 
Against the word 

As thus, ‘ Come, little ones , 5 and then again, 

_ c It is as haid to come as for a camel *6 

To thiead the postern of a needle’s eye ’ 

Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot 
Unlikely wonders , how these vain weak nails 
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Ma> teai a passage tbx ough the fhnty ribs 20 

Of tln» haid woild, my lagged prison walls , 

And, foi they cannot, die m their own pride 
Thoughts tending to content flatter themsehes 
That thej are not the fust of fortune’s sla\es, 24 

Nor shall not be the last , like silly beggais 
Who sitting m the stocks refuge then shame. 

That many ha\e and otheis must si£ there 

And in this thought they find a kind of ease, 28 

Bearing then own misfortune on the back 

Of such as ha\e befoie endui’d the like 

Thus play I m one peison many people. 

And none contented sometimes am I king , 32 

Then treason makes me wish myself a beggar. 

And so I am then crushing penury 
Persuades me I was bettei when a king , 

Then am I king’d again , and by and by 36 

Think that I am unking’d by Bohngbioke, 

And straight am nothing but whate’er I be, 

N01 I noi any man that but man is 
W ith nothing shall be pleas’d, till he be eas’d 40 

With being nothing Music do I hear ? [Music 

Ha, ha * keep time How sour sweet ^music is 
When time is broke and^no proportion' kept f 
So is it in the music of infers lives 44 

And here have I the daintiness of ear 
To check time broke m a disorder’d stung , 

But for the eoncoid of my state and time 

Had not an ear to heai my true time bioke 48 

I wasted time, and now doth time waste me , 


Foi now hath time made me Ins numbering clock 
My thoughts are minutes, and with sighs they jar 
Their watches on unto mine eyes, the outwaid wajeh. 
Whereto my fingei, like a dial’s point, 53 

Is pointing still, m cleansing them from teais 
Now sir, the sound that tells what hour it is 
Are clamorous gioans, that strike upon my heait, 56 
Which is the bell so sighs and teais and groans 
Show minutes, times, and hours , but my time 
Runs posting on m Bolingbroke’s proud joy. 
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While I stand fooling here, Ins Jack o’ the clock Co 
This music ma8s me let it sound no more , 

For though it have holp madmen to their wits. 

In me it seems it w ill make w lse men mad 
Yet blessing on his heart that gives it me f 64 

For ’tis a sign of love, and love to Richard 
Is a strange brooch m this all-hatmg world 

Enter G^oom of the Stable 
GROOM Hail, io^al prince 1 

KING RICHARD Thanks, noble peei 

The cheapest of us is ten gioats too deal 68 

What art thou 9 and how comest thou hithei, man, 
Where no man nevei com&s but that sad dog 
That bungs me food to make misfortune live 9 

Groom I was a poor gioom of th^ stable, king, 7 2 
When thou wert king , who, travelling towards Yoik, 
With much ado at length lia\e gotten leave 
To look upon my sometimes royal master’s face 
O T how it yearn’d my heart w hen I beheld 76 

In London streets, that coronation day 
When Bolmgbroke rode on roan Barbary 
That horse that thou so often hast bestud, 

That horse that I so caiefully have dress’d 80 

KING RICHARD Rode u© on Barbara * Tell me, 
gentle friend. 

How went he under him 9 

groom So proudly as if he disdain’d the giound 
king Richard So pioud that Bolmgbroke was on 
his back * 84 

That jade hath eat biead fiom my royal hand , 

This hand hath made him proud with clapping him 
W,puld he not stumble ? Would he not fall dow n, — 
Since pride must have a fall, — and break the neck 88 
Of that proud man that did usurp his back 9 
Forgiveness, horse ' why do I rail on thee. 

Since thou, cieated to be aw’d by man, 

Wast born to bear 9 I was not made a horse , 

And yet I bear a burden like an ass, 

Spur gall’d and tir’d by jauncmg Bolmgbroke 
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Lntei Ktepei, with a didi 

keeper [To th Gioomj Fellow, gi\ e place, heie 
is no longei st xt, 

king rich iRD It thou lo\ e me, ’tis time thou weit 
av a\ 9 6 

groou What mv tongue daies not, that my heart 
shill [E\.i* 

keeper My loid, will ’t please you to fall to ? 

KING richird T^btc ot it hist, as thou ait wont 
to do 

keeper My lord, I daie not Sn Pieice of Exton, 
Who lately came from the king, commands the con- 
trary 

king rich\rd The deMl take Hemy of Lancastei, 
and thee 1 

Patience is stale, and I am weaiy of it 

(Vi kes the Keepei 

keeper Help, help, help f 104 

Enter Evrov and Sei\ants, ^imed 
king rich ird How now 1 what means death m 
this lude assault f 

Viliam, thine own handhelds thy death’s instrument 
[Smithing i weapon and killing one 
Go thou and fill another room in hell 

[He kills anothci then E\ro\ stukes him. down 
That hand shall burn m nevei- quenching file 108 
That staggeis thus my peison Exton, thy fieice hand 
Hath with the king’s blood stain’d the king’s own land. 
Mount, mount, my soul ’ thy seat is up on high. 

Whilst my gioss flesh sinks downwaid, heie to die 112 

[l^ies 

exion As full of valoui as of xoyal blood 
Both have I spilt , O ! would the deed weie good , 

For now the devil, that told me I did well, 

Says that this deed is chiomeled in hell n$ 

This dead king to the living king I’ll beai 
Take hence the rest and give them burial here 


[Exeunt 
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Scene \ I — Windsor An Apaitmcnt in the Castle 

Flourish Enter Bolinobrore and Aork, with Lords and 
Vttuid mts 

boljngbroke Kind uncle Yoik, the latest news 
we heat 

Is that the rebels Jjave consum’d with fire 
Our town of Cicestei in Gloucestei shire , 

But whether they be ta’en or slain we hear not 4 

Enter ^Northlaiberl i\d 
Welcome, my loid What is the news v 

NORTHUMBERLAND Fust, to thy sacied state wish 
I all happiness 

The next news is I have to London sent 
The heads of Salisbury, Spencer, Blunt, and Kent 8 
The mannei of then taking may appear 
At large discoursed m this paper here 
boungbroke We thank thee, gentle Peicj, for thy 
pains. 

And to thy woith will add light woithj gams 12 

Enter Fitzwatlr 

FIT7 water My lord, I— na\e fiom Oxford sent to 
London 

The heads of Biocas and Sn Bennet Seely, 

Two of the dangerous consorted tiaitois 
That sought at Oxford thy due ovei throw 16 

bolingbroke Thy pains Fitzwatei, shall not be 
forgot , 

Right? noble is thy merit, well I wot 

Enter Henry Perca, with the Bishop of Carlisle 
HENRY PERCY The grand conspirator, Abbot of 
Westminster, 

With clog of conscience and sour melancholy, 20 
Hath yielded up his body to the grave , 

But here is Cai lisle living, to abide 
Thy kingly doom and sentence of his pude 
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bolingbroke Carlisle, this is jour doom 24 
Choose out some secret place, some reverCnd 100m, 

More than thou hast, and with it joy thy life , 

So, as thou livest in peace, die free from strife 

For though mine enemy thou hast ever been, 28 

High sparks of honour in thee have I seen 

Enter Evton, with attendants bearing a coffin 
exton Great king, within this coffin I present 
Thy buried fear herein all breathless lies 
The mightiest of thy greatest enemies, 32 

Richard of Bordeaux, by me hither brought 
bolingbroke Exton, I thank thee not , for thou 
hast wrought 

A deed of slander with thy fatal hand 
Upon my head and all this famous land 36 

exton Fiom your own mouth, my lord, did I this 
deed 

bolingbroke They love not poison that do poison 
need. 

Nor do I thee though I did wish him dead, 

I hate the murderei, love him murdered 40 

The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labom. 

But neither my good worcl nor princely iavour 
With Cam go wander through the shade of night, 

And never show thy head by day nor light 44 

Lords, I protest, my soul is full of woe, 

That blood should sprinkle me to make me grow 
Come, mourn with me for that I do lament. 

And put on sullen black incontinent 48 

I'll make a voyage to the Holy Land, 

To wash this blood off fiom m} guilty hand 
March sadly aftei , grace my mournings here, 

In weeping after this untimely bier [Exeunt 
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INTRODUCTION 

On Febiuary 25, 1597-8, there was entered to 
Andiew Wise m the Stationeis 5 Register c a booke 
intituled “The Histoiyo of Henry the IV th with his 
battaile of Shrew sbui ye against Henry Hottspurre of 
the Noith with the conoeipted mu the of Sir John 
Ftalstoff” ’ The fust quarto of our play was pub 
lished by Wise in the same yeai Five later quaitos 
appeared before the publication of the Folio, 1623, 
w r here the text seems to have been taken from a par- 
tially collected copy of the fifth quaito, 1613 Meres 
names King Henry IV in hib Palladis Tarrna, 1598 , 
we cannot be ceitam whethei he lefeis to both parts, 
or, as I believe, to the first alone In the second 
quaito, 1599*. which is lepiesented as having been 
c newly corrected the namo*of the authoi * W Shake 
speare 5 appears on the tiiie page 

It is to be noted that the fat knight is named m the 
entry of February 25, 1597-8 Sir John Falstaft Now 
theie can be little doubt that oiigmaily his name m 
at least the First Fait was Su John Oldcastle In the 
Epilogue to the Second Pait an apology is made for 
the indiscieet use of a name which piobably had given 
offence (as we aie told by Richard James, who died 
iw 1638) to the Loid Cobham of Shakespeaie’s day 
or c peisonages descended fiom the title 5 of the original 
Loid Cobham c Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is 
not the man ’ In the Fust Fart, Act i, Scene ii, Func^ 
Henry plays upon the ongmal name — 4 As the honey 
of Kybla, my old lad of the castle * , and again m 
the 1600 edition of the Second Part the piefix ‘Old ’ 
stands by mistake before one of Falstafi’s speeches 
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Silence is mfo*mcd in Part II, Act hi. Scene 11 , that 
Faisal! \vlien a bo\ w is page to Thomas Mowbiay, 
Duke of Norfolk, which the lustoiical Oldcastle, the 
Lolla»d mait\i, is said by Wee\eL to ha\e been In 
10 IS the tat knight is named by Nat Field 4 Oldcastle % 
and there are othei 1 efei ences ot a like kind and of 
n eailiei date It has been aigued that since the name 
had been changed to Falstatf at tho*date of the entiy 
in the Stationers 9 Register, 1508, the Second Pait, 
whoie the prefix 4 Old 9 seems to indicate that the name 
was originally Oldcastle, must also nave been wntten 
bctoie that date , but Falstaft seems, m spite of the 
change, to have been often lemembeied by his ongmal 
name, and an euoi of the transcriber of copy for the 
punter may easily have occuued, even though the 
manuscript weie one of 1599 We may on good 
rgiounds ascube the aut hoi ship of Pait I to the yeai 
1 1597 and that ot Pait II to the following yeai 
4 Shakespeare’ s souices foi the play aie Holmshed’s 
Chonide and to some extent an old play produced 
not latei than 1588 (the yeai of the death of Richard 
Tailton, who took the pait of Demck, the clown), 
licensed foi the press rn 1594 and printed m 1598, if 
not eailiei — The Famous T ictoues of Hem y the Fifth 
In tins old play, winch is ofTude workmanship, Punce 
Hemy appeals, and among the boon companions of 
Ins notous youth is Sii John Oldcastle, oi more 
familiarly ‘Jockey 9 , who at Ins fiist enhance on the 
stige informs the Punce that the town of 4 Detford 9 
is risen with hue and eiy after his man, who has robbed 
a cauiei Thei e are suggest ions m this play Jiom 
winch Shxkespeaie" developed his diamauciecord of 
Pnpce HaPs youthful ad veil tines and alsoTIiat"n oble 
scene in xlib Second Pait wl ieie the Punce removes 
the ci own and makes himself at last known aright 
to his dying father Fiom the F amove Victories 
Shakespeare caught up the name Oldcastle, and he 
may at fust have had no lecollection that this was 
also the name of the mai tyred Lord Cobham In casting 
about foi a second name Shakespeaie perhaps lemem- 
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bered the cowardly knight of the Fust Pait of Henry VI 
— Sir John Fastolfe, and adopted his name, but with 
a difference And heie again Shakespeare was unfoi- 
tunate, or, if not unfoitunate, be triumphed ovet 
history The histoncal Su John Fastolfe wasagiasp- 
mg landowner, of whom we read m The Paston Letters , 
but — though the imputation had once been made 
against him — he was no coward It is a curious 
coincidence that ne, too, is said to have been brought 
up m the household of the Duke ot Norfolk, as was 
Oldcastle , he, too, was a Lollard, and we hear of 
him in connexion with the Boar’s Head m Southwark 
His bequest to Magdalen College, Oxfoid, provided 
for the support of seven priests and seven poor 
scholars, Di Lee, m his aiticle m the Dictionary of 
National Biography , tells us that m the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries these scholais at Magdalen were 
known as ‘ Fastolf’s buckram men ’ 

In Shakespeare’s Lancistnan tetralogy the action 
runs on continuously from Bohngbroke’s challenge of 
Mowbray m the opening of Richard II to the victory of 
Henry V at Agincourt and his wooing of the French 
Katharine But though the action is continuous 
a considerable'time elapsed betw epn the composition of 
Richard II and that of Il*nuj I\ , and p great develop-) 
ment in Shakespeare’s art is observable During the 
interval King John was probably written, and in 
King John something of humour is allied with history 
through the character of Faulconbndge In the two 
Parts of Henry IV Shakespeare’s woik m this kind 
reaches its culmination C omedy an d history aie now 
fuse d into on e It may be that his rcquamtance with 
that rough -and tumble play The Famous T ictor les 
1 evealed to Shakespeare the boundless possibilities foi 
mirth as well as foi grave historical drama that lay in 
the subject before him If so, we may indeed be giate 
ful to the wiiter of the old play Never had anything 
comparable to Henry I T been previously seen upon the 
English stage The two Parts constitute a single 
play m ten Acts, and the Introductions to each m this 
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edition should be read together The action pro- 
gresses from one Part into the other, 1*he character 
dc\e!op, but lemam essentially the same There js 
nothing invertebrate in this great drama_, all i£ 
coheient, -well knit and compacted 

In King Richaid II ue were shown the aspnmg 
Bolmgbroke m the full strength of his manhood and 
his ambition In his appeal of Mowbray his eye is 
already fastened upon the crow n Here — m Henry I V 
— he has attained by craft and caution a nd co ura ge 
the end of his desnes , but to hold what he has won Jias 
tasked all a strong man's poweis^ The opening words 
of the pla^ are a sigh for the test which it was never 
Ins to possess — 

So bhaken as we aie so wan with care. 

Find we a t m3 for frighted p^ace to pint 

But no such time comes He would fam make 
England forget, in the enthusiasm of a crusade to 
the Holy Land, her internal strifes A noble victory 
has been won by Percy over the Scots at Holmedon, 
but Percy, inspired perhaps by Ins uncle Worcester, 
refuses to render up his prisoneis , '“and presently 
Hotspur and Worcester , Glendower and Lord Mortimei, 
Douglas and the Scots, witl^the Archbishop of Yoik 
to bless their enterprise, are united against him If 
the weary ruler of England is to die — as has been 
foretold — m Jerusalem, it must be another Jerusalem 
than that of Palestine Add to such griefs as these 
the abiding so rro w_t h at iienry s_eJdestT son is in his 
eyesjaot like the gallant son of Northumberland — 

the theme of honour’s tongue , 

Amongst a grove the veiy straightest plant , 

but is stained on the brow with not and dishonour, 
a reckless youth degrading his royal promise m the 
tavern and on the highway Never does the strain 
relax until Henry’s dying hour, and yet he never fails 
to summon his best energies to meet the inevitable 
Sleep forsakes his fatigued eyes, yet he rouses himself 
to confront the necessity of the moment When at last 
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the tidings reach him of the overthiow of the rebels 
he is too faint to iecei\e the good news with — 

The incessant care and labour of Ins mind 
Hath wrought the mure that should conhne it m 
{So thin, that life looks through and will break out 

He can only long foi some dull and favourable hand 
to whisper music to Lis wearj spirit Almost at the 
close comes the *>tai t and shock of the vacant place 
whence the crown has disappeared from his pillow 
And then at last leconciliation and a hope for the 
time to come — not for himself but foi his son — woids 
of characteristically politic counsel, and death m 
the Jeiusalem chambei With pity as poignant as 
that which he rendeied to the second Richard m the 
dungeon of Pomfret Shakespeare leans o\er the death- 
bed of the usurper 

Such a story as this of the strong man bioken, 
Shakespeare felt, had need of relief Some such relief 
comes through the gallantry of Hotspur and through 
the Celtic flambo^ancy of Glendower Hotspur was 
at the same time required by Shakespeare’s art to 
stand over against his other Harry, the young Prmce of 
Wales, and with this in view he is lepiesented as much 
younger than the Henry Percy of history Before the 
Prmce was in his cradle Percy had distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Otteibum Shakespear e’s Hotsp ur 
is indeed gallant, made to be a bright bann e r, a n 
ori flamme of wai, m a border foray , passionate for 
honour , quick m resentment., quick m "tenderness 
forlEe wif e whom m a breath he mocks and _ loves , 
b ut Jacking th e~£alculating powei, the patience and 
persistence, "Tack ing" T oo the reasonable feais that 
temper "Hope, which are part of the qualifications^ f 
a_mllitary leader who_conaucts to success _a real cam- 
paign The Prmce, who seems to his father so reckless, 
is m truth prudent and politic compared with his 
rival He, like Hotspur, is a devotee of honour — 

if it be a sm to co\et honour, 

I am the most offending soul aln e 
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But the lionodi which he seeks lies m the achievement 
of deeds that dutj has imposed upon lulu He is not 
f iseinated as Hotspur io merely bj the splendid danger 
of an enteipiis* 6 I'll read you matter,’ cries the 
tempter Woi cc ^ter, 

deep and dangerous, 

A-> + ull Oi. peiil and adventurous spirit 
Aj to o ei-walk a cunent loarmgjoud, 

On tne unsteadfast footing of a spear 

And tms is enough for Hotspur — 

If he fall m, good night 1 or s.nk oi swim 
Send dangei tiom the east unto the west. 

So honour cioss it horn the north to south, 

Aud let tnem grapple 

‘ We like Hotspur,’ wrote Hazlitt, e the best upon the 
whole, pei hops because he was unfortunate’ With 
some readeis it may be so But Hotspui’s own 
temper it was which doomed him to misfoitune , and 
if Pimce Henry is successful, he knows ho w r to be modest 
'm success Th ere can be no question as to which o f 
the two Shakespeare honoured mbift Princ e Henry 
car-smile as FalstafF, the contemner cf hon our^ with 
Hotspur’s body on lus back, labours acuoss'the field 
and claims the gloiy of his conquest Shakespeare 
lnmself was content to write his plays and leave 
them , pei haps had he seen the entire contents of the 
first Folio mounted upon Bacon’s shoulders, he too, like 
Prince Hemy, would have smiled, and spoken the 
word — 

For my part, if a lie may do thee giace, 

1 11 gild it with the happiest t°ims I have 
The victor of Agmcouit can affoid to let the event speak 
for itself, and m a woid — 

Take it, God, 

For it is none but thine * — 

to render piaise wkeio praise is due Yet Henry is 
more fitted to win admiration and enthusiastic loyalty 
thin personal love, and the ‘swe~t Harry’ of Lady 
Perc> — ‘my heait’s deal Harry’ — is as lovable as he 
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is gallant, and is made to be the centre of a w Oman’s 
affection as wJll as pride Therefore it was, and not 
because he was unfortunate, that Hazlitt liked Hotspui 
‘ the best upon the whole 9 

With the facts of history Shakespeare m these plays 
deals with his accustomed freedom In some details 
he was misled by Holmshed , other errors are not 
errors from a drswnatic point of view Hotspur and 
his wife may m great measure be regarded as of hib 
own creation Owen Glendower is transported mto 
the play fiom the chronicles 4 Strange wonders,’ 
Holmshed tells us, * happened at the nativity of this 
man 9 When the King went to chastise his presump- 
tion, ‘ Owen conveyed himself out of the way mto his 
known lurking-places, and, as was thought through 
ait magic, he caused such foul weather of winds, 
tempests, ram, snow, and hail to be raised for the 
annoyance of the King’s army, that the Kmg was 
constrained to leturn home 9 But, though a half- 
barbaric chieftain, he had been 6 set to study the laws 
of the realm, and became an utter barrister, or an 
apprentice of tho law, as they termed him 9 Shake- 
speaie has given him this English culture, of which we 
read m Hohnslied, together with the superstitious 
exaltations and the wondef*at himself as one m whom 
the powers of nature are interested, which call forth 
the mockery of Hotspur The contrast between the 
diverse elements from which the party of rebellion 
is formed and the single and steadfast purpose of the 
Kmg is emphasized by Shakespeare The national 
cause is opposed by the rivalry of contending personal 
ambitions , the rash heat of youth and the timidity of 
eld$r years work against each other for the destruction 
of the revolters 

The historical period covered by the action of the 
first Part of the play is less than a year — from September, 
1402 to July 1403 , m the second Part Shakespeare 
deals m his own dramatic fashion with a period of 
some ten years On Passion Sunday, April 9, 1413, 
King Henry V was crowned at Westminster 

SH IV h 
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Scene I —London The Palace 
Enter King Henri, W estsioreiand, and Others 

king henry So shaken as we aie, so wan with care, 
Tind w r e a tune foi flighted peace to pant, 

And bieathe short-winded accents of new broils 
To be commenc’d m stronds afar remote 4 

No moie the thirsty entrance of this soil 
£ 5 hall daub her lips with her own children’s blood , 

No more shall trenching war channel hei fields, 

Nor biuise hei floweiets with the aimed hoofs 8 

Of hostile paces, those opposed ej es, 

Which, like the meteois of a tioubled heaven, 

All of one natthe, of one substance bied. 

Bid lately meet in the mtsetine shock 12 

And funous close of civil butcheiy, 

Shall now , in mutual well-beseeming ranks, 

March all one way, and be no more oppos’d 
Against acquaintance, kindred and allies 16 

The edge of wax, like an ill-sheathed knife, 

No more shall cut his master Therefore, fi lends, 

As fat as to the sepulchie of Christ, — 

Whose soldier now, under whose blessed cross 20 
We are impressed and engag’d to fight, — 

Forthwith a pow er of English shall we levy, 

Whose arms were moulded m their mothers 7 womb 
To chase these pagans in those holy fields 24 

Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet 
Which fourteen bundled years ago were nail’d 
For our advantage on the bitter cross 
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But this oui puipose is a twelvemonth old, 28 

And bootless ’tis to tell you we will go r 
Therefore we meet not now Then let me heat 
Ot you, my gentle cousin Westmoreland, 

What yesternight oai council did deciee 32 

In forw ardmg this deal expedience 

w lstmorel ind My liege, this haste was hot m 
question. 

And many limits of the charge set down 

But yesternight, when all athwait there came 36 

A post fiom Wales loaden with hea\y news , 

Whose woist was, that the noble Moitimei, 

Leading the men of Heiefoidslnre to fight 

Against the megulai and wild Glendowei, 40 

Was by the lude hands ot that Welshman taken. 

And a thousand of his people butchered , 

Upon whose dead corpse’ there was such misuse. 

Such beastly shameless transformation 44 

By those Welshwomen done, as may not be 
Without much shame le told 01 spoken of 

king henry It seems then that the tidings of this 
broil 

Brake off our business for the Holy Land 48 

Westmoreland This match’d witlf other like, my 
gracious lord , 

For more uneven and unwelcome news 
Came fiom the nopth and thus it did import 
On Holy-rood day, the gallant Hotspui tkeie, 52 
Young Hany Percy and biave Archibald, 

That evei -valiant and approved Scot, 

At Holmedon met, 

Wheie they did spend a sad and bloody hour , 56 

As by discharge ot their artillery, 

And shape of likelihood, the news was told , 

For he that brought them, in the very heat 

And pride of their contention did take horse, 60 

Uneei tain of the issue any way 

kino henry Heie is a dear and true mdustiiousi 
friend. 

Sir Waltei Blunt, new lighted from his horse. 
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Stain’d with the variation of each soil 64 

Betwixt that fltolmedon and this seat of ouis , 

\nd he hath brought us smooth and w elcome news 
The Eail of Douglas is discomfited , 

Ten thousand bold Scots, two and twenty Lmglits, 68 
Balk’d in then own blood did Sn Walter see 
On Holmedon’s plains of pnsoners Hotspui took 
Mordake the Eaikof Fife, and eldest son 
To beaten Douglas, and the Earls ot Athol, 72 

Of Muriaj, Angus, and Menteith 
And is not this an honouiable spoil 9 
A gallant puze 9 ha, cousin, is it not 9 

w estmorel vnd In faith, 76 

It is a conquest foi a punce to boast of 

king henry Yea, there thou mak’st me sad and 
mak’st me sm 

In envy that my Lord Noithumberland 
Should be the father to so blest a son, 80 

son who is the theme of honoui’s tongue , 

Amongst a grove the vexy straightest plant , 

Who is sweet Fortune’s mimon and her pride 

Whilst I, by looking on the praise of him, 84 

See not and dishonour stain the blow 

Of my >oung Hairy O T that it could be piov’d 

That some night tupping fauy had exchang’d 

In cradle-clothes our children wheie they laj, 88 

And call’d mine Percy, his Plantagenet 

Then would I have his Hairy, and he mine 

But let him from my thoughts What think you, eoz. 

Of this young Peicy’s pride 9 the pnsoneis, 92 

Which he m this adventure hath surpris’d, 

To his own use he keeps, and sends me word, 

I stall have none but Mordake Eail of Fife 

Westmoreland This is his uncle’s teaching, this is 
Worcester, 96 

Malevolent to you m all aspects , 

Which makes him prune lnmself, and bristle up 
The crest of youth against your dignity 
king henry But I have sent for him to answer 
this , 


100 
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And foi this cause a w lnle w c must neglect 

Oui holy puipose to Jerusalem 

Cousin, on Wednesda} next oui council wo 

Will hold at Windsor , so mfoim the loids 104 

But come youiself with speed to us again , 

Foi moie is to be said and to be done 
Than out of anger can be uttered 

Westmorland I will, my liege ITS cunt 


Scene II — The % une An Apartment of the Prince s 
Enter the Prince and F\lst\et 
falstaff Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad ? 
prince Thou ait so tat witted, with drinking of old 
sack, and unbuttoning thee after supper, and sleeping 
upon benches aftei noon, that thou hast forgotten to 
demand that truly which thou wouldst truly know 
What a devil hast thou to do with the time of the day 9 
unless hours were cups of sack, and minutes capons; 
and clocks the tongues of bawds, and dials the signs of 
leapmg-houses, and the blessed sun himself a fan hot 
wench m flame colour’d taffeta, I sec no reason why 
thou shouldst be so superfluous to demand the time 
of the day 12 

falstaff Indeed, you come near me now, Hal, 
for we that take purses go by the moon and the seven 
stais, and not by Phoebus, he, ‘ that wandenng knight 
so fan ’ And, I prithee, sweet wag, when thou art 
king, — as, God save thy Grace, — majesty, I should say, 
foi giace thou wilt have none, — 

prince What 1 none 9 19 

falstaff No, by my troth , not so much as will 
seive to be prologue to an egg and butter 

prince Well, how then 9 come, roundly, roundly 
falstaff Many, then, sweet wag, when thou art 
king, let not us that are squnes of the night’s body be 
called thieves of the day’s beauty let us be Diana’s 
foresters, gentlemen of the shade, minions of the moon ? 
and let men say, we be men of good government, being 
governed as the sea is, by our noble and chaste 
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mistress the moon, undei whose countenance we 
steal * 30 

prince Thou savest well, and it holds well too 
for the f 01 tune of us that aie the moon’s men doth ebb 
and flow like the sea, being governed as the sea is, by 
the moon As foi pioot now a puise of gold most 
resolutely snatched on Monday night and mdst dis- 
soluteh spent on •Tuesday morning got with sweaung 
6 Laj bj- 9 , and spent with c lying Bring m 9 now mas 
low an ebb as the foot of the laddei, and by and byj 
m as high a flow as the ndge of the gallows 3sl 

falstaff By the Loid, thou safest true, lad And 
is not mj hostess of the tavern a most sweet wench 9 
prince As the hone\ of Hybla, my old lad of the 
castle And is not a buff jerkin a most sweet robe of 
duiance 9 44 

falstiff How now, how now, mad wag 1 what, 
in thy quips and thy quiddities 9 what a plague ha\e 
~ to do with a buff jeikm 9 

prince Why, what a pox have I to do with my 
hostess of the tavern 9 49 

falstaff Well, thou hast called her to a reckoning 
many a time and oft 

prince Did I eve] call for thee to pay thy pait 9 
falstaff No , I’ll gite thee thy due, thou hast 
paid all there 54 

prince Yea, and elsewhere, so far as my com would 
stretch , and where it would not, I have used my credit 
FALST4FF Yea, and so used it that, were it not here 
apparent that thou ait heir apparent, — But, I prithee, 
sweet wag, shall there be gallows standing m England 
when thou ait king, and resolution thus fobbed as it is 
wi$h the rusty curb of old father antick the law 9 Do 
not thou, when thou art king, hang a thief 

prince No , thou shalt <53 

falstaff Shall I 9 O rare ' By the Lord, I’ll be 
a brave judge 

prince Thou judgest false already , I mean, thou 
shalt have the hanging of the thieves and so become 
a lare hangman 
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falstaff Well, Hal, well , and m some sort it 
jumps with my humour as well as waitn g m the court, 
I can tell you 

prince Foi obtaining of suits * 72 

fvlstaff Yea, for obtaining of suits, whereof the 
hangman hath no lean wardrobe ’Sblood, I am as 
melancholy as a gib cat, 01 a lugged bear 
prince Or an old lion, or a lovers lute 7 6 

filstaff Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire bag- 
pipe 

prince What sayest thou to a haie, or the melan- 
choly of Moor ditch * 80 

falstaff Thou hast the most unsavoiy similes, 
and art, indeed, the most comparative, rascalliest, 
sweet young prince , but, Hal, I prithee, trouble me no 
more with vanity I would to God thou and I knew 
where a commodity of good names were to be bought 
An old lord of the council rated me the other day m the 
street about you, sir, but I marked him not , and yet 
he talked very wisely, but I regarded lnm not , and yet 
he talked wisely, and m the street too 89 

prince Thou didst well , for wasdom cries out m 
the streets, and no man regaids it 
falstaff O * thou hast damnable'" iteration, and 
art indeed able to eoirupt^a saint Thou hast done 
much harm upon me, Hal , God forgive thee for it T 
Before I knew thee, Hal, I knew nothing , and now 
am I, if a man should speak truly, little bettei than one 
of the wicked I must give over this life, and I will 

f ive it over , by the Lord, an I do not, I am a villain 
’ll be damned for never a king’s son m Christendom 
prince Where shall we take a purse to-morrow. 
Jack ’ jot 

falstaff Zounds * where thou wilt, lad, I’ll make 
one , an I do not, call me a villain and baffle me 
prince I see a good amendment of life m thee , 
from praying to purse-taking. 105 
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.enter Poins, at a distance 

falstaff Why, Hal, ’tis my v ocation, Hal , ’tis 
no sm foi a man to laboui in his vocation Poms 1 
Now shall we know if Gadshill have set a match 
O f if men were to be saved by merit, what hole m hell 
weie hot enough for him 7 This is the most omnipotent 
villain that ever otied 4 Stand 1 ’ toa true man 

prince Good monow, Ned 112 

poins Good monow, sweet Hal What says 
Monsieur Remorse 9 What sa>s S11 John Sack and- 
Sugar 9 Jack 1 how agrees the devil and thee about thy 
soul, that thou soldest him on Good Friday last for 
a cup of Madeira and a cold capon’s leg 9 117 

prince Sir John stands to his woid, the devil shall 
have his baigain , for he was never yet a bleaker of 
proverbs he will give the devil his due 120 

poins Then ait thou damned foi keeping thy word 
th the devil 

prince Else he had been damned for cozening the 
devil 124 

poins But n*y lads, lads, to-monow morning, 
by four o’clock early at Gadslull * Theie are pilgrims 
going to Canterbuiy with jack offerings, and tiaders 
ndmg to London with fat puises I have vizardb for 
you all , you have hoises for 3 oui selves Gadshill lies 
to night m Rochestei , I have bespoke suppei to- 
moirovv night m Eastcheap we may do it as secuie 
as sleep If you will go I will stuff 50m puises full 
of crow ns , if you w ill not, tairy at home and be hanged 
falstaff Hear ye, Yedward it I tairy at home 
and go not. I’ll hang >ou for going 

bcins You will, chops 9 *36 

falstaff Hal, wilt thou make one 9 
prince Who, I rob 9 I a thief 9 not I, by my faith 
falstaff There ’s neither honesty, manhood, nor 
jjgood fellowship m thee, nor thou earnest not of the 
blood royal, if thou darest not stand for ten shillings 
prince Well then, once in my days I’ll be a 
madcap 

h 3 
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falst 4 .it Why, that ’s well said 144 

prince Well, come what will. I’ll tJny at home 
falstaff B\ the Lord, I’ll be a tiaitor then, when 
thou art king 

prince I caie not *4* 

poins S11 John, I puthee, leave the prince and me 
alone I will lay him down such reasons for this 
adventure that he shall go 151 

falstaff Well, God give thee the spmt of pei- 
suasion and him the eus ot piofiting, that what thou 
speakest may move, and what he hears may be believed, 
that the true punce may, for lecreation sake, prove 
a false thief , for the pool abuses of the time want 
countenance Faiewell you shall find me m East- 

cheap 158 

prince Faiewell, thou latter spung ! Farewell, 

All hallow n summei » [Exit rALSTAn 

poins Now, mv good sweet honey loicl, ude with 
us to monow I have a jest to execute that I cannot* 
manage alone Falstaff, Baidolph, Peto, and Gadslnll 
shall rob those men that we have already waylaid, 
youiself and I will not be there , and- when they have 
the booty, if you and I do not 10b them, cut this head 
from my shoulders r 167 

prince But how shall tffe pait with them in setting 
foith 

poins Why, we will set foith befoie 01 after them, 
and appoint them a place of meeting, wherein it is at 
oui pleasuie to fail , and then will they adventme upon 
the exploit themselves, w Inch they shall have no sooner 
achieved but we’ll set upon them 

prince Yea, but J tis like that they will know us 
by oui hoises, by our habits, and by every othei appoint- 
ment, to be ourselves 177 

poins Tut » oui horses they shall not see. I’ll tie 
them m the wood , oui vizaids we will change after we 
leave them , and, sirrah, I have cases of buckram foi 
the nonce, to mmask our noted outward garments 18 £ 
prince Yea, but I doubt they will be too hard 
for us 
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poins Well, for two of them, I know them to be 
as true bred cowards as ever turned back , and for the 
third, if he fight longer than he sees reason, I’ll forswear 
arms The virtue of this jest will be, the incomprehen- 
sible lies that this same fat logue will tell us when we 
meet at supper how thirty, at least, he fought with , 
what wards, what blow's, what extremities he endured. 


and m the reproof of this lies the jest 191 

prince Well? I’ll go with thee provide us all 
things necessary and meet me to moirow night m 
Eastcheap , there I’ll sup Faiewell 
poins Farewell, my lord [E\it 

prince I know } ou all, and will awhile uphold 
The unyok’d humour of join idleness 197 

Yet herein will I mutate the sun, 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smothei up his beauty fiom the world, 200 

That when he please again to be himself, 

Being wanted, he may be more wonder’d at. 

By bieakmg through the foul and ugfy mists 
Ot vapours that did seem to strangle lum 204 

If all the year ^eie placing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work , 

But when they seldom come, they wish’d for come, 
And nothing pleaseth bufcraie accidents 208 

So, when this loose behaviour I thiow off. 

And pay the debt I never promised, 

By how much better than my word Tam 

By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes , 2x2 

And like bright metal on a sullen ground. 

My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, 

Shalfr show more goodly and attract more e} es 
Than that which hath no foil to set it oft 216 

I’Tl so offend to make offence a skill , 

Redeeming time when men think least I will [Exit 
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Scene III — The Same The Palace 

Enter King Hfnra, Northumberland, Worcester, Hotspur, 
Sir Walter Blunt, and Others 

king henry My blood hath been too cold and 
tempeiate. 

Unapt to stir at these indignities. 

And you have found me , for accordingly 

You tread upon my patience but, be sure, 4 

I v ill from henceforth rather be myself. 

Mighty, and to be fear’d, than my condition. 

Which hath been smooth as oil, soft as young down. 
And therefoie lost that title of respect 8 

Which the proud soul ne’er pays but to the proud 
Worcester Oui house, my sovereign liege, little 
deserves 

The scourge of greatness to be us’d on it , 

And that same greatness too which our own hands 12 
Have holp to make so portly 

NORTHUMBERLAND My loid, 

king henry Worcester, get thee gone , for I do see 
Banger and disobedience m thine eye ~ 16 

O, sir, your presence is too bold and peremptory. 

And majesty might never yet endure 

The moody frontier of a ser^int brow 

You have good Ipave to leave us , when we need 20 

Your use and counsel we shall send for you 

[Evifc WORCESTER 

[To Northumberland] You were about to speak 

Northumberland Yea, my good loid 

Those prisoners m your highness’ name demanded. 
Which Hairy Peicy here at Holmedon took, 24 

Were, as he says, not with such strength demed 
As is deliver’d to your majesty 
Either envy, therefore, or misprision 
Is guilty of this fault and not my son 28 

hotspur My liege, I did deny no prisoners 
But I remember, when the fight was done. 

When I was dry with rage and extieme toil. 

Breathless and taint, leaning upon my sword, 


3* 
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Came there a certain lord, neat, and trinxly dress d, 
Fresh as a briaegioom , and his chin, new reap’d. 


Show’d like a stubble land at harvest home 
He was perfumed like a milliner, 

And ’twixt his fingei and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box, which evei and anon 
He gave lus nose and took ’t aw ay again , 

Who therewith atogiv, when it next came there, 4 ° 
Took it in snuff and still he smil’d and talk d , 

And as the soldiers boie dead bodies b$. 

He call d them untaught knaves, unmannerly. 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome corpse 44 

Betwixt the wind and Ins nobihtj 

With many holiday and ladv teims 

He question’d me , among the rest, demanded 

My pnsoneis m your majesty’s behalf 48 

I then all smarting with my wounds being cold. 

To be so pester’d with a popinjay, 

X)ut of my grief and m> impatience 
Answer’d neglectingly, I know not what 52 


He should, or he should not , for he made me mad 
To see him shm6 so brisk and smell so sweet 
And talk so hlje a waiting gentlewoman 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds, — God save the 
mark t — 5 $ 

And telling me the soveieign’st thing on earth 
Was parmaceti for an inward bruise » 

And that it was great pity, so it was. 

This villanous saltpetie should be digg’d g 

Out of the bowels of the harmless eaith, 

WhicjJi many a good tall fellow had destroy’d 
So cowardly , and but foi these vile guns, 

H* would himself have been a soldier 64 

This bald unjointed chat of his, my lord, 

I answer’d indirectly, as I said , 

And I beseech you, let not his report 
Come current for an accusation Gs 

Betwixt my love and your high majesty 
blunt The circumstance consider’d, good my lord, 
Whatever Harry Percy then had said 
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To such a pei son and m such a place, * 72 

At such a time, with all the rest re-told. 

May reasonably die and never rise 
To do him -wrong, or any way impeach 
What then he said, so he unsay it now 76 

king henry Why, yet he doth deny his prisoners. 
But with proviso and exception. 

That we at our own chaige shall random straight 
His brother-in law , the foolish Mortimer , 80 

Who, on my soul, hath wilfully betray’d 
The lives of those that he did lead to fight 
Against the great magician, d amn’d Glendowei , 
Whose daughter, as w r e hear, the Eail of March 84 
Hath lately married Shall our coffers then 
Be emptied to redeem a tiaitor home 9 
Shall we buy treason, and indent with fears. 

When they have lost and foifeited themselves 9 88 

No, on the barren mountains let him starve , 

For I shall never hold that man my friend 
Whose tongue shall ask me for one penny cost 
To ransom home revolted Mortimer 92 

hotspur Revolted Mortimer ’ 

He never did fall off, my sovereign lieg<% 

But by the chance of wai *,to prove that true 
Needs no moie but one tongue for all those wounds, 96 
Those mouthed wounds, which valiantly he took. 
When on the gentle Severn’s sedgy bank. 

In single opposition, hand to hand. 

He did confound the best part of an hour 100 

In changing haidiment with great Glendower 
Three times they bieath’d and three times did they 
drmk, 

Upon agreement, of swift Severn’s flood. 

Who then, affrighted wnth their bloody looks, 104 

Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds. 

And hid his crisp head in the hollow bank 
[Blood stained with these valiant combatants. 

Never did base and rotten policy 108 

1 Colour he? working with such deadly wounds , 

Nor never could the noble Mortimei 
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Receive so many, and all willingly 
Then, let him tiofc be slander’d with revolt nz 

king henry Thou dost belie him, Percy, thou dost 
belie him 

He never did encounter with Glendowei 
I tell thee. 

He duist as well have met the devil alone n 6 

As Owen Glendojver for an enemy 

Art thou not asham’d 9 But, surah, henceforth 

Let me not heai you speak of Mortimer 

Send me your prisoners w ith the speediest means, 120 

Or you shall heai in such a kind from me 

As will displease you My Lord Northumberland, 

We license your departuie with youi son 
Send us your prisoners, or you’ll hear of it 124 

[Exeunt King HExm, Bixvt, and Turn 
hotspur An if the de\ il come and roar for them, 

I will not send them I will after straight 
And tell him so , for I will ease my heait, 

Albeit I make a hazaid of my head 1281 

NORTHUMBERLAND What 1 chunk with choler 
stay, and jwuse awhile 
Heie comes your uncle 

Re-enter AV oecesttr 

hotspur Speak of Mortimer » 

’Zounds f I will speak of him , and let my soul 
Want mercy if I do not join with him 132 

In his behalf I’ll empty all these veins, 

And shed my dear blood drop by drop 1’ the dust. 

But I will lift the down tiod M01 timer 

As hfgh i’ the air as this unthankful king, 136 

A§, this ingrate and canker’d Bolmgbroke 

Northumberland Brother, the king hath made 
your nephew mad 

Worcester Who struck this heat up after I was 
gone 9 

hotspur He will, forsooth, have all my prisoners 
And when I urg’d the ransom once again 14s 

Of my wife’s brother, then his cheek look’d pale. 
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And on my face he turned an ey e of death. 

Trembling c^en at the name of Mortimer 144 

Worcester I cannot blame him was he not pro- 
claim’d 

By Richard that dead is the next of blood * 
Northumberland He was , 1 heard the proclama- 
tion 

And then it was when the unhappy king, — 148 

Whose wrongs m us God pardon ’ — cud set forth 
Upon his Irish expedition , 

From whence he, intercepted, did return 
To be depos’d, and shortly murdered v 153 

Worcester And for w hose death we in the world s 
wide mouth 

Live scandaliz’d and foully spoken of 

hotspur But, soft f I pray you, did King Richard 
then 

Proclaim my brother Edmund Mortimer 156 

Heir to the ciown 9 

northumberlind He did , myself did hear it 
hotspur Nay, then I cannot blame his cousin king, 
That wish’d him on the barren mountains starve 
But shall it be that you, that set the crown 160 

Upon the head of this forgetful man, 

And for his sake wear the detested blot 


Of murd’rous subornation, shall it be. 

That you a world of curses undergo, 164 

Being the agents, or base second means, 

The cords, the ladder, or the hangman rather 9 
O 1 pardon me that I descend so low. 

To show the line and the predicament 168 

Wherein you range under this subtle king 
Shall it for shame be spoken in these days. 

Or fill up chronicles in time to come. 

That men of your nobihty and power, 173 

Did gage them both m an unjust behalf. 

As both of you — God pardon it ’ — have done. 

To put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose. 

And plant this thorn, this canker, Bolingbroke 9 17 6 

And shall it m more shame be further spoken, 
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That you are foofd, discarded, and shook off 
B} him. for whom these shames ye underwent * 

No , yet time serves wherein you may redeem x8o 
Your banish’d honours, and restore yourselves 
Into the good thoughts of the w orld again , 

Revenge the ]eermg and disdain’d contempt 

Of this proud king, who studies day and night 184 

To answer all th$ debt he owes to >ou, 

E\en with the bloody payment of your deaths 
Therefore, I say, — 

Worcester Peace, cousin * say no more 

And now I w ill unclasp a secret book, 188 

And to your quick concen mg discontents 
1 11 lead you matter deep and dangerous. 

As full ot peril and adventurous spirit 
As to o er-walk a current roanng loud. 

On the unsteadfast footing of a spear 

hotspur If he fall in, good night 1 or sink or swim 
£>end danger from the east unto the west, 
c 3 o honour cross it from the north to south. 

And let them grapple O f the blood more stirs 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare 

Northumberland Imagination of some great ex- 
ploit 

Drives him beyond the blinds of patience 200 

hotspur By hea\en methinks it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale fac’d moon. 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom-lme could never touch the ground, 204 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks , 

So he that doth redeem her thence might wear 
Without corri\al all her dignities 

Bijt out upon this half fac’d fellowship * 208 

Worcester He apprehends a world of figures here. 
But not the form of what he should attend 
Good cousm, give me audience for a while 
hotspur I cry you mercy 

Worcester Those same noble Scots 212 

That are your prisoners, — 

HOTSPUR 


I’ll keep them all , 
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By God, he shall not have a Scot of them 
No, if a Scot would save his soul, he shall not 
I’ll keep them, by this hand 

Worcester You stait a way, 216 

And lend no ear unto my purposes 
Those prisoners you shall keep 

hotspur Nay, I will , that ’s flat 

He said he would not lansom Moi timer , 

Fox bade my tongue to speak of Mortimer , 220 

But I will find him when he lies asleep, 

And in his eai I’ll holla s Moi timer 1 ’ 

Nay, 

I’ll have a starling shall be taught to speak 224 

Nothing but c Mortimer and give it him. 

To keep his anger still m motion 

Worcester Hear you, cousin , a word 
hotspur All studies here I solemnly defy, 228 

Save how to gall and pinch this Bohngbroke 
And that same sw 01 d-and- buckler Prince of Wales, 
But that I think his fathei loves him not. 

And would be glad he met with some mischance, 232 
I would have him poison’d with a pot~of ale 

Worcester Farewell, kinsman I will talk to you 
When you are bettei tempei’d to attend 

Northumberland Why* what a wasp stung and 
impatient fool 236 

Art thou to bieak into this woman’s mood. 

Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own 1 

hotspur Why, look you, I am whipp’d and 
scourg’d with rods. 

Nettled, and stung with pismiies, when I heai 240 
Of this vile politician, Bohngbroke 
In Richard’s time, — what do ye call the place 9 
A plague upon ’t — it is in Gloucestershire , — 

’Twas where the madcap duke his uncle kept, 244 
His uncle York , where I first bow’d my knee 
Unto this king of smiles, this Bolmgbroke, 

’Sblood ! 

When you and he came back from Ravenspurgl 248 
Northumberland At Berkeley Castle 
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hotspur You say true 
Why, what a candy deal of courtesy 
This fawning gieyhound then did proffer me ’ 252 

Look, ‘ when his infant foi tune came to age,’ 

And fi gentle Hany Percy and ‘ kind cousin ’ 

0 f the de\il take such cozeners God forgrve me * 

Good uncle, tell your tale, for I have done 256 

'Worcester Nay, if you have not, to ’t again , 
We’ll stay your leisure 

hotspur I have done, 1’ faith 

Worcester then once more to youi Scottish 1 
pusoneis 

Dehvei them up without their ransom stiaight, 260 
And make the Douglas’ son your only mean 
For powers m Scotland , which, for di\eis reasons 
Which I shall send you wntten, be assur’d, . 

Will easily be granted [To Northlmberland ] You, my; 

lord, 264 

Your son m Scotland being thus employ’d. 

Shall secretly into the bosom creep 
Of that same noble pi elate well belov’d. 

The Archbishop 268 

hotspur Q£ York, is it not 9 
Worcester True , who bears hard 
His bi other’s death at Bflstol, the Lord Scroop 

1 speak not this in estimation, 272 

As what I think might be, but what I know 

Is lummated, plotted and set down , 

And only stays but to behold the face 
Of that occasion that shall bring it on 276 

hqtspur I smell it 
Upon my life it will do wondious well 
•Northumberland Before the game ’s afoot thou 
still lett’st slip 

hotspur Why, it cannot choose but be a noble 
plot 280 

And then the powei of Scotland and of York, 

To join with Mortimer, ha 9 

Worcester And so they shall. 

hotspur In faith, it is exceedingly well aim’d 
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Worcester And ’tis no little reason bids ns speed. 
To save our heads by raising of a head", 285 

For, bear ourselves as even as we can, 

The king will always think him m our debt. 

And thmk we think ourselves unsatisfied, 2 88 

Till he hath found a time to pay us home 
And see already how he doth begin 
To make us strangers to his looks ef love 

hotspur He does, he does we’ll be reveng’d on 
him 292 

Worcester Cousin, faiewell no furthei go m this, 
Than I by letteis shall dnect youi course 
When time is ripe, — which will be suddenly, — 

I’ll steal to Glendowei and Lord M01 timer , 296 

Where you and Douglas and our powers at once, — 

As I wall fashion it, — shall happily meet. 

To bear our fortunes in our own strong arms. 

Which now we hold at much uncertainty 300 

Northumberland Faiewell, good brother we 
shall thrive, I tiust 

hotspur Uncle, adieu 0 f let the hours be short. 
Till fields and blows and groans applaud oui sport » 

[Exeunt 


ACT *n 

Scene I — Rochester An Inn Yard 
Enter a Carrier, vith a Ianthorn m his hand 

first carrier Heigh-ho f An ’t be not four by the 
daj I’ll be hanged Charles’ Wain is over the new 
chimney, and yet our horse not packed What, o£tler f 
ostler [Within] Anon, anon 
first carrier I prithee, Tom, beat Cut’s saddle, 
put a few flocks m the point , the poor jade is wrung 
m the withers out of all cess 

Enter another Carrier 

second carrier Peas and beans are as dank here 
as a dog, and that is the next way to give poor jades 
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the bots , this house is turned upside down since Rohm 
Ostler died xx 

first carrier Poor fellow 1 never joyed since the 
price of oats rose , it was the death of him 

second carrier I think this be the most villanous 
house m all London load foi fleas I am stung like 
a tench x6 

first carrier Like a tench * by the mass, there 
is ne’er a king clu r=>ten could be bettei bit than I have 
been since the first cock 

second carrier Wh}, they will allow us ne ei a 
Jordan, and then we leak in the chimney , and youi 
chamber-lie breeds fleas like a loach 

first carrier What, ostlei 1 come away and be 
hanged, come away 24 

second carrier I have a gammon of bacon and 
two razes of ginger, to be dehveied as far as Charmg- 
cross 

first carrier Godsbod} 1 the tuikeys m my 
pannier aie quite staived What, ostler 1 A plague 
on thee 1 hast thou never an ej e m thy head ’ canst 
not heai ? An ’J;were not as good a deed as diink to 
break the pate on thee, I am a \eiy \ 1 lla 1 n Come, 
and be hanged* hast no faith m thee * 33 

Enter G uphill 

gadshill Good moirow, earners What ’s o clock? 
first carrier I think it be tw o o’clock 
gadshile I pnthee, lend me thy Ianthom, to see 
my gelding m the stable 37 

first carrier Nay, by God, soft I know a tuck 
wortli two of that, 1 ’ faith 

q adshill I pnthee, lend me thine 40 

second carrier Ay, when * canst tell ? Lend me 
thy lanthorn, quoth a’ ’ marry. I’ll see thee hanged 
first 

gadshill Sirrah earner, what time do you mean 
'to come to London ? 45 

second carrier Time enough to go to bed with 
a candle, I warrant thee Come, neighbour Mugs, we’ll 
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call up the gentlemen they will along with company, 
for they have great charge * [Ext tint Cimeib 

gadshill What, ho 1 chamberlain 1 
chamberlain [\\ ltlun ] 6 At hand, quoth pick-puise 5 
gadshill That J s even a? fan as, 4 at hand, quoth 
the chamberlain, 9 for thou \anest no moie from 
picking of purses than giving direction doth from 
labouring , thou lavest the plot how; 55 

Enter Chvubeblvin 

chvmberlain Good morrow, Master Gadshill It 
holds current that I told you jestermght there’s 
a franklin m the wild of Kent hath brought three 
hundred marks with lnm m gold I heard him tell it 
to one of his company last night at supper , a kind of 
auditor , one that hath abundance of charge too, God 
knows what They are up already and call foi eggs 
and butter they will away piesentH 63 

gadshill Sirrah, if they meet not w ith Saint 
Nicholas’ clerks. I’ll give thee this neck 

chamberlain No, I’ll none of it I puthee, keep 
that for the hangman, for I know > thou woiship’st 
Saint Nicholas as truly as a man of falsehood maj 68 
gadshill What talkest thou to l&e of the hang- 
man 9 It I hang I’ll make afdat pair of gallow s , for if 
I hang, old Sir John hangs with me, and thou knowest 
he ’s no starveling (.Tut 1 theie are othei Tiojans that 
thou dreamest not of, the which foi sport sake are 
content to do the profession some giace , that would, 
if matters should be looked into, for their own credit 
sake make all wholej£l am joined with no foot land- 
rakers, no long-staff sixpenny stnkeis, none oF'these 
mad mustachio-puiple-liued malt woims , but vfith 
nobility and tranquillity, burgomasters and gieat 
oneyers such as can hold in, such as will &tnke sooner 
than speak, and speak sooner than diink, and drink 
sooner than prayjj and yet I lie , for they pray con- 
tinually to their saint, the commonwealth , or, rather, 
not pray to her, but prey on her, for they ude up and 
down on her and make her their boots 
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ch amberlain What’ the commonwealth their 
hoots * will &l>e hold out water m foul way ' S 7 

gadshill She will, she will , justice hath liquoied 
hei We steal as m a castle, cock-sure , we have tliei 
leceipt of fern-seed, we walk invisible 

chamberlain Nay, by my faith, I tliink you are 
more beholding to the night than to fern seed foi jour 
walking invisible 93 

gadshill Give me thy hand thou shalt have a 

share m oui pui chase, as I am a true man 

chamberlain ' Nay, latkei let me have it, as you are 
a false thief 97 

g vdshill Go to , ‘homo 5 is a common name to all 
men Bid the ostler bung my gelding out of the stable 
Faiewdl, jou muddy knave [Lvumt 


Scene II —The Road by Gadshill 
Enter the Prince and Poi^s 

poins Come, shelter, shelter I have lemoved 
Falstaft’s hoise, # and he fiets like a gummed velvet 
prince Stand close 

Entei «T\iSTArr 

falstaff Poins f Poms and be hanged f Poms ! 
prince Peace, ye fat kidney ed rascal 1 What a 
bi aw ling dost thou keep 1 

falstaff Wlieie’s Poms, Hal * 7 

prince He is walked up to the top of the lull I’ll 
go seek him [Pi ©tends to seek Poi&s, and retires 

falstaff I am accuised to rob m that thief’s 
company , the lascal hath removed my horse and tied 
him I know not where If I travel but four foot by 
the squne fuithei afoot I shall break my wind Well, 
I doubt not but to die a fair death for all this, if I ’scape 
hanging for killing that rogue I have forsworn his 
company hourly any time this two-and-twenty years, 
and yet I am bewitched with the rogue’s company 
If the rascal have not given me medicines to make me 
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love him. I’ll be hanged it could not be else I have 
drunk medicines Poms 1 Hal ! a plsC^ue upon you 
both 1 Bardolph f Peto 1 I’ll starve ere I’ll rob a foot 
further An ’twere not as good a deed as drink to turn 
tiue man and leave these rogues, I am the venest varlet 
that ever chewed with a tooth Eight yards of uneven 
ground is threescore and ten miles afoot with me, and 
tne stony-heaited villains know it -well enough A 
plague upon 5 t when thie\ es cannot be true one to 
another 1 [Thf > whistle ] Whew r A plague upon you all * 
Give me my horse, you logues , give me my hoise and 
be hanged 30 

prince [Coming ioiw ud ] Peace, ye fat-guts * lie 
down lay thine eai close to the giound, and list if thou 
canst heai the tread of travellers 33 

falstaff Have you any levels to lift me up again, 
being dow r n 9 ’Sblood * I’ll not bear mine own flesh 
*0 far afoot again foi all the coin m thy father’s ex- 
chequer What a plague mean ye to colt me thus 9 37* 
prince Thou liest thou ait not col ted , thou ait 
uncolted 

falstaff I pnthee, good Punce Hal, help me to my 
hoise, good king’s son 41 

prince Out, r you rogue 1 shall I be^your ostlei 9 
falstaff Go, hang tlrffcelf in thine own hen 
apparent gaiteis 1 If I be ta’en I’ll peach foi this An 
I have not ballads made on you all, and sung to filthy 
tunes, let a cup of sack be my poison when a jest is so 
forward, and afoot too ’ I hate it 47 

Enter Gadshill 
gadshill Stand 

falstaff So I do, against my will 
poins 0 1 ’tis our settei I know Ins voice 

Enter Bardolph and Peto 

bardolph What news 9 51 

gadshill Case ye, case ye , on with your vizards 
there ’s money of the king’s coming down the hill 
’tis going to the king’s exchequer 
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falstaff You lie, 3 ou rogue , ’tis going to the 
king’s tavern 56 

trADSHiLL Theie ’s enough to make us all 
falst aff To be hanged 

prince Sus, \ou four shall fiont them m the 
narrow lane , Ned Poins and I will walk lower if they 
’scape from y 0111 encounter then they light on us 61 
peto How m#ny be there of them * 
gadskill Some eight ol ten 

falst aff ’Zounds ’ will they not 10b us * 64 

prince What' 1 a coward, Sir John Paunch * 
falst iff Indeed I am not John of Gaunt, youn 
grandfathei , but yet no cow aid, Hal *" j 

prince Well, w e leave that to the proof 68 

poins Sm ah Jack, thy hoise stands behind the 
hedge when thou needst him theie thou shalt find 
him Farewell, and stand fast 

fa:lst iff Now cannot I stuke him if I should be 
Ranged 73 

prince [Aside to Poms ] Ned, where aie our dis- 
guises * 

poins Heie„liard by , stand close 76 

[Exeunt Priace and Poixs 
falstaff Nuw my masteis, happy ihan be his dole, 
say I every man to his business 

Enter Travellers 

first traveller Come, neighbour , the boy shall 
lead our horses down the hill , we’ll walk afoot awhile, 
and ease oui legs 8i 

thieves Stand f 
TRifr ellers Jesu bless us 1 

EALSTaff Strike , dowm with them , cut the vil- 
lains’ throats ah f whoreson caterpillars f bacon-fed 
knaves ’ they hate us youth down with them , fleece 
them 

travellers O* we are undone, both we and ours 
aor ever 89 

falst aff Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are ye un- 
done* No, ye fat chuffs, I would your store were 
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here 1 On, bacons, on * What f ye ^kna\ es, young 
men must live You are giand juiois me y e ? We ’ll 
] Uie ye, l’ faith [Hoc they iob and bmd than Exeunt 

Re entei the PRi\cr ind Pox\s t**- 
prince The thieves ha\e bound the true men 
Nov could thou and I rob the thieves and go memly 
to London, it would be argument foj. a week, laughter 
for a month, and a good jest foi evei 

poins Stand close , I hear them coming 99 

Re-enter Thieves 

falstaff Come, my masters , let us share, and 
then to hoise befoie day An the Pimce and Poms be 
not two an ant cowards, there ’s no equity Stirling; 
there ’s no moie valoui m that Poms than m a wild 
duck f 104 

prince Your money f 
poins Villains f 

[As they are shanng, the Pria.ce and Poivs set upon them 
They all lun away , md F usTAFr, aftci a blow oi two, 
luns iwiy too, leaMiig the booty behind 

prince Got with much ease Now memly to 
horse 

The thieves are scatter’d an<I possess’d with fear xos 
So strongly that they dare not meet each other , 

Each takes his fellow for an officer 

Away, good Ned Falstaff sweats to death 

And laids the lean earth as he walks along xiz 

Were’t not for laughing I should pity him 

poins How the rogue roar’d ’ [$xeunt* 

Scene III — Waihvorth A Room m the Castle 
Enter Hotspur, reading a letter 
‘ But for mine own part, my lord, I could be well 
contented to be there, m respect of the love I bear your 
house ’ 

He could be contented , why is he not then * In 
respect of the love he beais our house he shows m 
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this he lo\es his own bam better than he loves our 
house Let ml see some more 

4 The purpose you undertake is dangerous — ’ 
Wh>, that s ceitam ’tis dangerous to take a cold, 
to fleep, to drink , but I tell jou, my loid fool, out of 
this nettle, dangei, wc pluck this flower, safety > 

4 The purpose you undertake is dangei ous , the 
friends \ou ha^ named uncertain , the time itself 
unsortcd , and youi w hole plot too light for the counter- 
poise of so gieat an opposition ’ 14 

Bay you so, say you so ’ I say unto you again, you aio 
a shallow cowaidly hmd, and you he What a lack- 
biam is this * By the Lord, oui plot is a good plot as 
ever was laid , our fnends true and constant a good 
plot, good friends, and full of expectation , an excellent 
plot, very good friends CWhat a frosty-spmted 
rogue is this ! Why, my Loid of York commends the 
plot and the general couise of the action ’Zounds * 
4nn I were now by this rascal, I could brain him wutk 
his lady’s fan} Is there not my father, my uncle and 
myself 9 Loid Edmund Mortimer, my Lord of York, 
and Owen Gleudower ? Is theie not besides the 
Douglas 9 Hajre I not all their letters to meet me in 
arms by the ninth of the next month, and are they not 
some of them set forwaifl already 9 What a pagan 
rascal is this 1 an infidel 1 Ha 1 you shall see now m 
very sincerity of fear and cold heart, will he to the 
kmg and lay open all oui pioceedings O f I could 
divide myself and go to buffets, for moving such a dish 
of skim milk with so honourable an action Hang him 1 
let hjm tell the king , we are prepared I w ill set 
forward to-night 3 $ 

Enter Lad* Percy 

How now, Kate ’ I must leave ^ou within these two 
hours 

lady Percy O, my good lord ! why are you thus 
alone 9 

For what offence have I this fortnight been 
A banish’d woman from my Harry’s bed ? 

Tell me, sweet lord, what is ’t that takes from thee 


40 
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Thy stomach, pleasure, and thy golden sleep 9 
Why dost thou bend thine eyes upon the earth. 

And start so often tv hen thou sitt’st alone 9 44 

Why hast thou lost the fiesh blood in thy cheeks. 

And given my treasures and my rights of thee 
To thick-eyed musing and curst melancholy 9 
In thy faint slumbers I by thee have watch’d, 48 

And heard thee murmur tales of iron Avars, 

Speak terms of manage to thy bounding steed. 

Cry, 4 Couiage 1 to the field f ’ And thou hast talk’d 
Of sallies and retires, of trenches, terits, 52 

Of pahsadoes, fiontiers, parapets, 

Of basilisks, of cannon, culveim. 

Of prisoneis’ ransom, and of soldiers slam. 

And all the currents of a heady fight 56 

Thy spirit within thee hath been so at w ai , 

And thus hath so bestirr’d thee in thy sleep. 

That beads of sw eat ha\ e stood upon thy brow. 

Like bubbles m a late disturbed stream , 6® 

And m thy face strange motions have appear’d. 

Such as we see when men restrain their breath 


On some great sudden hest O 1 what portents are 
these 9 

Some heavy business hath my lord m Hand, 64 

And I must know it, else he~ loves me not 
hotspur What, ho 1 

Enter Servant 

Is Gilliams with the packet gone ? 
servant He is, my lord, an hour ago 
hotspur Hath Butlei brought those horses, from 
the sheriff 9 68 

servant One horse, my loid, he brought even npw 
hotspur What horse 9 a loan, a crop-ear, is it 
not 9 

servant It is, my lord 

hotspur That roan shall be my throne 

Well, I will back him straight O, Esperance 1 7» 

Bid Butler lead him forth into the park [Exit Servant 
lady Percy But hear you, my lord 
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hoi spur What sayst thou, my lady 9 
lady PERCi ^ What is it carnes you away 9 76 

hotspur Wiry, my horse, my love, my hoise 
lady Percy Out, you mad-headed ape 1 
A weasel hath not such a deal of spleen 
As you are toss’d with In faith, 8a 

I’ll know your business, Harry, that I will 
I fear my biothei^Ioi timer doth stn 
About his title, and hath sent for you 
To line Ins enterprise Rut if jou go — 84 

hotspur So far afoot, I shall be weary love 
lady Percy Come, come, you paraquito, answer 
me 

Directly unto this question that I ask 
In faith, I’ll break thy little fingei, Hairy, 88 

An if thou w lit not tell me all tilings tiue 
hotspur Away, 

Away, you tnfler * Love f I love thee not 
J care not foi thee, Kate this is no w orld 92 

To play with mammets and to tilt with lips 
We must ha\e bloody noses and eiack'd crowns. 

And pass them <^iirent tool God 5 s me, my horse * 
What sayst thou, Kate 9 w nat w ouldst thou have with 
me 9 96 

lady Percy Do you«not love me 9 do you not, 
indeed 9 

Well, do not, then , for since you love me not, 

I will not love myself Do you not love me > 

Nay, tell me if you speak m jest or no 100 

hotspur Come, wilt thou see me ride 9 
And when I am o’ horseback, I wull swear 
I lov^thee infinitely But hark you, Kate , 

I must not have you henceforth question me 104 

Whither I go, nor leason whereabout * 

Whither I must, I must , and, to conclude, 

This evening must I leave you, gentle Kate 
I know you wise , but yet no further wise xo8 

Than Harry Percy’s wife constant you are. 

But yet a woman and for secrecy. 

No lady closer , for I well believe 
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Thou Milt not utter what thou dost not know , 112 

And so far will I tiust thee, gentle Kai^ 
lady Percy How ! so far 9 

hotspur Not an inch further But, hark you, 
Kate , 

Whither I go, thither shall you go too , 116 

To day w ill I set forth, to morrow you 
Will this content you, Kate 9 

lady Percy It must, of force 

JExeunfc 


Scene IV — Eastcheap A Room m the Boar's Head Tavern 
Enter the Prince and Poins 

prince Ned, pnthee, come out of that fat room, 
and lend me thy hand to laugh a little 

poins Where hast been, Hal 9 3 

prince With three or four loggerheads amongst 
thiee or four score hogsheads I have sounded the \ ery 
base string of humility Sirrah, I am sworn brother to 
a leash of drawers, and can call them all by their chusten 
names, as Tom, Dick, and Francis They take it 
already upon their salvation, that £hough I be but 
Prince of Wales,, yet I am the king ofr courtesy , and 
tell me flatly I am no propd Jack, like Falstaff, but 
a Connthian, a lad of mettle, a good boy, — by the 
Lord, so they call me, — and when lam king of England, 
I shall command all the good lads m Eastcheap They 
call dunking deep, dyeing seal let , and when you 
bieathe in your wateung, they cry e hem ’ 5 and bid 
you play it off To conclude, I am so good a proficient 
m one quarter of an hour, that I can drmk with any 
tinker in his own language dunng my life I tell thee, 
Ned, thou hast lost much honour that thou wert not 
with me m this action But, sweet Ned, — to sweeten 
which name of Ned, I give thee this pennyworth of 
sugar, clapped even now into my hand by an under- 
skmker, one that never spake other English m his lif£ 
than — ‘ Eight shillings and sixpence,’ and — e You are 
welcome,’ with this shrill addition, — * Anon, anon, sir * 
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Score a pint of bastard m the Half-moon,’ or so But, 
Ned, to drive **aw ay the time till Falstaff come, I 
prithee do thou stand in some by room, while I question 
my puny drawer to what end lie gave me the sugar , 
and do thou never leave calling 4 Francis ! ’ that his tale 
to me may be nothing but ‘ Anon Step aside, and 
I’ll show thee a precedent 33 

poins Franci^* 
prince Thou art perfect 

poins Francis * [Exit Pon*s 


Enter Fuwcis 

francis Anon, anon, sir Look down into the 
Pomgamet, Ralph 

prince Come hither, Francis 

Francis My lord 40 

prince How long hast thou to serve, Francis 9 
Francis Forsooth, five years, and as much as to — 
POINS [Within ] Francis ! 

Francis Anon, anon, sir 44 

prince Five years f by’r lady a long lease for 
the clinking of „ pew ter But, Francis, darest thou 
be so valiant as to plav the coward with thy indenture 
and show it a fcftr pan of heels and run from it 9 48 

frvncis O Lord, sir I’ll be sworn upon all the 
books m England, I could find m my heart — 
poins [Within ] Francis f 

train cis Anon, sir 53 

prince How old art thou, Francis 9 
francis Let me see — about Michaelmas next I 
shall be — 

poifts [W ithm ] Francis * 5<* 

^rancis Anon, sir Pray you, stay a little, my 

loid 

prince Nay, but hark you, Francis For the sugar 
thou gavest me, ’twas a pennyworth, was s t not ? 60 

francis O Lord, sir 1 I would it had been two 
prince I will give thee for it a thousand pound 
ask me when thou wilt and thou shalt have it 

POINS [Withm ] Francis } 64 
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francis Anon, anon 

prince Anon, Francis 9 No, Fr<~*icis , but to- 
morrow, Francis , or, Fiancis, o’ Thursday , 01, indeed, 
Francis, when thou wilt But, Francis 1 68 

Francis My lord 9 

prince Wilt thou rob this leathern jerkin, crystal- 
button, knot pated, agate ring, puke-stockmg, caddis- 
gaitei, smooth -tongue, Spanish pouch, — 72 

francis O Lord, sir, who do you mean 9 
prince Why then, your biown bastard is youi only 
drink, foi, look 3-ou, Francis, joui white canvas 
doublet w ill sully In Barbary, &11 , it cannot come to so 

much 77 

Francis What, sir 9 
poins [\\ ltiun ] Francis f 

prince Away, you logue * Dost thou not hear them 
call 9 81 

[Hcie they both call him , the Dnwei stands iravul, not 
knowing which way to go 

Enter Vivtkfr 

vintner What* standest thou sjill, and hearest 
such a calling 9 Look to the guests within [Exit Francis ] 
My lord, old Sn John, with half a dozfen more, are at 
the door shall I let them m 9 85 

prince Let them alone awhile, and then open the 
door [Exit Vintver] Poms f 

Re-enter Poixs 

poins Anon, anon, sir 88 

prince Sirrah, Falstaff and the rest of the thieves 
are at the door shall we be merry 9 ’ 

poins As merry as crickets, my lad But hark ve , 
what cunning match have you made with this jest of 
the drawer 9 come, what 5 s the issue 9 93 

prince I am now of all humours that have show’d 
themselves humours since the old days of goodman 
Adam to the pupil age of this present twelve o’cloclf 
at midnight [Francis crosses the stage, with wine ] 
What ’s o’clock, Francis 9 98 
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FRANCIS Anon, anon, sir [Exit 

prince That ever this fellow should have fewer 
words than a parrot, and yet the son of a woman 1 His 
industry is up-stairs and down-stairs , his eloquence 
the parcel of a reckoning \,I am not yet of Percy’s 
mmd, the Hotspur of the North , he that kills me some 
six or seven dozen of Scots at a breakfast, washes his 
hands, and says t*> his w ife, * Fie upon this quiet life f 
I want work ’ * O my sweet Harry,’ says she, ‘how 

many hast thou kjllcd to dij * 5 6 Give my roan horse 

a drench,’ says he, and answ ers, 4 Some fourteen,’ an 
hour after , 4 a tnfle, a trifle ^ I prithee call in Falstaff 
Til play Percy, and that damned brawn shall play 
Dame Mortimer his wife 4 Rivo ’ ’ says the drunkard 
Call m ribs, call m tallow 113 

Enter Falstaff, Gadshill, Babdolph, Peto, and Fevscis 
poins Welcome, Jack where hast thou been 9 
i falstaff A plague of all cowards, I say, and a 
vengeance too 1 many, and amen * Give me a cup of 
sack, boy Ere I lead this life long. I’ll sew nethei- 
stocks and mend them and foot them too A plague 
of all cowards 1 *Give me a cup of sack, sogue — Is there 
no virtue extant 9 [He dunks 

prince Didst thou nevex see Titan kiss a dish 
of butter — pitiful hearted Titan, that melted at the 
sweet tale of the sun 9 if thou didst then behold that 
compound 124 

falstaff You rogue, heie ’s lime in this sack too 
theie is nothing but roguery to be found in villanous 
man Vyret a coward is worse than a cup of sack with 
lime m llA a villanous cow ard f Go thy ways, old Jack , 
die *w hell thou wilt If manhood, good manhood, be 
not forgot upon the face of the earth, then am I a 
shotten herring There li\e not three good men un- 
hanged m England, and one of them is fat and grows 
4 >ld God help the while f a bad w orld, I say I would 
I were a weaver , I could smg psalms or anvthmg 
A plague of all cowards, I say still J 13s 

prince How now, wool sack f what mutter you 9 
sh iv 1 
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filstaff A king’s son ’ If I do not beat thee out 
of thy kingdom with a dagger of lath, arf& drive all thy 
subjects afore thee like a flock of wild geese. I’ll never 
wear hair on my face more You Prince of Wales ! 140 
prince Why, you whoreson round man, what ’s the 
matter 9 

f*lst 4 FF Are ^ou not a coward 9 answer me to 
that , and Poms there 9 - 144 

poins ’Zounds 1 ye fat paunch, an ye call me 
coward, I’ll stab thee 

faestaff I call thee coward * I’lf see thee damned 
ere I call thee coward , but I would give a thousand 
pound I could run as fast as thou canst You are 
straight enough in the shouldeis , you care not who 
sees your back call >ou that backing of your friends 9 
A plague upon such backing ’ give me them that will 
face me Give me a cup of sack I am a rogue if I 
drunk to day 

prince O villain f thy lips are scarce wiped since 
thou drunkest last 156 

falstaff All ’s one for that [He dunks ] A plague 
of all cowards, still say I 

prince Whg,t 5 s the matter 9 

FALST 4 FF What ’s the matter 9 there be four of us 
here have ta’en a thousand pound this day morning 
prince Where is it. Jack 9 where is it 9 
falstaff Where is it 1 taken from us it is a hun- 
dred upon poor four of us 164 

prince What, a hundred, man 9 
falstaff I am a rogue, if I were not at half- 
sword with a dozen of them two hours together I 
have ’scap’d by miracle I am eight times thrust 
through the doublet, four through the hose , my buckler 
cut through and through , my sword hacked like 
a hand saw ecce signum f I never dealt better since 
I was a man all would not do A plague of all 
cowards 1 Let them speak if they speak more or less 
than truth, they are villains and the sons of darkness 
prince Speak, sirs , how was it 9 
gadshill We four set upon some dozen, — 


176 
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falstaff Sixteen, at least, my lend 
gabshill J&nd bound them 
peto No, no, they were not bound 
falsi aff You logue, they were bound, every man 
of them , or I am a Jew else, an Ebrew Jew i8x 

G idshill As we were sharing, some six or seven 
fresh men set upon us, — 

falstaff Aryl unbound the rest, and then come m 
the other 1 8 s 

prince What, fought ye with them all 9 
FALsnFF Alt 1 I know not what ye call all , but if 
I fought not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of radish 
if there weie not two or three and fifty upon poor old 
Jack, then am I no two legged creature 

prince Pray God } ou hav e not murdered some of 
them J92 

falstaff Nay, that ’s past praying for I have 
peppered two of them two I am sure 1 have paid, two 
^ogues m buckram suits 1 tell thee what, Hal, if I 
tell thee a lie, spit in my face, call me horse Thou 
knowest my old ward , here I lay, and thus I bore my 
pomt Four rogues in buckram let drive at me, — 
prince What, four 9 thou saidst but two even now 
falstaff fTour, Hal , I told theeTfcur 200 

poins Ay, ay, he said*four 

falstaff These four came all a front, and mainly 
thrust at me I made me no more ado but took all 
their seven points in my target, thus 204 

prince Seven 9 why, there were but four even now 
falstaff In buckram 

poins Ay, four, m buckram suits 207 

falstaff Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain else 
prince Puthee, let him alone , we shall have more 
anon 

falstaff Dost thou hoar me, Hal 9 
prince Ay, and maik thee too, Jack 21 z 

falstaff Do so, for it is worth the listening to 
These nine m buckiam that I told thee of, — 
prince So, two more already 
falstaff Their points being broken, — 


2x6 
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POINS Down fell their hose 

talstapp Began to give me ground , ‘but I followed 
me close, came in foot and hand and with a thought 
seven of the ele\ en I paid 220 

prince 0 monstrous f eleven buckram men grown 
out of two 

falstafp. But, as the devil would ha\e it, three 
misbegotten knaves m Kendal green earne at my back 
and let drive at me , for itr was so dark, Hal, that thou 
couldst not see thy hand 

prince These lies are like the father that begets 
them , gross as a mountain, open, palpable Why, 
thou clay-brained guts, thou knotty pated fool, thou 
whoieson, obscene, greasy tallow -ketch, — 

falstafp What, ait thou mad 9 art thou mad * 
is not the truth the truth 9 232 

prince Why, how couldst thou know these men 
in Kendal green, when it was so dark thou couldst not 
see thy hand * come, tell us your reason what sayest- 
thou to this ’ 236 

poins Come, your reason, Jack, your reason 
falstaff. What, upon compulsion * ’Zounds ! an 
I were at the strappado, or all the rackp in the woild, 
I would not tell you on compulsion Give you a reason 
pn compulsion * if reasons Vere as plenty as black - 
pernes I would give no man a reason upon compulsion, I 
prince I’ll be no longer guilty of this sm this 
sanguine coward, this bed-presser, this horseback- 
breaker, this huge hill of flesh , — 245 

falstaff ’Sblood, you starveling, you elf-skm, you 
dried neat’s tongue, you bull’s pizzle, you stock^fish » 
O 1 for breath to utter what is like thee , you tailoi’s 
yard, you sheath, you bow-case, you vile standing 
tuck ,— 

prince Well, breathe awhile, and then to it again , 
and when thou hast tired thyself in base comparisons, 
hear me speak but this 253 

poins Mark, Jack 

prince We two saw you four set on foui and vou 
bound them, and were masters of their wealth Mark 
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now, how a plain tale shall put %ou down Then did 
we two set o# you four, and, -with a woid, out-faced 
jou from ^oui pnze, and ha\e it , jea, and can show it 
\ou here in the house And, Falstaft, ;vou earned yom 
guts away as mmbh , w ith as quick dextentv, and roared 
for meicy, and still ran and roared, as e\ci I heard 
bull-ealf What a slave ait thou, to hack thv sword as 
thou hast done,«and then say it was m fight * What 
trick, what de\ice, what staitmg-hole canst thou now 
find out to hide thee from this open and apparent 
shame > * 267 

poins Come, let’s heai. Jack , what trick hast thou 
now ; 

filst\ff By the Loid, I knew je is well as he 
that made ye Why, hear jou, my masters was 
it foi me to kill the hen apparent 9 Should I turn 
upon the true prince ? WI13, thou knowest I am as 

\ahant as Hercules, but bewaie instinct, the lion 
will not touch the true prince Instinct is a great 
matter, I was a coward on instinct I shall think the 
better of myself and thee dunng my life , I foi a valiant 
lion, and thoujxu a tiue punce But, by the Lord, 
lads, I am glad you have the money Hostess clap 
to the doors ^atch to night, pi ay to-nfbirow Gallants, 
lads, boys, hearts of gold* all the titles of good fellow - 
ship come to you ! What * shall w e be merrj 9 shall 
we have a play extempore 9 283 

prince Content , and the argument shall be thy 
running away 

falstajff Ah f no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest 
me » 

Enter Mistress Quickly 

quickly 0 Jesu 1 my lord the punce T 288 

prince How now, my lady the hostess f what 
sayest thou to me 9 

quickly Marry, my loid, there is a nobleman of 
the court at door would speak with you he says he 
comes from your father 293 

prince Give him as much as will make him a roya' 
man, and send him back again to my mother 
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F4LSTAFF What manner of man is he 9 296 

quickly An old man 

falstaff What doth gravity out of his bed at 
midnight 9 Shall I give him his answer 9 

prince Prithee, do, Jack 300 

filstaff Faith, and I’ll send him packing [Exit 
prince Now, sus by ’r lady, you fought fair , 
so did you, Peto , so did you, Baidolph you are lions 
too, you ran away upon instinct, you will not touch 
the true pnnee , no, he 1 3°S 

bardolph Faith, I ran w hen I saV others run 
prince Faith, tell me now m earnest, how came 
FalstafFs sword so hacked 9 308 

peto Why he hacked it with his dagger, and said 
he would swear tiuth out of England but he would 
mike you believe it was done m fight, and petsuaded us 
to do the like 3*2 

bardolph Yea, and to tickle our noses with speai- 
grass to make them bleed, and then to beslubber our 
garments with it and swear it was the blood of true 
men I did that 1 did not this seven year before , I 
blushed to hear his monstrous devices < 317 

prince 0 villain * thou stoiest a cup of sack 
eighteen years ago, and wert taken with the manner, and 
ever since thou hast blushedT extempore Thou hadst 
fire and swoTd on thy side, and yet thou rannest away. 
What instinct hadst thou for it 9 

bardolph [Pointing to his face ] My lord, do you see 
these meteors 9 do you behold these exhalations 9 324 
prince I do 

bardolph What think you they portend 9 
prince Hot livers and cold purses 
bardolph Choler, my lord, if rightly taken 328 
prince No, if rightly taken, halter — 

Re-enter Falstaff 

Here comes lean Jack, here comes bare-bone — 
How now, my sweet creature of bombast » How' 
long is’t ago, Jack, since thou sawest thme own 
knee t 3 33 
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falstaff My own knee f when I was about thy 
years, Hal, Itftas not an eagle's talon m the waist , I 
could have crept into anv alderman’s thumb ring 
A plague of sighing and grief 1 it blows a man up like 

I a bladder There 5 s villanous news abroad here was 
Sir John Bracy from youi father y ou must to the court 
m the morning CThat same mad fellow of the north, 
Percy, and he # of Wales, that gave Amaimon the 
bastinado and made Lucifer cuckold, and swore the 
devil his true liegeman upon the cross of a Welsh hook 
— what a plague call you him 344 

poins Owen Glendower 

falstaff Owen, Owen, the same , and his son-m 
law Mortimer and old Northumberland , and that 
spughtly Scot of Scots, Douglas, that mns o’ horseback 
up a hill perpendicular 

prince He that rides at high speed and with his 
pistol kills a sparrow fly ing 

falstaff You ha\e hit it 353 

prince So did he never the sparrow 
falstaff Well, that rascal hath good mettle m 
him , he will npt run 

prince Why, what a rascal art thou then to 
piaise him so for running ’ 

falstaff O’ horseback, ye cuckoo 1 but, afoot he 
will not budge a foot 

prince Yes, Jack, upon instinct 360 

falstaff I grant ye, upon instinct Well, he is 
there too, and one Mordake, and a thousand blue caps 
more Worcester is stolen away to night , thy father’s 
beard is turned white with the news you may buy 
land now as cheap as stinking mackerel# 

prince Why then, it is like, if there come a hot 
June and this civil buffeting hold, we shall buy maiden- 
heads as they buy hob-nails, by the hundreds 368 
falstaff By the mass, lad, thou sayest true , it is 
like we shall have good trading that way But tell me, 
Hal, art thou not horribly afeard 9 thou bemg heir 
apparent, could the world pick thee out three such 
enemies agam as that fiend Douglas, that spirit Percy, 
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and that devil Glendower’ Art thou not hornbly 
afraid * doth not thy blood thrill at it V 375 

prince Not a whit, 1 faith , I lack some of thy 
instinct 

f\lst\ft Well, thou wilt be hornbly chid to- 
monow when thou comest to thy father if thou love 
me, piactise an answer 380 

prince Do thou stand for my father, and examine 
me upon the particulais of my life 

falstaff Shall I * content this chair shall be my 
state, this dagger my sceptre, and 'this cushion my 
ciown 385 

prince Thy state is taken for a joint stool, thy 
golden sceptre for a leaden dagger, and thy precious 
rich crow n for a pitiful bald crow n 1 388 

falstaff Well, an the fire of grace be not quite out 
of thee, now shalt thou be moved Give me a cup of 
sack to make mine eyes look red, that it may be 
thought I have wept , for I must speak m passion, 
and I will do it m King Cambyses’ vein [Drinks 

prince Well, here is my leg „ [Makes a bow 

falstaff And heie is my speech Stand aside, 

nobility 396 

quickly O £esu ! This is excellent^ sport, faith * 
falstaff Weep not, sweet queen, for trickling 
tears are vain 

quickly O, the father f how he holds his coun- 
tenance 400 

falstaff For God's sake, loids, convey my tristful 
queen. 

For tears do stop the flood-gates of her eyes 

quickly O Jesu » he doth it as like one of diese 
harlotry players as ever I see 1 404 

falstaff Peace, good pint -pot f peace, good tickle- 

bram 1 Harry, I do not only marvel where thou 
spendest thy time, but also how thou art accom- 
panied for though the camomile, the more it is 
trodden on the faster it grows, yet youth, the more it 
is wasted the sooner it wears That thou art my son, 
I have partly thy mother’s word, partly my own 
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opinion , but chiefly, a villanous trick of thine eye and 
a toohsh hangfcag of thy nether hp, that doth variant 
me If then thou be son to me, here lies the point , 
why, being son to me, art thou so pointed at 9 Shall 
the blessed sun of heaven prove a micher and eat 
blackbemes * a question not to be asked Shall the 
son of England piove a thief and take purses 9 a 
question to be asjked There is a thing. Hairy, which 
thou hast often heaid of, and it is known to many m 
our land by the name of pitch this pitch, as ancient 
writers do reporf, doth defile , so doth the company 
tliou keepest , for, Harry, now I do not speak to thee 
in drink, but m teais, not m pleasure but m passion, not 
m woids only, but in woes also And yet there is a 
\ irtuous man w hom I have often noted m thy company, 
but I know not his name 437 

prince What manner of man, an it like your 
majesty * 

falstaff A goodly portly man, 1 9 faith, and a cor- 
pulent , of a cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a most 
noble carnage , and, as I think, his age some fifty, 
or by 9 r lady, inclining to threescore , and now I 
remember me, his name is Falstaff if that man should 
be lewdly givdb, he deceiveth me, f$r, Hairj, I see 
virtue in his looks If thSn the tiee may be known by 
the fruit, as the fruit by the tree, then, peremptorily 
I speak it, there is virtue m that Falstaff him keep 
with, the lest banish And tell me now, thou naughty 
vailet, tell me, w’here hast thou been this month 9 
prince Dost thou speak like a king 9 Do thou 
stand for me, and I’ll play my father 

falstaff Depose me ? if thou dost it half so 
gravely, so majestically, both in word and matter, hang 
me up by the heels for a rabbit sucker or a poulter’s 
hare 

prince Well, here I am set 

falstaff And here I stand Judge, my masters 
prince Now, Harry f whence come you ? 449 

falstaff My noble lord, from Eastcheap 
prince The complaints I hear of thee are grievous. 

1 3 
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f alst aff ’Sblood, my lord, they are false naj. 
I’ll tickle ye for a young prince, i* faith c 453 

prince Swearest thou, ungracious boy 9 hence- 
forth ne’er look on me Thou ait violently earned 
away from grace theie is a devil haunts thee m the 
likeness of a fat old man , a tun of man is thy com- 
panion Why dost thou converse with that trunk 
of humouis, that bolting-hutch of «■ beastliness, that 
swoln parcel of dropsies, that huge bombard of sack, 
that stuffed cloak- bag of guts, that roasted Manning- 
tree ox with the pudding m his belly, that reverend vice, 
that grey iniquity, that father ruffian, that vanity in 
years 9 Wherein is he good but to taste sack and 
dunk it 9 wherein neat and cleanly but to carve a 
capon and eat it 9 wheiem cunning but in craft 9 
wheiein ciafty but in villany 9 wherein villanous but 
m all things 9 w herein woithy but in nothing 9 

filstaff I would >our Giace would take me with 
you whom means your Grace 9 

prince That villanous abominable misleadei or 
youth, Falstaff, that old white-bearded Satan 472 
f ixstaff My loid, the man I know 
prince I kqow thou dost 

falstaff But to say I know more harm m him 
than in myself were to say nfore than I know That he 
is old, the moie the pity, his white hairs do witness it % 
but that he is, saving your leverence, a whoremaster, 
that I utterly deny If sack and sugar be a fault, 
God help the wicked T If to be old and meiry be a sm, 
then many an old host that I know is damned if to 
be fat be to be hated, then Pharaoh’s lean kme are to 
be loved No, my good loid , banish Peto, banish 
Bardolph, banish Poms , but for sweet Jack Falstaff, 
kmd Jack Falstaff, true Jack Falstaff, valiant Jack 
Falstaff, and therefore moie valiant, being, as he is, 
old Jack Falstaff, banish not him thy Harry’s company : 
banish not him thy Harry’s company banish plump 
Jack, and banish all the world 489 

PRINCE I do, I Will [A knocking heard 

[Exeunt Mistress Quickly, Francis, and Bardolph 
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Re enter Babdolph, running 

bardolph ’ O * my loid, my lord, the sheriff with 
a most monstrous w atch is at the door 
falstaff Out, ye rogue 1 Play out the play I 
have much to say m the behalf of that Falstaff 

Re enter Mistress Qeickly 

quickly O «Jesu 1 my lord, mv lord f 495 

prince Heigh, heigh f the de\ ll rides upon a fiddle- 
stick what ’s the matter ’ 

quickly Thft sheriff and all the watch are at the 
dooi they aie come to search the house Shall I let 
them m 9 500 

falstaff. Dost thou heai, Hal 9 never call a tiue 
piece of gold a counterfeit thou ait essentially mad 
without seeming so 

prince And thou a -natural coward witnout 
instinct 505 

falst aff I deny your major It ou will deny the 
sheriff, so , if not, let him entei if I become not a cait 
as well as another man, a plague on my bringing up * 
I hope I shallots soon be sti angled with a halter asj 
another 5 10 

prince Go, lude thee behind the airas the lest 
walk up above Now, mf masters, for a true face and 
good conscience 513 

falstaff Both which I have had , but their date 
is out, and therefoie I’ll hide me 

[JC\tunt ill but tlie Pr jjnce Peto 

prince Call m the sbenff 5*6 

Entei Sheriff and Carner 

Now, master sheriff, what ’styour will with me ’ 

sheriff Fust, pardon me, my loid A hue and cry 
Hath follow’d certain men unto this house 

prince What men ' 520 

sheriff One of them is well known, my gracious 

lord, r 

A gross fat man 
carrier 


\s fat as huttei 
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prince The man, I do assure >ou, is not here. 

For I myself at this time have employ’d turn 524 

And, sheriff, I will engage my word to thee, 

That I will, by to-moriow dinner-time. 

Send him to answei thee, or any man. 

For anything he shall be charg’d withal 528 

And so let me entreat you leave the house 

sheriff I will, my lord There are two gentlemen 
Have in this robbery lost three hundred marks 

prince It may be so if he have robb’d these men. 
He shall be answerable , and so farewell 533 

sheriff Good night, my noble lord 
prince I think it is good morrow, is it not ? 
sheriff Indeed, my lord, I think it be two o’clock 

[Evumt Shtxiff ind Carrier 
prince This oily rascal is known as well as Paul’s 
Go, call him forth 

peto Falstaff f fast asleep behind the arras, and 
snorting like a hoise 540 

prince Haik, how hard he fetches breath Search 
Ills pockets [He senchetli his pochtts, ind findeth certun 
papers ] What hast thou found 9 

peto Nothing but papers, my lord 544 

prince Let’s see what they be read them 
peto Item, A capon 2s 2 d 

Item, Sauce 4 d 

Item, Sack, two gallons 5s 8 d 

Item, Anchor xes and sack after supper 2s 6d 
Item, Bread ob 

prince O monstrous r but one half-pennyworth of 
bread to this intolerable deal of sack ! What th$re is 
else, keep close , we’ll read it at more advantage 
There let him sleep till day I’ll to the court m the 
morning We must all to the wais, and thy place shall 
be honourable I’ll piocure this fat rogue a charge of 
foot , and, I know, ms death will be a march of twelve- 
score The money shall be paid back again with 
advantage Be with me betimes m the morning , and 
so good morrow, Peto 560 

peto Good morrow, good my loid [Exeunt 
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ACT III 

Scene I — Bangor A Boom m the Archdeacon ’•> IIous 
Enter Hotsper, Worcester, Mortimer, and Cjlendoweb 
mortimee These promises are fair, the parties sure. 
And our induction full of prosperous hope 

hotspur Lord Moi timer, and cousm Glendower, 
Will you sit do* n 9 4 

And uncle Worcester a plague upon it f 
I have forgot thS map 

glendower No, here it is 

Sit, cousin Percy , sit, good cousin Hotspur , 

For by that name as oft as Lancaster s 

Doth speak of you, his cheek looks pale and with 
A rising sigh he wishes you m heaven 

hotspur And you m hell, as often as he hears 
Owen Glendower spoke of i3 

glendow er I cannot blame him at nr* nativity 
The front of heaven was full of fierj. shapes. 

Of burning cressets , and at my bnth 

The frame andjiuge foundation of the earth 16 

Shak’d like a coward 

hotspur Why, so it would have uone at the same 
season, if your mother’s *xat had but kittened, though 
yourself had never been born 20 

glendower I say the earth did shake when I was 
born 

hotspur And I say the earth was not of my mind. 
If you suppose as feaung you it shook 

glendower The heavens weie all on file, the earth 
clid tremble 24 

hotspur O 1 then the earth shook to see the 
heavens on fire. 

And not m fear of youi nativity 

Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 

In strange eruptions , oft the teeming earth 2S 

Is with a kind of colic pinch’d and vex’d 

By the imprisoning of unruly wind 

Withm her womb , which, for enlargement striving, 
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Shakes the old beldam earth, and topples down 32 
Steeples and moss-grown towers 3 At y<Tur bnth 
Oui giandam earth, having this distemperature. 

In passion shook 

olendowee Cousm, of many men 
I do not bear these crossings Give me leave 36 

To tell you once again that at my birth 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes. 

The goats ran fiom the mountains, and the herds 
Were strangely clamorous to the frighted fields 40 
These signs have mark’d me extraordinary , 

And all the courses of my life do show 

I am not m the roll of common men 

Where is he h\mg, clipp’d in with the sea 44 

That chides the banks of England, Scotland, Wales, 

Which calls me pupil, 01 hath lead to me 9 

And bring him out that is but woman’s son 

Can trace me in the tedious ways of art 48 

And hold me pace m deep experiments 


hotspur I think there ’s no man speaks better 
Welsh 

I’ll to dinner 

Mortimer Peace, cousin Percy ! ynu will make 
him mad * 52 

glendowee I can call spirits from the vasty deep 
hotspur Why, so can I, 01 so can any man , 

But w ill they come when you do call for them 9 

glextiow er Why, I can teach thee, cousin, to 
command 56 

The devil 

hotspur And I can teach thee, coz, to shamp the 
devil 

By telling truth tell truth and shame the devil 
If thou have power to laise him, bring him hither, 60 
And I’ll be sworn I have power to shame him hence 
O * while you live, tell tiuth and shame the devil * 
Mortimer Come, come , 

No more of this unprofitable chat 64 

glendower Three times hath Henry Bolmgbroke 
made head 
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Against my power , thrice from the banks of Wye 
And sandy- bottom’d Severn have I sent him 
Bootless home and weatliei -beaten back 68 

hotspur Home without boots, and m foul weather 
too f 

How ’scapes he agues, in the devil’s name 9 

glendo w er Come, here ’s the map shall w e divide 
our right 

According to our threefold oidei ta’en 9 7* 

Mortimer The aichdeaeon hath divided it 
Into three limits*very equally 
England, from Trent and Severn hitheito, 

Bv south and east, is to my pait assign’d 3 76 

All westward, Wales bey ond the Severn shore. 

And all the fertile land within that bound. 

To Owen Glendower and, deal coz, to >ou 

The remnant northward, tying off from Trent 80 

And our indentures tnpaitite are drawn, 

. \\ Inch being sealed interchangeably, 

A business that this night may execute. 

To morrow, cousin Percy, you and I 84 

And my good 3 *ord of Worcester will set forth 
To meet yom father and the Scottish power. 

As is appointed us, at Shrewsbury 

My father Glendower is not ready yet, 88 

Nor shall we need his help these fourteen days 
[To Glej^dower 3 Within that space you may have diawn 
together 

Your tenants, friends, and neighbouring gentlemen 
glendower A shorter time shall send me to you, 
loids , 92 

And*in my conduct shall youi ladies come, 

Fiom whom you now must steal and take no leave , 
For there will be a world of water shed 
Upon the parting of youi wi\es and you 96 

hotspur Methinks my 7 moiety, north from Burton 
here. 

In quantity equals not one of yours 
See how this nver comes me cranking m. 

And cuts me from the best of all my land 


too 
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A huge half moon, a monstrous cantle out 
I’ll have the current m this place damm’^ up. 

And here the smug and silver Trent shall run 

In a new channel, fair and evenly 104 

It shall not wind with such a deep indent. 

To rob me of so rich a bottom here 

glendower Not wind 1 it shall, it must , you see 
it doth 

MORTIMER Yea, but ioS 

Mark how he bears his course, and runs me up 
With like advantage on the other side , 

Gelding the opposed continent as much. 

As on the other side it takes fiom you 112 

Worcester Yea, but a little charge will trench him 
here. 

And on this north side win this cape of land , 

And then he runs straight and even 

hotspur I’ll have it so , a little charge v ill do it 
glendower I will not have it altei’d 
hotspur Will not you ’ 117 

glendower No, nor you shall not 
hotspur Who shall say me nay * 

glendower Why, that will I 
hotspur Let me not undei stand ^ ou then: 

Speak it m Welsh 120 

glendower I can speak English, lord, as well as 
you. 

For I was train’d up in the English court , 

Wheie, being but young, I framed to the harp 

Many an English ditty lovely well, 124 

And gave the tongue an helpful ornament , 

A vntue that was nevei seen m you 

hotspur Marry, and I’m glad of it with all my 
heart 

I had rather be a kitten, and eiy mew 128 

Than one of these same metie ballad-mongers , 

I had rather heai a brazen cans tick turn’d. 

Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree , 

And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 133 
Nothing so much as mincing poetry * 
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’Tis like the forc’d gait of a shuffling nag 

glen do web* Come, you shall have Trent turn’d 
hotspur I do not care . I’ll give thrice so much 
land • 

To any well-deserving fuend , 

But in the way of baigam, maik you me, 

I’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair 
Are the indentings drawn 9 shall w e be gone 9 140 

glendower The moon shines fair, you maj away 
by night 

I’ll haste the w liter and w ithal 
Break with your wives of jour departure hence 
I am afraid my daughter will lun mad, 144 

So much she doteth on her Mortimer II vit 

Mortimer Fie, cousin Peicy 1 how jou cross my 
father * 

hotspur I cannot choose sometimes he angeis me 
With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant, 14s 
Of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies. 

And of a dragon, and a finless fash, 

A clip- wing’d griffin, and a moult en raven, 

A couching lion A and a ramping cat, 152 

And such a deal of skimble skamble stuff 
As puts me fr<7m my faith I’ll tell tftee what , 

He held me last night at4east nine hours 
In reckoning up the seveial devils’ names 156 

That were his lackejs I cued ‘ hum ! ’ and 4 well, go 
to ’ 

But mark’d him not a word 0 1 he ’s as tedious 
As a tired horse, a railing wife , 

Worse than a smoky house I had rather live 160 
Wittf cheese and garhek m a windmill, far. 

Than feed on cates and have him talk to me 
In any summei -house m Christendom 

Mortimer In faith, he is a worthy gentleman, 164 
Exceedingly w ell read, and profited 
In strange concealments, valiant as a lion 
And wondrous affable, and as bountiful 
As mines of India Shall I tell you, cousin ? 16a 

He holds your temper m a high respect. 
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And curbs himself even of his natural scope 
When you do cross his humour , faith, he does 
I warrant you, that man is not alive 172 

Might so hat e tempted him as you have doifb. 

Without the taste of dangei and reproof 
But do not use it oft, let me entreat you 

Worcester In faith, my lord, you are too w llful- 
blame , * 176 

And since your coming hither have done enough 
To put him quite beside his patience 
You must needs learn, lord, to amend this fault 
Though sometimes it show greatness, courage, blood, — 
And that ’s the dearest grace it renders you, — 18 1 

Yet oftentimes it doth present harsh rage. 

Defect of manners, -want of government. 

Pride, haughtiness, opinion, and disdain 184 

The least ot which haunting a nobleman 
Loseth men’s heaits and leaves behind a stain 
Upon the beauty of all paits besides, 

Beguiling them ot commendation 188 

hotspur Well, I am school’d , good manners be 
y our speed 1 

Here come our w ives, and let us take our leave 

Re-enter Glendowe#, with the Ladies 
Mortimer This is the deadly spite that angers me. 
My v lie can speak no English, I no Welsh 192 

glehdower My daughter weeps , she will not part 
with you 

She’ll be a soldier too she’ll to the wars 

Mortimer Good father, tell her that she and my 
aunt Percy, 

Shall follow m your conduct speedily 196 

[Gle*.do\yer speihs to Lady Mortimer m Welsh, and she 
answers him in the same 

glehdower She ’s desperate here , a peevish self- 
will’d harlotry, one that no persuasion can do good 
Upon [She speaks to Mortimer in Welsh' - 

Mortimer I understand thy looks that pretty 
Welsh 200 
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Which thou pour’st dow n from these swelling heavens 
I am too perfect m , and, but for shame, 

In such a pailey would I answer thee [Sht speaks again 
I understand thy kisses and thou mine, 204 

And that ’s a feeling disputation 
But I will never be a truant, love. 

Till I have learn’d thy language , foi thy tongue 
Makes Welsh as »weet as ditties highly penn’d, 208 
Sung by a fair queen m a summer’s bow er. 

With ravishing di\ lsion, to her lute 

GLENdower Na;y, if jou melt, then will she lun 
mad [She speaks again 

Mortimer O ! I am ignoiance itself m this 2 12 
glendower She bids you 
Upon the wanton rushes lay ^011 down 
And rest your gentle head upon hei lap. 

And she will sing the song that pleaseth you, 226 

LAnd on your eyelids crown the god of sleep, 

Charming your blood with pleasing heaviness. 

Making such difference ’tw lxt w ake and sleep ‘ 

As is the difference between day and night 220 

The hour before^the heavenly -harness’d team 
Begins his golden progress in the east 

Mortimer *With all my heait I’ll sit ana near her 
sing 

By that time will our book, I think, be draw n 224 

GLENDOWER Do SO , 

And those musicians that shall play to you 
Hang m the air a thousand leagues fiom hence. 

And straight they shall be heie sit, and attend 228 
hotspur Come, Kate, thou ait perfect m lying 
down come, quick, quick, that I may lay my head in 
thy lap 

lady Percy Go, ye giddy goose 232 

[Glendowfr speaks some Welsh -words and music is lieird 

hotspur Now I perceive the devil undei stands 
Welsh , 

And ’tis no marvel he is so humorous 
By ’r lady, he ’s a good musician 

lady percy Then should you be nothing hut 
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musical for you are altogethei governed by humours 
Lie still, ye thief, and hear the lady singan Welsh 
hotspur I had rather hear Lady, my brach, howl 
m Irish 

lady percy Wouldst thou have thy head broken ? 

hotspur No 241 

lady percy Then be still 

hotspur Neither , ’tis a 'woman’s fault 

lady percy Now, God help thee * 244 

hoi spur To the Welsh lady’s bed 

L4DY percy What ’s that * " 

hoi spur Peace 1 she sings 

[A A\ ehh song sung bj Lad\ Mortimer 
hotspur Come, Kate, I’ll have your song too 248 
lady percy Not mine, m good sooth sj 
hotspur Not yours, c in good sooth » ’ Heart 1 you 
swear like a comfit maker’s wife 1 Not you, 4 m good 
sooth ’ , and, 4 as true as I live ’ , and, 4 as God shall 
mend me ’ , and, 4 as suie as day ’ 2531 

And giv’st such saicenet surety for thy oaths. 

As if thou never walk’dst further than Finsbury 
Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou apt, 256 

A good mouth-filling oath , and leave 4 in sooth % 

And such protest of pepper-ginger biead, 

To velvet guards and Sunday citizens 
Come, sing ^ 260 

lady percy I will not sing 

hotspur ’Tis the next way to turn tailor or be 
red breast teacher An the indentures be drawn. I’ll 
away within these two hours, and so, come in when 
ye will [Exit 

glendower Come, come, Lord Mortimer , you are 
as slow 

As hot Lord Percy is on fire to go 
By this our book is drawn , we will but seal, 268 

And then to horse immediately 
Mortimer With all my heart 


[Exeunt 
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Scene IP — London A Room in the Palace 

Enter King Henr*, the Prince, and Lords 

king henry Lords, give ns leave , the Prince of 
Wales and I 

Must have some pm ate confeience but be near at 
hand. 

For we shall presently ha\e need of you [Exeunt I ords 
I know not w hether God w ill have it so, 4 

For some displeasing service I ha\e done. 

That, m his secret doom, out of my blood 
He’ll breed re\ engement and a scourge for me , 


But thou dost in thy passages of life 8 

Make me believe that thou ait only mark’d 
For the hot vengeance and the rod of hea\ en 
To punish my mistreadmgs Tell me else. 

Could such inordinate and low desues, 12 

$ueh poor, such bare, such lewd, such mean attempts. 
Such barren pleasures, rude society. 

As thou alt match’d withal and grafted to, 
Accompany the .gieatness of thj blood ** 

And hold their le\el with thy princely heait 9 

prince So please your majesty, I*\\ould I could 
Quit all offences with as ctear excuse 
As well as I am doubtless I can purge so 

Myself of many I am charg’d withal 
Yet such extenuation let me beg, 

As, m reproof of mmy talcs de\is’d, 

Which oft the ear of greatness needs must hear, 24 
By smiling pick-thanks and base newsmongers, 

1 may, for some things true, wherein my jouth 
Hath faulty wander’d and irregular. 

Find pardon on my true submission ss 


king henry God pardon thee 1 yet let me wonder, 
Harry, 

At thy affections, which do hold a w mg 

Quite from the flight of all thy ancestors 

Thy place in council thou hast rudely lost, 33 

Which by thy younger brother is supplied, 
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And art almost an alien to the hearts 
Of all the court and pnnces of my bloo$ 

The hope and expectation of thy time 36 

Is ruin’d, and the soul of eveiy man 
Prophetically do foiethmk thy fall 
Had I so lavish of my piesenee been, 

So common hackney’d in the eyes of men, 40 

So stale and cheap to vulgar company. 

Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 

Had still kept loyal to possession 

And left me m reputeless banishment, 4, 

& fellow of no mark nor likelihood 
py being seldom seen, I could not stir. 

But like a comet I was wonder’d at , 

That men would tell their children, c This is he , as 
Others would say, c Wheie 9 which is Bohngbroke 1 
And then I stole all courtesy fiom heaven. 

And dress’d myself in such humility 

That I did pluck allegiance from men’s hearts, 5? 

Loud shouts and salutations from their mouths. 

Even m the piesenee of the crowned king 

Thus did I keep my person fresh and 

My presence, like a robe pontifical, 56 

Ne’er seen but wonder’d at and so nr; state. 

Seldom but sumptuous, showed like a feast. 

And won by raieness such solemnity 
JThe skipping king, he ambled up and down 60 

With shallow jesters and rash bavin v its. 

Soon kindled and soon burnt , caided his state, 

Mingled his royalty with capering fools. 

Had his great name profaned with their scorns, 64 
And gave his countenance, against his name, 

To laugh at gibing boys and stand the push 
Of every beardless vain comparative , 

Grew a companion to the common streets, 6S 

Enfeoff’d himself to popularity, 

That, being daily swallow’d by men’s eyes. 

They surfeited with honey and began 

To loathe the taste of sweetness, wheieof a little 72 

More than a little is by much too much 
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So, when he had occasion to be seen. 

He was hut as 4 he cuckoo is m June, 

Heard, not regarded , seen, but with such eyes 76 
As, sick and blunted with community. 

Afford no extraordinary ga7e. 

Such as is bent on sun like majesty 

When it shines seldom m admiring e> es , 80 

But rather drow s*d and hung then eyelids down. 

Slept in his face, and render’d such aspect 
As cloudy men use to their ad\ei sancs. 

Being with his presence glutted goig’d, and full 84 

And m that 'very line, Hany, stand st thou 

F01 thou hast lost th^ princely pmilcge 

With \ile participation not an eye 

But is aweary of thy common sight, 8<5 

Save mine, which hath dcsir d to see thee more , 

Which now doth that I w ould not ha\ e it do. 

Make blind itself with foolish tenderness 

prince I shall hereafter, my tkuec giacious lord. 


Be moie nryself 

king henry Foi all the woild, 93 

As thou art to tins hour was Rirhard then 
When I from Fiance set foot at Ra\ensnuigh , 

And even as I^was then is Peic'V now 96 

Now, by my sceptre and r&y soul to boot, 
iHe hath more w 01 thy interest to the state 
Than thou the s hadow of su ccess ion ^ 

For of no righf, noi coloufTIke to right, xoo 

He doth fill fields w ith harness in the realm. 

Turns head against the lion’s armed jaws, 

And,.hemg no more in debt to ^ears than thou. 

Leads ancient lords ’and reverend bishops on 104 

To bloody battles and to bruising aims 
What ne\ er dying honour hath he got J, 

Against renowned Douglas ! whose high deeds, 

Whose hot incursions and great name m arms, 108 
Holds fiom all soldiers chief majority. 

And military title capital. 


Through all the kingdoms that acknowledge Christ 
Thrice hath this Hotspur, Mars in swathhng clothes, 
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This mfaofc warrior, in his enterprises 
Diseoinfited great Douglas , ta’en him cnee, 

Enlarged him and made a friend of him. 

To fill the mouth of deep defiance up n6 

And shake the peace and safety of our throne 
And what say you to this 9 Peicy, Northumberland, 
The Archbishop’s Grace of York, Douglas, Mortimer, 
Capitulate against us and are up 120 

Rut wherefore do I tell these news to thee 
Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my foes. 

Which art my near’st and dearest eflemy 7 

Thou that art like enough, through vassal fear, 124 

Base inclination, and the start of spleen. 

To fight against me under Percy’s pay. 

To dog his heels, and curtsy at his frowns. 

To bhow how much thou art degenerate 12s 

prince Do not think so , you shall not find it so 
And God foigive them, that so much have sway’d 
Your majesty’s good thoughts away from me 1 
I will redeem all this on Peicy’s head, 132 

And in the closing of some glorious day 
Be bold to tell you that I am your som, 

When I will wear a garment all of blood 
And stain my favours m a bloody mask^ 56 

Which, wash’d away, shall sCour my shame with it 
And that shall be the day, whene er it lights. 

That this same child of honour and renown. 

This gallant Hotspur, this all-praised kmght, 140 

And your unthought-of Harry chance to meet 
For every honour sitting on his helm, — 

Would they were multitudes, and on my head 
My shames redoubled » — for the tiine will come 144 
That I shall make this northern youth exchange 
His glorious deeds for my indignities 
Percy is but my factor, good my loid. 

To engross up glorious deeds on my behalf 148 

And I will call him to so strict account 
That he shall render every glory up. 

Yea, even the slightest worship of his time. 

Or I will tear the reckoning from his heart 152 
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This, in the name of God, I promise hcie 
The which, if h£ be pleas’d I shall perform, 

I do beseech 3 our majesty may salvo 

The long grown wounds of my intemperance 156 

If not, the end of life cancels all binds. 

And I w ill die a hundred thousand deaths 
Ere bieak the smallest parcel of this tow 

king henry A hundred thousand rebels die in this 
Thou shalt have charge and sovereign trust herein 1 61 

Lifter Sir W \i/rrr I>Lt\T 

How now, good Blunt 1 thy looks aie full of speed 
blunt So hath the business that I come to speak of 
Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath sent w ord 164 

That Douglas and the English rebels met. 

The eleventh of this month at Shrewsbury 
A mighty and a fearful head they are, — 

If promises be kept on eveiy hand, — 168 

l&s ever offer’d foul play in a state 

king henry The Earl of Westmorland set forth 
to-day. 

With him my so*i. Lord John of Lancaster , 

For this advertisement is five days old 172 

On Wednesday* next, Hany, you shall set forward , 

On Thursday we ourselve^ will march our meeting 
Is Bndgenorth , and Harry, you shall march 
Through Gloucestershire , by which account, 176 
Our busmess valued, some twelve days hence 
Our general forces at Bndgenorth shall meet 
Oui hands are full of business let ’s away 
Advantage feeds him fat while men delay [Exeunt 


Scene III — Eastcheap A Room in the Boar’s Head Tavern 
Enter Faxstaxt and Bardolph 
falstaff Bardolph, am I not fallen away vilely 
since this last action 9 do I not bate 9 do I not dwindle 9 
Why, my skin hangs about me like an old lady’s loose 
gown , I am withered like an old apple -john. Well, I’ll 
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repent, and that suddenly, while I am m some liking , 

I shall be out of heart shortly, and then I shall have 
ino strength to repent An I ha\e not forgotten what 
(the inside of a church is made of, I am a peppercorn, 
ja brewei’s horse the inside of a church * Company, 
villanous company, hath been the spoil of me 

bardolph Sir John, you are so fretful, you cannot 
live long xa* 

TALST4XF Why, there is it come, smg me a bawdy 
song, make me merry I was as virtuously given as 
a gentleman need to be , virtuous enough swore little , 
diced not above seven times a week , went to a bawdy- 
house not above once in a quarter — of an hour , paid 
money that I borrowed three or four times , lived well 
and m good compass , and now I live out of all order, 
out of all compass 20 

bardolph Why, you are so fat. Sir John, that you 
must needs be out of all compass, out of all reasonable 
compass. Sir John 

falstaff Bo thou amend thy face, and I’ll amend 7 
my life thou art our admiral, thou bearest the 
lanthorn m the poop, but ’tis m the npse of thee thou 
art the Knight of the Burning Lamp 

bardolph "Why, Sir John, my f£ce does you no 
harm M 29 

falstaff ^No, I’ll be sworn , I make as good use 
of it as many a man doth of a Death’s head, or a 
pmemento mori I never see thy face but I think upon 
hell-fire and Dives that lived in purple 3 for there he 
is m his robes, burning, burning^ ttf thou wert any way 
given to yirtue, I would swear by thy face , my oath 
should be, 4 By this fire, that ’s God’s angel If but thou 
art altogether given over, and wert indeed, r but for the 
light in thy face, the son of utter darkness ^When thou 
rannest up Gadshill in the night to catch my horse, 
if I did not think thou hadst been an ignis fatuus or 
a ball of wildfire, there ’s no purchase m money^ O * 
thou art a perpetual triumph, an everlasting bonfirg- 
light Thou hast saved me a thousand marks m links 
and torches, walking with thee m the mght betwixt 
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tavern and tavern fbut the sack that thou hast drunk 
me would have*bought me lights as good cheap at the 
dearest chandler’s m Europe^ I have maintained that 
salamander of yours with fire any time this two-and 
thirty years , God reward me for it 1 49 

B 4 RDOLPH ’Sblood, I would my face were in your 
belly 

f \lst 4 .FF God-a-mercy ! so should I be sure to be 
heart-burned 

Enter Mistkess Qlickia 

How now, Dame Part let the hen ’ have you inquired 
yet who picked my pocket 9 55 

quickly Why, Sir John, what do you think. 
Sir John 9 Do you think I keep thieves m my house * 
I have searched, I have inquired, so has my husband, 
man by man, boy by boy, servant by servant the 
tithe of a hair was never lost in my house before 60 
falstaff You lie, hostess Bardolph was shaved 
and lost many a hau. , and I’ll be sworn my pocket was 
picked Go to, you are a woman , go 
quickly Who, I 9 No , I defy thee God’s light 1 
I was never eallod. so m my own house before 65 

falstaff Go to, I know you well enough 
quickly N?>, Sir John , you do*not know me, 
3ir John I know you, Snf John you owe me money, 
3 ir John, and now you pick a quarrel to beguile me 
:>f it I bought you a dozen of shirts to your back 
falstaff Dowlas, hlthy dowlas I have given 
them away to bakers’ wives, and they have made 
bolters of them 73 

quickly Now, as I am true woman, holland of 
eight shillings an eir You owe money here besides, 
S11 John, for your diet and by-drmkmgs, and money 
lent you, four-and-twenty pound 77 

falstaff He had his part of it , let him pay 
quickly He 1 alas f he is poor , he hath nothing 
falstaff How f poor 9 look upon his face ; what 
call you rich ? let them com his nose, let them com his 
cheeks I’ll not pay a denier What T will you make 
a younker of me 9 shall I not take mine ease m mine 
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inn but I shall ha\e my pocket picked 9 I have lost 
a seal rmg of my giandfathei’s worth fcrty mark 85 
quickly O Jesu * I have heard the prince tell him, 
I know not how oft, that that ring was coppei 

falst^ff How ! the prince is a Jack, a sneak cup , 
’sblood f an he were here, Cl would cudgel him like 
a dog, if he w ould say so^ 

Enter the Prince and Poins mai clung F ALbTArr meets them, 
plajing on his tiuncheon like a fife 

falstaff How now% lad * is the»wmd m that door, 
faith ? must we all march ’ 92 

bardolph Yea, two and two, Newgate fashion 
quickly My lord, I pray you, hear me 
prince What safest thou, Mistress Quickly ? 
How does thy husband ’ I love him well, he is an 
honest man-./ 97 - 

quickly Good my lord, hear me 
falst iff Prithee, let her alone, and list to me 
prince What sayest thou, Jack ? 100 

falstaff The other night I fell asleep here behind 
the arras and had my pocket picked this house is 
turned bawdy house , they pick pockets 

prince What didst thou lose, Jack * 104 

falstaff Wilt thou believe me, Hal 9 three or four 
bonds of forty pound a piece, and a seal-ring of my 
grandfather’s 

prince A trifle , some eight penny matter 108 
quickly So I told him, my lord , and I said I 
heard your Grace say so and, my lord, he speaks 
most vilely of you, like a foul mouthed man as he is, 
and said he would cudgel you 1 112 

prince What T he did not * 

quickly There 5 s neither faith, truth, nor woman- 
hood in me else 

^jalstaff There ’s no more faith m thee than m a 
stewed prune, nor no more truth m thee than in, 
a drawn fox , and for womanhood, Maid Marian may 
be the deputy’s wife of the ward to thee Go, you 
thing, go 120 
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quickly Say, what thing 9 what thing 9 
falstaff What thing 1 why, a thing to thank 
God on 123 

quickly I am no thing to thank God on, I would 
thou shouldst know it , I am an honest man’s wife , 
and, setting thy knighthood aside, thou art a knave 
to call me so 127 

falstaff Setting thy womanhood aside, thou art 
a beast to say otherwise 

quickly Say, what beast, thou knave thou 9 
falstaff Wh&t beast ’ why, an otter 
prince An otter. Sir John 1 why, an otter 9 132 

falstaff Why ? she ’s neither fish nor flesh , a 
man knows not where to have her 

quickly Thou art an unjust man in saying so 
thou or any man knows where to have me, thou knave 
thou f 

prince Thou sayest true, hostess , and he slanders 
i&ee most grossly 139 

quickly So he doth you, my lord , and said this 
other day you ought him a thousand pound 

prince Sirrah 1 do I owe you a thousand pound 9 { 
falstaff LA thousand pound, Hal 1 a million thy 
love is worth a ihillion , thou owest me*thy love 144 
quickly Nay, my lord, he called you Jack, and 
said he would cudgel you 

falstaff Did 1 , Bardolph 9 

bardolph Indeed, Sir John, you said so 148 

falstaff Yea , if he said my ring was copper 
prince I say ’tis copper daiest thou be as good 
as thy^word now 9 

falstaff Why, Hal, thou knowest, as thou art but 
man, I dare , but as thou art prince, I fear thee as 
I fear the 1 oaring of the lion’s whelp 

prince And why not as the lion 9 15s 

falstaff fThe king himself is to be feared as the 
Jion dost thou think I’ll fear thee as I fear thy father 9 
nay, an I do, I pray God my girdle break * 

prince CM if it should, how would thy guts fall 
about thy knees But, sirrah, there ’s no room foi 
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faith, truth, 01 honesty m this bosom of thine , it is 
all filled up with guts and midriff Charge an honest 
woman with picking thy pocket * Why, thou whoreson, 
impudent, embossed rascal, if there were any thing in thy 
pocket but tavern reckonings, memorandums of bawdy- 
houses, and one poor pennyworth of sugar-candy to 
make thee long winded , if thy pocket were enriched 
with any other injuries but these, I $m a villain And* 
\et you will stand to it, you will not pocket up wiong 
Art thou not ashamed 9 170 

falstaff fjDost thou hear, Hal * thou knowest m 
the state of innocency Adam fell , and what should 
poor Jack Falstaff do in the days of villany 9 Thou seest 
I have more flesh than another man, and therefore 
more frailty You confess then, you picked my pocket 
prince It appears so by the story i7» 

falstaff Hostess, I forgive thee Go make ready 
breakfast , love thy husband, look to thy servants, 
cherish thy guests thou shalt find me tractable to amj*. 
honest reason thou seest I am pacified Still ’ Nay 
prithee, be gone [E^it Mistress Qlickl\ ] Now, Hal, to 
the news at court for the lobbery, ^lad, how is that 
answered ? 

prince O 1 r my sweet beef, I must still be good 
angel to thee the money re paid back again 185 
falstaff O f I do not like that paying back , ’tis 
a double labour 

prince I am good friends with my father and may 
do anything 

falstaff Rob me the exchequer the first thing 
thou dost, and do it with unwashed hands too 
bardolph Do, my lord 192 

prince I have procured thee, Jack, a charge of foot 
falstaff I would it had been of horse Wheie 
shall I find one that can steal well * CM for a fine 
thief, of the age of two-and twenty, or theieabouts , 
I am heinously unprovided Well, God be thanked for 
these rebels , they offend none but the virtuous 
I laud them, I praise them 
prince Bardolph 1 


ZOO 
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BARDOLPH My lord ? 

prince Goibear this letter to Lord John of Lan- 
caster, 

To my brother John , this to my Loid of Westmore- 
land 

Go, Poms, to horse, to horse * for thou and I 204 
Have thirty miles to ride ere dinner-time 
\Tack, meet me tomorrow in the Temple-hall 
At two o’clock m the afternoon 
There shalt thou know thy charge, and there receive 
Money and order for their furniture 209. 

The land is burning , Percy stands on high , 

And either we or they must lower lie 

[Exeunt the Priisce, Poins, and Bardolph 
palstapp Rare words 1 brave woild ? Hostess, my 
breakfast , come 1 2x2 

O ! I could wish this tavern were my drum [Lxit 


ACT IV 

Scene I — «*he Rebel Camp near Shrewsbury 
Enter HGtspur, Woecestee, and Douglas 

hotspur Well said, nfy noble Scot if speaking 
truth 

In this fine age were not thought flattery. 

Such attribution should the Douglas have. 

As not a soldier of this season’s stamp ^ 

Should go so general current through the world 
By God, I cannot flatter , do defy 
The tongues of soothers , but a braver place 
In my heart’s love hath no man than yourself 8 

Nay, task me to my word , approve me, lord 
bouglas Thou art the king of honour 
No man so potent breathes upon the ground 
- But I will beard him 

hotspur Do so, and ’tis well 12 


Do so, and ’tis well 
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Enter a Messenger, with letter 
What letters hast thou there 9 [To Dolglas ] I can but 
thank you 

messenger These letters come from your father 
hotspur Letters from him 1 why comes he not 
himself 9 

messenger He cannot come, ^my lord he ’s 
grievous sick *6 

hotspur ’Zounds 1 how has he the leisure to be 
sick 

In such a just ling time 9 Who leads his power 9 
Under whose government come they along 9 

messenger His letters bear his mmd, not I, my 

lord 20 

Worcester I prithee, tell me, doth he keep his bed ? 
messenger He did, my lord, four days ere I set 
forth , 

And at the time of my departure thence 
He was much feai’d by his physicians 24 

Worcester I would the state of time had first been 
whole 

Ere he by sickness had been visited 

His health was fle\er better worth than now 

hotspur Sick now * droOp now * this sickness doth 
infect 28 

The very life-blood of our enterprise , 

’Tis catching hither, even to our camp 

He writes me heie, that inward sickness 

And that his fi lends by deputation could not 32 

So soon be drawn , nor did he think it meet 

To lay so dangerous and deal a ti'ust 

On any soul remov’d but on his own 

Yet doth he give us bold advertisement, 36 

That with our small conjunction we should on, 

To see how fortune is dispos’d to us , 

For, as he writes, theie is no quailing now, 

Because the king is certainly possess’d 40 

Of all our purposes What say you to it 9 

Worcester Your father’s sickness is a maim to us 
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hotspur A penlous gash, a very limb lopp’d 
off 

And yet, m faith, ’tis not , his present want 44 

Seems more than we shall find it Were it good 

To set the exact wealth of all our states 

All at one cast * to set so uch a main 

On the nice hazard of one doubtful hour ? 48 

It ere not good*, foi therein should we lead 

The very bottom and the soul of hope, 

The veiy list, the very utmost bound 
Of all our fortunes 

Douglas Faith, and so we should , 52 

Where now remains a sweet 1 eversion 
We may boldly spend upon the hope of what 
Is to come m 

A comfort of retirement lives in this 56 

hotspur A rendezvous, a home to fly unto. 

If that the devil and mischance look big 
Upon the maidenhead of our affaus 

Worcester But yet, I would your fathei had been 
here 60 

The quality ancMiair of our attempt 
Brooks no division It will be thought. 

By some, that Snow not why he is away. 

That wisdom, loyalty, ancTmeie dislike 64 

Of our proceedings, kept the earl fiom hence 

And think how such an appiehension 

May turn the tide of feaiful faction 

And. breed a kind of question in our cause , 68 

For well you know we of the offeung side 

Must lfeep aloof from strict arbitrement, 

And stop all sight-holes, eveiy loop from whence 
The eye of reason may piy in upon us 73 

This absence of your father’s draws a curtain, 

That shows the ignorant a kind of fear 
Before not dreamt of 

hotspur You strain too far 

I lather of his absence make this use 76 

It lends a lustre and more great opinion, 

A larger dare to our great enterprise, 

SH IV k 
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Than if the eail were here , foi men must think. 

If we without his help can make a heacfe 80 

To push against the kingdom, with his help 
We shall o’erturn it topsy turvy down 
Yet all goes well, yet all our joints are whole 

Douglas As heait can think there is not such 
a w ord 84 

Spoke of m Scotland as this term of fear 

Enter Sir Richard Vernon 

hotspur My cousin Vernon 1 Welcome, by my 
soul 

verson Piay God my news be worth a welcome, 
loid 

The Eail of Westmoreland, seven thousand strong 88 
Is marching hithei wards , with him Prince John 
hotspur No harm what more * 
vernon And further, I have learn’d. 

The king himself in person is set foith, 

Oi hithei waid*» intended speedily, 92 

With stiong and mighty preparation 

hotspur He shall be welcome too Where is his 
son. 

The nimble footed madcap Prince of Wales, 

And his comrades, that dafPd the world aside, 96 

And bid it pass * 

vernon All furnish’d, all m arms, 

All plum’d like estndges that wing the wind. 

Baited like eagles having lately bath’d. 

Glittering in golden coats, like imaged, 100 

As full of spmt as the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer, 

Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls 
I saw young Harry, with his beaver on, 104 

His cushes on his thighs, gallantly aim’d, 

Rise froin the ground like feather’d Mercury, 

And vaulted with such ease into his seat. 

As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds, 108 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship 
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hotspur No more, no more worse than the sun 
m March 

This praise doth nourish agues Let them come , xi3 
They come like sacrifices m their trim. 

And to the fire-ey’d maid of smoky wax 

All hot and bleeding will we offer them 

The mailed Mars shall on his altar sit 1x6 

Up to the ears m^blood I am on fire 

To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh 

And yet not ours Come, let me taste my horse. 

Who is to bear n*e like a thunderbolt 120 

Against the bosom of the Punce of Wales 
Harry to Harry shall, hot horse to horse. 

Meet and ne’er part till one drop down a corse 

0 * that Glendower were come 

vernon There is more news 124 

1 learn’d in Worcester, as I lode along. 

He cannot draw his power these fourteen days 

Douglas That ’s the worst tidings that I hear of 
yet 

Worcester Ay, by my faith, that bears a frosty 
sound 128 

hotspur What may the king’s whole battle leach 
unto 9 

vernon To thirty thousand 
hotspur Foity let it be 

My father and Glendower being both away, 

The powers of us may serve so great a day 132 

Come, let us take a mustei speedily 
Doomsday is near , die all, die merrily 

Douglas Talk not of dying I am out of feat 
Of de&th or death’s lfand for this one half yeai [ixeunt 

Scene II — A public Road near Coventry 
Enter Falstaff and Bardolph 

falstaff Bardolph, get thee befoie to Coventiy , 
fill me a bottle of sack our soldiers shall mai ch through 
’we’ll to Sutton-Co’fU’ to night 

bardolph Will you give me money, captain 9 


4 
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PiLSTiPP La> out, lay out 
biudolph This bottle makes an argel 
p^lstapp An if it do, take it for th\ laboui , and 
if it make twenty, take them all, I’ll answei the coinage 
Bid my Lieutenant Peto meet me at the town’s end 
B ardouph I will, captain faiewell LExit 

fvlstaff If I be not ashamed of my soldieis I am 
a soused gurnet I have misused Ahe king’s press 
damnably I have got, m exchange of a hundied 
and fifty soldieis, three hundied and odd pounds 
I pi ess me none but good householder, yeomen’s son* , 
mqune me out contracted bachelors, such as had been 
asked twice on the banns , such a commodity of waim 
slaves, as had as lief heai the devil as a dium , such 
as feai the lepoit of a ealiver woise than a struck fowl 
01 a hint w lid duck I piessed me none but such toasts- 
and butteL, with heaits in then bellies no biggei than 
pins’ heads, and they ha\e bought out then sei vices , 
and now my whole chaige consists of ancients, coipoials, 
lieutenants, gentlemen of companies, slaves as ragged 
as Lazarus m the painted cloth, where the glutton’s 
dogs licked his soies , and such as indeed were never 
soldieis, but discarded unjust serving- men, youngei 
sons to y oungei brotheis, revolted tapsters and ostlers 
trade-fallen, the cankers of*a calm woild and a long 
peace , ten times more dishonourable lagged than an 
old faced ancient and such have I, to fill up the 
rooms of them that have bought out then sei vices, 
that you would think that I had a hundred and fifty 
tattered prodigals, lately come fiom swine keeping, 
from eating draff and husks A mad fellow met me 
on the way and told me I had unloaded all the gibbets 
and pressed the dead bodies No eye hath seen such 
scaieciows I’ll not maich through Coventiy with 
them, that ’s flat nay, and the villains march wide 
betwixt the legs, as if they had gyves on , foi, indeed 
I had the most of them out of prison There ’s but 
a shirt and a half m all my company , and the half 
shut is two napkins tacked together and thrown ovei 
the shoulders like a herald’s coat without sleeves , and 
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the shut, to say the truth, stolen from my host at Saint 
Alban’s, or the* red nose inn keepei of Daventry But 
that ’s all one , they’ll find linen enough on every hedge 

Entei the Pri:nce and Westmoreland 
prince How now, blown Jack f how now, quilt 1 
falstaff What, Hal * How now, mad wag ! what 
a devil dost thoo* in Warwickshne ’ My good Lord of 
W es tmoi eland, I cry you mercy I thought your honour 
had already been at Shiewsbuiy 52 

westmorelani? Faith, Sir John, ’tis moie than 
time that I were theie, and you too , but my powers 
are there already The king, I can tell you, looks for 
us all we must away all night 56 

falstaff Tut, never feai me I am as vigilant as 
a cat to steal cream 

prince I think to steal cieam indeed, for thy 
theft hath already made thee buttei But tell me, 
?Jack, whose fellows aie these that come after ’ 61 

falstaff Mine, Hal, mine 
prince I did never see such pitiful lascals 
falstaif T*t, tut , good enough to toss , food for 
powder, food foi powder , they’ll fill a pit as well as 
better tush, man, mortal men, moital men 

Westmoreland Ay, blit, Sn John, methinks they 
are exceeding poor and baie , too beggarly 68 

falstaff Faith, for then poverty, I know not 
where they had that , and for their bareness, I am 
sure they never learned that of me 

prince No, I’ll be sworn , unless you call three 
finger^ on the nbs hare But sin ah, make haste 
Percy is alieady m tBe field 

falstaff What, is the king encamped ? 
Westmoreland He is. Sir John I fear we shall 
stay too long 77 

falstaff Well, 

To the latter end of a fiay and the beginning of a feast 
Fits a dull fightei and a keen guest [Exeunt 
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Scene III — The Rebel Camp neai Strew sbury 
Entei Hotspur, Worcester, Douglas, and Vernon 

hotspur WeTl fight with him to-mght 
Worcester It may not he 

dotjglas You give him then advantage 
vernon Not a whit 

hotspur Why say you so looks he not foi supply * 
\ ernon So do we 

hotspur His is ceLtain, oflrs is doubtful 4 

Worcester Good cousin, be advis’d stir not 

to-mght 

vernon Do not, my lozd 

douglas You do not counsel well 

You speak it out of feai and cold heait 

\ ernon Do me no slandei, Douglas by my 
life, — 8 

And I daie well maintain it with my life, — 

Jt well lespected honour bid me on, 

I hold as little counsel with weak feai 

As you, my loid, oi any Scot that this* day lives 3 12 

Let it be seen to monow m the battle 

Which of us fears 

douglas Yea, of to night 

vernon Content 

hotspur To night, say I 

vernon Come, come, it may not be I wonder 
much, 1 6 

Being men of such gieat leading as you are. 

That you fo 1 esee not what impediments 
Diag back oui expedition ceitafh hoi so 
Of my cousin Vernon’s are not yet come up 20 

Youi uncle Woicestei’s hoise came but to day , 

And now their pride and mettle is asleep, 

Then coinage with haid laboui tame and dull, 

That not a hoise is half the half of himself 24 

hotspur So aie the hoises of the enemy 
In geneial, journey bated and brought low 
The better pait of ouis aie full of rest 
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Worcester The numbei of the king exceedeth 
ours 28 

For God’s sake, cousin, stay till all come m 

[The ti umpet sounds a parky 

Enter Sir Walter Blunt 

blunt I come with giacious offers from the king, 
If you vouchsafe^me healing and respect 

hotspur Welcome, S11 Walter Blunt, and would 

to God 32 

You were of our determination 1 
Some of us love you well , and even those some 
Envy your gieat deservings and good name. 

Because you are not of our quality, 36 

But stand against us like an enemy 

blunt And God defend but still I should stand so, 
So long as out of limit and true lule 
You stand against anointed majesty 40 

But, to my chaige (Jhe king hath sent zo Know 
The nature of your giiefs, and whereupon 
You conjuie fiom the breast of civil peace 
Such bold hostility, teaching his duteous land 44 

Audacious ciuelty j^If that the king 
Have any way^our good deserts forgot, — 

Which he confesseth to b£ manifold, — 

He bids you name your griefs , and with all speed 48 
You shall have your desires with intei est, 

And paidon absolute foi yomself and these 
Heiem misled by your suggestion 

hotspur The king is kind , and well we know the 
king 52 

Knowk at what timefto promise, when to pay 
My father and my uncle and myseli 
Did give him that same royalty he wears , 

And when he was not six and twenty stiong, 56 

Sick m the world’s regard, wretched and low, 

A poor unmmded outlaw sneaking home, 

My fathei gave him welcome to the shoie , 

And when he heard him sweai and vow to God 60 
He came but to be Duke of Lancaster, 
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To sue bis lively and beg his peace, 


With teais of mnocency and terms of ze$d. 

My father, in kind heart and pity mov’d, 64 

Swore him assistance and perform’d it too 
Now when the lords and baions of the lealm 
Perceiv’d Northumberland did lean to him. 

The more and less came m with cap and knee , 68 

Met him m boioughs, cities, villages, 4 
Attended him on budges, stood m lanes. 

Laid gifts befoie him, pi offer’d him their oaths. 

Gave him then heirs as pages, follow’d him 72 

Even at the heels in golden multitudes 
He presently, as gieatness knows itself. 

Steps me a little highei than his vow 

Made to my father, while his blood was poor, 76 

Upon the naked shore at Ravenspuigh , 

And now, forsooth, takes on him to reform 

Some certain edicts and some stiait deciees 

That lie too heavy on the commonwealth, 80, 

Cues out upon abuses, seems to weep 

Over his countiy’s wrongs , and by this face. 

This seeming blow of justice, did he v^in 

The hearts of all that he did angle for , 84 

Proceeded fuith^r , cut me off the heads' 

Of all the favourites that the absent king 
In deputation left behind him heie. 

When he was personal m the Irish war 88 

blunt Tut, I came not to hear this 


hotspur Then to the point 

In shoit time after, he depos’d the king , 

Soon after that, depriv’d him of his life , 

And, m the neck of that, task’d the whole state 1 92 

To make that woise, suffei’d his kinsman March — 
Who is, if every owner were well plac’d. 

Indeed his king — to be engag’d m Wales, 

Theie without ransom to lie forfeited , 96 

Disgrac’d me m my happy victories , 

Sought to entrap me by intelligence , 

Rated my uncle from the council-board , 

In rage dismiss’d my fathei from the court , 


100 
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Bioke oath on oath, committed wrong on wrong , 

And in conclu^on drove us to seek out 
This head of safety , and withal to piy 
Into his title, the which we find ioa 

Too indirect for long continuance 

bltjnt Shall I letum this answei to the king 9 
hotspur Nor so, Sn Waltei we’ll withdiaw 
awhile 

Go to the king , and let theie be linpaw n’d 108 

Some surety for a safe 1 eturn again, 

And m the morning early shall my uncle 
Bring him oui pui poses , and so farewell 

blunt I would you would accept of grace and love 

hotspur And may be so we shall 

blunt Pi ay God, you do 1 

[Exeunt 


Sceve IV — Yoih A Room in the Archbishop’s Palace 
Entei the Archbishop op York, and &ir Michael 
archbishop Hie, good Sn Michael , beai this 
sealed bnef r 

With winged haste to the lord maishal , 

This to my eorfein Scioop, and all the fest 
To whom they aie directed If you knew 4 

How much they do import you would make haste 
sir michael My good lord, 

I guess then tenour 

archbishop Like enough you do 

To moirow, good Su Michael, is a day 3 

Wherein the fortune of ten thousand men 
Must bide the touch f foi, sir, at Shrewsbury, 

As I am tiuly given to understand, 

The king with mighty and quick-raised powei 12 

Meets with Loid Hany and, I feai, S11 Michael, 
What with the sickness of Northumberland, — 

Whose powei was m the first proportion, — 

And what with Owen Clendowei’s absence thence, 16 
Who with them was a rated smew too. 

And comes not m, o’ei rul’d by prophecies, — 
k 3 
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I fear the power of Percy is too weak 
To wage an instant trial with the kirjg 20 

sir Michael Why, my good lord, you need not 
fear 

There is the Douglas and Lord Mortimer 
archbishop No, Mortimer is not there 
sir Michael But there is Mordake, Vernon, Loid 
Harry Percy, r 24 

And there ’s my Lord of Worcestei, and a head 
Of gallant warriors, noble gentlemen 

archbishop And so there is , but yet the king hath 
drawn 

The special head of all the land together 28 

The Punce of Wales, Lord John of Lancastei, 

The noble Westmoreland, and warlike Blunt , 

And many moe comvals and dear men 
Of estimation and command m arms 32 

sir Michael Doubt not, my loid, the;y shall be well 
oppos’d 

archbishop I hope no less, yet needful ’tis to fear 
And, to prevent the worst. Sir Michael, speed 
For if Loid Percy thrive not, ere the Jong 
Dismiss his power, he means to visit us. 

For he hath he&rd of our confederacy,^ 

And ’tis but wisdom to make strong against him 
Therefore make haste I must go wnte again 
To other fuends , and so farewell. Sir Michael 

[IXeunt 


3<S 


40 


ACT V 

Scene I — The King’s Camp ^ear Shrewsbury 

Enter King Henry, the Prince, John op Lancaster, .Sir 
W alter Blent, and Sir John FALSTArr 

king henry How bloodily the sun begins to peei 
Above yon busky hill * the day looks pale 
At his distemperature 
prince The southern wind 

Doth play the trumpet to his purposes, 

And by his hollow whistling m the leaves 
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Foietells a tempest and a blustering day 

king henry* Then with the loseis let it sympathize, 
Foi nothing can seem foul to those that wm 8 

[Tinmpet sounds 

Enter Worcester and \ernon 
How now, my Lord of Woieester 1 ’tis not well 
That you and I should meet upon such terms 
As now we meet* You have deceiv’d our trust, 

And made us doff our easy robes ot peace, 12 

To crush our old limbs in ungentle steel 
This is not well, my lord , this is not well 
What say you to it * will you again unknit 
JThis chuilish knot of all-abhoned wax, 

'And move m that obedient 01 b again 
Where you did give a fair and natuial light 
And be no more an exhal’d meteor, 

A prodigy of feai and a poitent 
Of broached mischief to the unborn times 
Worcester Hear me, my liege 
For mine own part, I could be well content 
To entertain the lag end of my life 24 

With quiet hours , foi I do protest 
I have not sought the day ot this dislike 

king henry You have not soughC it f how comes 
it, then 9 

falstaff Rebellion lay m lus w ay, and he found 

it 28 

prince Peace, chewet, peace f 
Worcester It pleas’d youi majesty to turn your 
looks 

Of favoar from myself and all om house , 

And fet I must remCmbei you my lord, 32 

We were the first and dearest of your friends 
For you my staff of office did I break 
In Richaid’s time ,^and posted day and night 
To meet you on the way, and kiss youi hand, 36 

When yet you were m place and in account 
Nothing so strong and fortunate as I 
It was myself, my brother, and his son, 

Tnat brought you home and boldly did outdare 


40 
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The dangers of the time You swoie to us. 

And you did swear that oath at Donca*£ei, 

That you did nothing purpose ’gainst the state, 

Noi claim no fuithei than your new fall’n right, 44 
The seat of Gaunt, dukedom of Lancastei 
To this we swoie oui aid but, m short space 
It lam’d down foitune showenng on youi head. 

And such a flood of greatness fell on*you, 48 

What with our help, what with the absent king. 

What with the injuries of a wanton time, 

The seeming sufferances that you h&d borne, 

And the contrauous winds that held the king 53 

So long in his unlucky lush wais. 

That all in England did repute him dead 
And from this swaim of fail advantage^ 

You took occasion to be quickly w^oo’d 56 

To gnpe the geneial sway into youi hand , 

Foigot youi oath to us at Doncastd , 

And being fed by us you us’d us so 

t^s that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, 60 

£Tseth the spanow did oppress oui nest. 

Grew by our feeding to so gieat a bulk, 

That even oui love durst not come neai youi sight 
For feai of swallowing , but with mrfTble wung 64 
We weie enforc’d, for safety’s sake, to fly 
Out of youi sight and xaise this present head , 
Wheieby we stand opposed by such means 

you yomselt have ioig’d against yourself 68 

By unkind usage, d«?ngeious countenance. 

And Molation of all faith and troth 
Sworn to us m youi youngei enterprise 

king henry These things indeed you have arti- 
culate, 73 

Pioclaim’d at maiket-ciosses, read m chinches. 

To face the garment of rebellion 

With some fine colour that may please the e 

Of fickle changelings and poor discontents, 76, 

Which gape and rub the elbow at the newb 

Of huily burly innovation 

And never. yet did insurrection want 
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Such watei -colours to impaint his cause , 80 

Nor mooay beggars, starving for a time 
Of pellmell havoc and confusion 

prince In both our armies there is many a soul 
Shall pay full deaily for this encountei, 84 

If once they 30m m trial Tell your nephew. 

The Pnnce of Wales doth 10m with all the world 
In praise of Heni^r Percy Lby my hopes. 

This piesent enterprise set off his head, 

I do not think a braver gentleman, 

More active- valiant 01 moie valiant-young. 

More daring or more bold, is now alive 

To giace this latter age with noble deeds 3 92 

For my pait, I may speak it to my shame, 

I have a truant been to chivaliy , 

And so I hear he doth account me too , 

Yet this before my father’s majesty — 96 

I am content that he shall take the odds 
Of his great name and estimation. 

And mil to save the blood on oithei side. 

Try f 01 tune with him m a single fight 100 


king henpy And, Pnnce of Wales, so daie we 
venture thee, 

Albeit considerations infinite 

Do make against it No, good Woicestei, no, 

We love our people well , even those we love 104 

That are misled upon youi cousin’s pait , 

And, will they take the offeL of out giace, 

Both he and they and you, yea, eveiy man 

Shall be my fnend again, and I’ll be hi s . 108 

So tell your cousin, and bi mg me woid 
What*he will do , bttt if he will not yield, 

Rebuke and diead collection wait on us. 

And they shall do then office So, be gone 112 

We will not now be tioubled with leply , 

We offer fan, take it advisedly 

[Exeunt 'Worcester and "V eri*on 
prince It will not be accepted, on my life 
The Douglas and the Hotspui both together 116 

Are confident against the world m arms 
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kino henry Hence, therefore, eveiy leadei to his 
chaige , 

Foi, on then answei, will we set on them , 

And God befnend us, as oui cause is just f 120 

[Exeunt Kino Henry, Bllnt, and Johy or Iancastep 
fvlstaff Hal, if thou see me down m the battle, 
and bestridp me, so , ’tis a point of friendship 

prince CNothing but a colossus oan do thee that 
luendship Say thy piayers, and faiewell 3 124 

filstaff I would it were bed- time, Hal, and ad 
well 

prince Why, thou owest God a death [Exit 

F 4 LST 4 FE ’Tis not due yet I would be loath to 
pay him befoie lus day What need I be so foiwaid 
with him that calls not on me 9 Well, ’tis no matter , 
honour pucks me on Yea, but how if honour prick 
me off when I come on 9 how then ? Can honoui set 
to a leg ? No Oi an aim 9 No Oi take away 
the gnef of a wound ? No Honoui hath no skill 
in feuigeiy then 9 No What is honour 9 a woid 
What is that word, honoui 9 A11 A trim reckoning * 

Who hath it 9 he that died o’ Wednesday Doth he 
feel it 9 No Doth he lieai it 9 No It is insensible, 
then 9 Yea, to* the dead But will 1C not live with 
the living 9 No Why 9 Beti action will not suffer it 
Theiefoie I’ll none of it honoui is a mere scutcheon , 
and so ends my catechism [Exit 


Scene II — The Rebel Camp near Shrewsbury 
Enter Worcfster and Veenov 
Worcester O, no ? my nephew must not know, 
Sii Riehaid, 

The libeial kind offer of the king 
vernon ’Twere best he did 

Worcester Then are we all undone 

It is not possible, it cannot he, 4 

The king should keep lus woid in loving us , 

He will suspect us still, and find a time 
To punish this offence m other faults 
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Suspicion all oui lives shall be stuck full of eyes , 8 

For treason is feut trusted like the fox, 

Who, ne’er so tame, so cherish’d, and lock’d up. 

Will have a wild trick of his ancestors 

Look how we can, or sad or meirily, y 12 

Interpretation will misquote our looks, j 

And we shall feed like oxen at a stall, 

The better chensjb^df still the nearer death 
My nephew’sjj?£spass may be well forgot, 16 

It hath the excuse of youth and heat of blood , 

And an adopted name of privilege, 

A hare-bram’d Hotspur, govern’d by a spleen 

All his offences live upon my head 20 

And on his fathei’s we did tiam him on , 

And, his corruption being ta’en from us. 

We, as the spring of all, shall pay for all 

Therefore, good cousin, let not Hairy know 24 

In any case the offei of the king 


vernon Deliver what you will, I’ll say ’tis so 
Here comes your cousin 

Entei Hotsptjr and Douglas , Officers and Soldiers behind 
hotspur My uncle is return’d deli\er up 28 

My Lord of Westmoreland Uncle, what news 9 

Worcester The king will bid you battle presently 
douglas Defy him by the Lord of Westmoreland 
hotspur Lord Douglas, go you and tell him so 32 
Douglas Mairy, and shall, and very willingly 

[Fx*t 

Worcester There is no seeming mercy in the king 
hotspur Did you beg any 9 God forbid 1 
Worcester I to*d him gently of our gne vances, 36 
Of his oath-breaking , which he mended thus. 

By now forswearing that he is forsworn 

He calls us rebels, traitors , and will scourge 

With haughty aims this hateful name in us 40 

Re-enter Douglas 

douglas Arm, gentlemen ! to arms * for I have 
thrown 
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\ brave defiance m King Henry’s teeth, 

And Westmorland, that was engag’d, £id bear it , 
Which cannot choose but bring him quickly on 44 
Worcester The Prince of Wales stepp’d forth 
before the king. 

And, nephew, challeng’d you to single fight 
hotspur 0 1 would the quarrel lay upon our 
heads. 

And that no man might draw short breath to-day 48 
But I and Harry Monmouth Tell me, tell me, 

How show’d Ins tasking * seem’d it irv contempt * 

\ ernon No, by my soul , I never m my life 
Did hear a challenge urg’d moie modestly, 52 

Unless a bi other should a brother dare 
To gentle exercise and pi oof of arms 
He gave you all the duties of a man, 

Tumm’d up your praises with a princely tongue, 5$ 
Spoke your deservings like a chronicle. 

Making you e\er better than Ins praise, 

By still d’spiaismg praise valu’d with you , 


And, which became him like a pnnee indeed, 60 

He made a blushing cital of himself. 

And chid his tiuant youth with such a grace 
As if he master’ <3* there a double spirit 
Of teaching and of learning distantly 64 

There did ho pause But let me tell the world, 

If he outlive the envy of this day, 

England did never owe so sweet a hope, 

So much misconstiu d in his wantonness 63 

hoi spur Cousin, I think thou art enamoured 
On his follies never did I hear 
Of any prmce so w lid a libertine 

But be he as he will, yet once ere night 72 

I will embrace him with a soldier’s arm, 

That he shall shrink under my courtesy 
Arm, arm, with speed 1 And, fellows, soldiers, friends, 
Better consider what you have to do, 7 6 

Than I, that have not well the gift of tongue. 


Can lift your blood up with persuasion 
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Enter a Messenger 

MESSENGER My lord, here aie letters for you 
hotspur I cannot read them now 80 

O gentlemen ’ the time of life is short , 

To spend that shortness basely were too long. 

If life did ride upon a dial’s point, 

Still ending at the arrival of an hour 84 

An if we live, we live to tread on kings , 

If die, bra\e death, when princes die with us f 
Now, for oui consciences, the aims are fair, 

When the intent of bearing them is ]ust 88 


Enter another Messenger 


messenger My loid, prepare , the king comes on 
apace 

hotspur I thank him that he cuts me from my 
tale, 

For I profess not talking Only this, — 

Let each man do his best and here draw I 92 

A swo"d, whose temper I intend to stain 

With the best Ijlood that I can meet withal 

In the adventure of this perilous day 

Now, Esperance ’ Percy f and set or 96 

Sound all the lofty instruments of war. 

And by that music let us all embrace , 

For, heaven to earth, some of us never shall 
A second time do such a courtesy 100 

[The tiumpots sound The> tmbiace, and cvcunt 


Scene 111 — Betvieen. the Camps 

Excursions and Parties fighting Alaium to the Battle Then 
enter Douglas and Sir Walter Blunt, meeting 

blunt What is thy name, that in the battle thus 
Thou crossest me * what honour dost thou seek 
Upon my head * 

douglas Know then, my name is Douglas , 

And I do haunt thee m the battle thus 
Because some tell me that thou art a king 


4 
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blunt They tell thee tiue 

Douglas The Loid of Stafford dea* to-day hath 
bought 

Thy likeness , foi, instead of thee, King Hany, s 
This sword hath ended him so shall it thee. 

Unless thou yield thee as my pnsonei 

blunt I was not born a fielder, thou proud Scot % 
And thou shalt find a king that will leyengo xi 

Lord Stafford S death [They fight, and Bllnt is si a n 

Enter Hotspur 

hotspur O, Douglas f hadst thou fought at 
Holmedon thus, 

I ne\ei had triumph d upon a Scot 

Douglas All ’s done, all ’s w on here bieathless 
lies the king 1 6 

hotspur Where ? 
douglis Heie 

hotspur This, Douglas f no , I know this face full 
well , 

A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt , 20 

►Semblably fi^msh’d like the king himself 

douglas lA fool go with thy soul, whither it goes 
A borrow’d title ftast thou bought too d£ar 
Why didst thou tell me that Miou weit a king ? 24 

hotspur The king hath many marching m Ins 
coats 

Douglas Now 7 , by my swoid, I will kill all his 
coats , 

I’ll murder all his wardrobe, piece by piece. 

Until I meet the king 

hotspur Up, and aw£y * 8 

Our soldieis stand full fairly foi the day [Exeunt 

Alarums Enter Falstaff 

falstaff (^.Though I could ’scape shot free at 
London, I fear the shot here , heie ’s no scoring but 
upon the pate Soft ’ who art thou % Sir Waltei 
Blunt there ’s honour for you ’ here% no vanity » 

I am as hot as molten lead, and as heavy too God 
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keep lead out of me f I need no moie weight than 
mine own bowels I have led my lagamufBns wheir 
they are peppeied theio ’s not thiee of m } hundred 
and fifty left alive, and they aie foi the town’s end, to 
beg during life But who comes here 9 

Enter the Pmscf 

prince Wk^t * stand’st thou idle here 9 lend 
me thy sword 4 ° 

Many a nobleman lies staik and stiff 
Under the hoofs Of vaunting enemies. 

Whose deaths aie unreveng’d prithee, lend me thy 
sword 

falstaff O Hal * I puthee, give me leave to 
breathe awhile CTuik Gregory nevei did such deeds 
in arms as I have done this day^ I have paid Percy, 
I have made him sure 47 

prince He is, indeed , and living to kill thee 
I puthee, lend me thy sword 

falstaff Nay, before God, Hal, if Percy be alive, 
thou gett’st not my sword , but take my pistol, if thou 
wilt 52 

prince Give it me What f is it in the ease 9 
FAiiST aff *Ay, Hal , ’tis hot, ’tis Iiot theie ’s that 
Will sack a City [The Prince di as out a bottle of sack 

prince What * is ’t a time to jest and dally now ? 

[Throws it at him, and exit 

falstaff Well, if Percy be alive, 1 11 pierce him 
If he do come m my way, so if he do not, if I come 
m his willingly, let him make a carbonado of me I 
like #ot such grinning honour as Sir Walter hath give 
me life , which if I^an save, so , if not, honour comes 
unlooked for, and theie ’s an end [hxit 


Scene IV — Another Part of the Field 

Alarums Excursions Enter King Henry, the Prince, John 
of Lancaster, and Westmoreland 

king henry I prithee, 

Harry, withdraw thyself , thou bleed’st too much 
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Loid John of Lancaster go you with him 

Lancaster Not I, my lord, unless I bleed too 4 
prince I beseech your majesty, make up, 

Lest youi retuement do amaze your friends 
KING HENRY I W ill do SO 

My Lord of Westmoreland, lead him to his tent 8 

Westmoreland Come, my lord. I’ll lead you to 
youi tent 

prince Lead me, my lord ’ I do not need your 
help 

And God forbid a shallow scratch should duve 

The Prince of Wales from such a field as this, 12 

Where stain’d nobility lies trodden on, 

And rebels 5 aims tiiumph in massacres 1 

Lancaster We breathe too long come, cousin 
Westmoreland 

Our duty this way lies for God’s sake, come 16 

[Exeunt John of I ai* caster and Westmopeiand 
prince By God, thou hast deceiv’d me, Lancaster 
I did not think thee lord of such a spirit 
Before, I lov’d thee as a brother, John , 

But now, I do lespect thee as my soul 20 

ring henry I saw him hold Lord Percy at the point 
With lustier maintenance than I did look*for 
Of such an ungrown Warner 

prince O » this boy 

Lends mettle to us all [Exit 

Alarum^ Entei Docglas 

Douglas Another king 1 they grow like Hydra’s 
heads 25 

I am the Douglas, fatal to all those* 

That wear those colours on them what art thou. 
That counterfeit 5 st the person of a king * 28 

KING HENRY The king himself, who, Douglas, 
grieves at heart 

So many of his shadows thou hast met 
And not the very king I have two boys 
Seek Percy and thyself about the field 
But, seeing thou fall’st on me so luckily. 


32 
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I will assay thee , so defend thyself 

Douglas J. fear thou art anothei countoifeit 9 
And yet, m faith, thou beai’st thee like a king 36 

But mine I am sure thou art, whoe’er thou be. 

And thus I win thee 

[They fight Kino Hfmiy bung in dmgei, xe-entcr the Prince 
prince Hold up thy head, vile Scot, or thou ait 
like 

Never to hold it up again f the spmts 40 

Of valiant Shirley, Stafford, Blunt, are in m^ arms 
It is the Pnnce of Wales that thieatens thee. 

Who never promiseth but he means to pay 

[They figlit Douglas flies 


Cheerly, my lord how fares your Giace ? 44 

Sir Nicholas Gawsey hath for succour sent, 

And so hath Clifton I’ll to Clifton straight 
king henry C^Stay, and breathe awhile 
Thou hast redeem’d thy lost opinion, 3 48 

And show’d thou mak’st some tender of my life. 

In this fair rescue thou hast brought to me 

prince O God 1 they did me too much injury 
That ever said I hearken’d foi your death 52 

If it were so, 3*might have let alone 
The msultmg*hand of Douglas ovei you , 

Which would have been «*s speedy m youi end 

As all the poisonous potions m the v orld, 56 

And sav’d the treacherous labour of your son 

king henry Make up to Clifton I’ll to Su 
Nicholas Gawsey [Exit 

Enter Hotspur 

h5tspur If I smstake not, thou art Hany Mon- 
mouth 59 


prince Thou speak’ st as if I would deny my name 
hotspur My name is Harry Peicy 
prince Why, then, I see 

A veiy valiant lebel of that name 
I am the Pnnce of Wales , and think not, Percy. 

To share with me m glory any moie 

Two stars keep not their motion m one sphere , 
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Nor can one England brook a double reign. 

Of Hariy Percy and the Prince of Wales 

hotspur Nor shall it, Harry , fol the hour is 
c ome 68 

To end the one of us , and would to God 
Thy name m arms were now as great as mine r 

prince I’ll make it greater ere I part from thee , 
\nd all the budding honours on thy ciest 
I'll crop, to make a garland for my li£ad 

hotspur I can no longer biook thy vanities 

[They fight 

Enter Falstcif 

i\lstiff Well said, Hal } to it, Hal 1 Nay, you 
shall find no boy’s play here, I can tell you 76 

Reenter Doggeas , he fights with I \lst\ff, who falls down 
as if lie v ere dead, and exit Dolgias HoTbPLR is wounded, 
and falls 

hotspur O, Harry 1 thou hast robb’d me of my 
youth 

I better brook the loss of brittle life 
Than those proud titles thou hast won of me , 

They wound my thoughts worse than*thy sword my 
flesh 80 

But thought 5 s the slave of li£f\ and Iite time’s fool , 
And time, that takes survey of all the world, 

Must have a stop O 1 I could prophesy. 

But that the earthy and cold hand of death 84 

Lies on my tongue No, Percy, thou art dust. 

And food for — [Dies 

prince For worms, brave Percy Fare thee well 
gggafc kewsfc 

Ill-weav’d ambrtron, how much art thou shrunk * 88 

When that this body did contain a spirit 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound , 

But now% two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough J^lns earth, that beais thee dead, 92 
Bears not alive so stout a gentleman 
If thou wert sensible of courtesy, 

I should not make so dear a show of zeal 
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But let my favours hide thy mangled face, 96 

And, even m tjiy behalf, I'll thank myself 

For doing these fair rites of tenderness 

Adieu, and take thy piaise with thee to hea\en 1 

Thy ignominy sleep with thee in the gra\e, 100 

But not remember’d in thy epitaph » 

[He spies TALSTArr on the giound 
What f old acquaintance 1 could not all this flesh 
Keep in a little fife ’ Poor Jack, farewell ’ 

I could have better spar’d a better man 104 

O 1 I should ha v# a heavy miss of thee 
If I were much in lo’ve with vanity 
Death hath not struck so fat a deer to-day, 

Though many dearer, m this bloody fray 108 

Embowell’d will I see thee by and by 
Till then in blood by noble Peicy lie [Exit 

f\lstaef [Rising, ] Embowelled 1 if thou embowel 
me to day. I'll give vou leave to powder me and eat 
me too, to monow fcSblood f ’twas time to counter- 
feit, or that hot termagant Scot had paid me scot and^ 
lot too*!) Counteifeit 9 I he, I am no counterfeit to" 
die, is fo be a counterfeit , foi he is but the counterfeit 
of a man, wh8 hath not the life of a man , but to 
counterfeit dyang, when a man theieb^liveth, is to be no 
counterfeit, but the true and perfect image of life indeed 
The better part of valour is discretion , in the whicE 
better part, I have saved my life ’Zounds 1 I am 
afraid of this gunpowder Percy though he be dead 
how, if he should counterfeit too and rise * By my 
faith, I am afraid he w ould prove the better counteifeit 
Therefore I’ll make him sure , yea, and I’ll swear I killed 
him" Why may not he rise as well as I 9 Nothing 
confutes me but eyes, and nobody sees me therefore, 
sirrah [stubbing lnm], with a new wound m your thigh 
come you along with me [He tikes Hotsplp on his back 

He enter the Prince and John of Lancaster 
prince Come, bi other John , full bravely hast 
thou flesh’d 
Thy maiden sw ord 
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Lancaster But, soft 1 whom have we here ? 

Did you not tell me this fat man was dead * 132 

prince J did , I saw him dead, 

Bieathless and bleeding on the ground 
Ait thou alive 9 01 is it fantasy 

That plays upon oui eyesight * I pnthee, speak , 136 

We will not trust oui eyes without oui ears 
Thou art not what thou seem’st 

fixstaff No, that ’s certain , I Sim not a double 
man but if I be not Jack Falstaff, then am I a 
Jack There is Peicy [tin owing the tody down] if yom 
father will do me any honoui, so , 11 not, let him kill 
the next Percy himself I look to be eithei earl 01 
duke, I can assuie you 144 

prince Why, Percy I killed myself, and saw thee 
dead 

riL&TiFF Didst thou ’ Lord, loid 1 how this world 
is given to lying I giant you I was down and out of 
bieath, and so was he , but we rose both at an instant, 
and fought a long hour by Shrewsbury clock If I 
may be believed, so , if not, let them that should reward 
\ alour bear the sin upon their own heads I’ll take it 
upon my death, I gave him this wound*in the thigh if 
the man were ali^se and w ould deny it, ’zounds, I would 
make him eat a piece of my svgprd 

lancasier This is the strangest tale that e’ei I 
heaid 155 

prince This is the strangest fellow, brother John 
Come, bung youi luggage nobly on your back 
For my part, if a lie may do thee grace. 

I’ll gild it with the happiest teims I have 

► [A letieit is sotfndeil 
The tiumpet sounds letreat , the day is ours 160 

Come, brother, let us to the highest of the field. 

To see what friends are living, who aie dead 

[Exeunt the Prince md John or Lancaster 
falstaff I’ll follow, as they say, for lewxrd He 
that rewards me, God reward him » If I do grow great, 
ril grow less , for I’ll purge, and leave sack, and live 
cleanly, as a nobleman should do [Exit 
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Scene V — Another Pai t of the Field 

The trumpets sound Enter King Henry, the Prince, John 
op Lancaster, Westmoreland, and Others, with Wor 
cester and \ernon pnsoneis 

king henry Thus ever did rebellion find rebuke 
Til-spirited Worcester ' did we not send grace, 

EVrdon, and terras of love to all of you 9 

And wouldst thou turn our offers contrary 9 4 

Misuse the tenoui of thy kinsman’s trust 9 

Three knights up»n our party slain to-day, 

A noble earl and many a cieature else 

Had been alive this hour, s 

If like a Chnstian thou hadst tiuly borne 

Betwixt oui armies true intelligence 

Worcester What I have done my safety urg’d 
me to , 

And I embrace this fortune patiently, 12 

Since not to be avoided it falls on me 

KING HENRY Bear Worcester to the death and 
Vernon too 

Othei offender we will pause upon 

[Exeunt VWiiCEsrEh \nd Vernon, funded 
How goes the 4 eld 9 16 

prince The noble Soot, Lord Douglas, when he 
saw 

The fortune of the day quite turn’d from him. 

The noble Percy slam, and all his men 

Upon the foot of feai, fled with the rest , 20 

And falling from a hill he was so bruis d 

That the pursuers took him At my tent 

The Douglas is, and*I beseech 3 oui Grace 

I may dispose of him 

king henry With all my heart 24 

prince Then, biother John of Lancaster, to you 
This honourable bounty shall belong 
Go to the Douglas, and deliver him 
Up to his pleasure, ransomless, and free *8 

His valour shown upon our crests to-day 
Hath taught us how to cherish such high deeds. 
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Even in the bosom of our adversaries 

Lancaster I thank your Grace for +his high cour- 
tesy, 32 

Which I shall give away immediately 

king henry Then this remains, that we divide our 
power 

You, son John, and my cousin Westmoreland 
Towards York shall bend you with youi dearest speed. 
To meet Northumberland and the prelate Scioop, 37 
Who, as we hear, are busily m aims 
Myself and you, son Hairy, will towards Wales, 

To fight with Glendowei and the Earl of March 40 
1 Rebellion m this land shall lose his sw ay, 

Meeting the check of such anothei day 
And since this business st> fair is done, 

'{Let us not leave till all oui own be won [Exeimt 
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INTRODUCTION 

The quaito of this play, which had been entered m 
the Stationers’ Register ‘23 August! [1600]’, was 
published in the same yeai for Andrew Wise and 
William Apsley with the following title ‘ The Second 
part of Henne the fourth, continuing to his death, 
and coronation of Henne the fift With the humours 
of sir lohn Fal staff e and swaggering Pistoll W? itten 
by William Shakespeare ’ No other quarto appeared 
The folio (1623) text, which adds 171 lines and omits 39, 
was taken from an independent source We have seen 
that there is nQ sufficient leason for believing that 
the play was written, as some critics suppose, previous 
to the entry of ‘the First Part m the Stationers’ Register 
(February 25, 1597-8) , bat its composition probably 
followed with little delay We date it 1598 An 
allusion to Justice Silence occurs m Ben Jonson’s 
Every Man out of his Humour , v n (‘ this is a kinsman 
to Justice Silence ’) Nothing found in our play really 
determines its date The lines v n 48-9, 

Not Amu:$tth an Amurath succeeds, 

But Harry Harry, 

probably lefei to a ciuel event in Turkish history of the 
yeai 1596, but we know that the play is at least as 
late as 1597, and the allusion serves no puipose m fix- 
mg the chronology The quotations of 6 swaggering ’ 
Pistol only show that some of the earlier Elizabethan 
dramas were not yet forgotten 
The sources are those which had been used for the 
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First Part — HohnshecTs Chronicle and the old play 
The Famous Victo? les of Henry the FifiJ- 

In the Introduction to the Fust Paiu oomethmg has 
been said of the King and the turbulent leaders of 
the rebellion But Shakespeare, as has been noticed 
m that Introduction, i n his two play s of Hemy IV 
fused together a history with JLJBQISsdy of__inc£>m- 
parable spir it Fiom the weary and anxious ruler 
England, w ith his cold and resolute policy, we make 
escape to the ta\ern and the load, and are m company 
with King Falstaft and the disiepu table minions who 
gather around his tavern throne S hakespeare acce pted 
in part the tradition o f Princ e He nry's riotous youth 
In fact Henij’s follies were, as Stubbs has described 
them m his Constitutional Histoiy, 4 the frolic s o f a h igh- 
spir ited young man indulged in the open air of the 
tow n and camp * The most specific charges against 
him, writes 5h Kmgsford in The Dictionaiy of National 
Biogiaphy, axe that 4 he was in his youth 9 (according 
to Thomas Elmham) 4 a diligent follower of idle 
practices, much given to instruments of music, and 
hied with the torches of Venus heisclf 9 It was also 
part of the tradition that 4 as soon as r he was crowned 
suddenly he wa# changed into a new man, and all his 
intent was to live vi r tuously 5 His insolence to 
Gascoigne and his committal to prison are first men- 
tioned m Sir Thomas Elyot’s The Govemoi (1531) , 
but Shakespeaie piobably accepted as sufficient the 
tradition as handed down m The Famous Victories or 
m Hall’s Cbonicle The stoiy may be discredited, and, 
as Mr Kmgsford notices, the incident (derived fiom 
the same old play) of Henry’s bidding the Chief Jhstice 
still to bear 4 the balance and the sword 9 is contrary to 
fact, for ' Gascoigne natuially vacated his office on the 
accession of a new King 9 Gascoigne was summoned 
to the first parliament of Henry V, but his patent had 
already been determined by the death of Henry IV 
(see 4 Sir William Gascoigne 9 in D N B ) 

Shakespeaie preserves his hero fiom any of the 
grosser follies attributed to his youth He is a sti anger 
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to Mistiess Doll Tearsheet until the moment when he 
sees her fondled by her ‘ little tidy Bartholomew boai - 
pig ’ , Sir J ohn R e gets matter for infinit e mirth from 
a high w ay ro bbery, but It isjyya robbery of theiobbeis, 
and he makes restitution of their coin to the lawful 
o wner s • Shakespeare goes farther, and even imperils 
the chaiacter of the Prince m our eyes through his 
deteire to do him honour He rejects the tradition 
of a sudden conversion, and represents H enry m _ the 
midst of his frolics as holdin g m reserve his better and 
wiser self We should not like to think that the Prince 
hacTcleliberately planned to conceal his great qualities 
under a mask of supposed licentiousness m ordei that 
on a future day he might flash foith upon the world 
m the character of a reformed profligate But Shake- 
speare has abundantly shown us that he is swung 
out of his orbit by __t he attraction _Qf the_greatest^of 
hum orists , that he is not, like Prince John, a mere 
inheritor of tHe " coIdeF' qualiti es o f lu s politic,. father, 
howeveFTbe may choose to” assign to his own con 
sciousness certain politic reasons for his irregular 
conduct, that he_i s ess entially a geneious lover _of 
mirth and the 3py oFyoufETT that he* Is~ never really 
stained hy the# practice of "vice , “and^hat the change 
which he contemplates 5e~ohly a transit from the 
unchartered fieedom of his early yeais to the grave 
responsibilities of manhood Shakespeare admits that 
what the historian styles s the frolics of a high-spirited 
young man 5 were unbecoming in one of his position , 
the P rince suffers genume remorse when he reflects 
that he has given pamrto 'the' father whom m his heart 
h e^ lilPcf always ~ honoured But "Shakespeare will not 
admit that the Prince had ever been really false to his 
better nature, and he declares that it is possible to 
indulge in unauthorized ways the spint of youthful 
gaiety without abandoning to folly one’s central being 
Was there, I have ventured to ask, a young fellow 
from Stratford, who mairied laslily and took to the 
London stage, of whom such things were true * How 
ever this may have been, the_same high temper which 
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led JPrmce Henry to Eastcheap sustained him and 
helped to put coutage into the "hearts JoF bis soldiery 
on the eve of the great contest at Agmcourt 
~ If Hal’s follies need an apology, that apology is 
provided m the person of Falstaff And Falstaff, by 
virtue of his age and his huge irresponsible tumour, 
is precisely such a person as can never be the you^g 
Prince’s boon companion and hail fellow-v ell met 4t 
the best of his v it. P rince Henry is only on e of the 
minnows' that" play^ahouf the Triton The Prince’s 
comrade is Poms, and" Shakespearer had he pleased, 
could have raised the part of Poms into that of a more 
dazzling Mercutio, -who might have become a real 
misleader of youth But the pait of Poms is com 
paratively insignificant , he and Hal are little more m 
lelation to Falstaff than picadois who prick to its 
highest efforts the humour of their great antagonist in 
the encounters of mirth Falst aff is a wonder and 
a delight to Prince Henry , buthejhas not given away, 
his heart to that monaich of the taveim nor perhaps 
has be given away his heart" to any man ~ His largess 
m later days is~^ umveisaU Hke~ as^The sun’, but 
King Henry Y is a king who has no favourite 

King Henry HV, bowed down by *the weight of 
responsibility, is foi evet> labouring to meet the 
necessity of the hour Falstaff, burdened with years 
and e a tun of man \ lives in a fortunate region where 
lesponsibility is unknown and the woid 4 necessity ’ 
has never once been heard His is the absolute 
freedom , the weaiy weight of all this unintelligible 
world has never touched him Age cannot withei him 
nor custom stale his infinite vanefry What is poverty 
for him who has all Golconda in his wit 9 What is 
defeat, when he rises unsubduable to some more 
dazzling victory 9 He is a kmght who can never be 
baffled, and whose prowess m his proper province 
is as splendid as that of his lean and heroic fellow of 
La Mancha A ll dissonances are tur ned to_tEuimphant 
m arch- music by Jj’a Istafc, . all i ncon g ruiti es^ are„ har- 
monized A play m ten acts is required to contain 
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him, and, as Sir Walter Raleigh has said, there seems 
no reason whyjie should not go on for ever 

The most genial piece of eighteenth -century Shake- 
spearean criticism is An Essay on the Dramatic Chaiacte t 
of Sir John Falstaff by Maurice Morgann The writer 
was at <5ne time under-secretary of state to the Earl 
of Shelburne, and, though the fact has not, I believe, 
befen hitherto rqporded m print, he seems to have 
contemplated an edition of Shakespeare, making notes, 
with such a view, in at least one volume of the plays 
which is now m my possession Morgann desired to 
prove that Falstaff is no coward by temperament or 
instinct, while yet he can act a cowardly part on 
calculation of its advantages His * Essay * dismounts 
the great machine Fals taff, takes it to _ places as _far 
as this can be^ done by g enia l analysis, and puts 
it together ~ again— with, th e pu lse of the machine, 
humour, at the centre, as we see ltjun action on, the 
stage But -few "critics who have felt the mighty 
attraction of Sir John and have been dravn into the 
fascination of his atmosphere, have failed to write 
happily of the nym and his genius 4 He_ manures and 
nounshes his mind with jests, 5 says Hazlitt, c asjhe 
d oes~Ifis "body •with sack" a nd suga r * He carves out 
h is jokes , as he would a ca£>on or a hauncE of" venison, 
where there is cut and come again , and pours out^ upon 
themjEKe"oIl of “gladness ” His tongue drops fatness, 
and m the" chambers of Eis bram “ it snows of meatJand 
drink 55 5 And “the critic goes on to speak of Falstaffls 
masterly jpresence of mmd his absolute self-possession, 
which nothing can disturb 

Ancf yet at the cloSe of the play Shakespeare inflicts 
a mortal wound upon the hero of the tavern m whom 
he has made us delight After his joyous and trium- 
phant hours with Justice Shallow and Master Silence, 
the blow comes of a sudden , the stroke is given by 
the hand of Prince Hal himself, now the crowned 
King of England — et tu 9 Brute — and Falstaff, however 
gallantly he may try to pass it off, is for the first time 
disconcerted Irresponsible humour is humbled and 
sh iv I, 
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slam by remorseless fact b The king hath run 
bad humours on the knight , that ’s tfce even ot it,’ 
as Nym afterwards testifies, and the great knight’s 
heait, as Pistol has it, c is fracted and corroborate ’ 
Falstaft has to listen to an edifying lectuie — 

I know thee not old man fall to thy prayers. 

How ill white haiis become a fool and jester , 

and, giving no opportunity foi a reply, the King 
with his tram sweeps past Piesentiy enteis the 
Chief Justice, and in presence of the Gold blooded John 
of Lancaster, Fdlstafi is disgraced and earned to the 
Fleet What is it to him, who could always shift foi 
himself, that competence of life is allowed him at 
a distance of ten miles from the royal piesence 9 What 
is left for him but to fumble with the sheets, and plav 
with flowers, and smile upon his fingers’ ends, and 
make a finer end an it had been any chnstom child 9 
Di Bradley has published an admuable lecture on 
e The Rejection of Falstaft % and finds himself forced 
to the conclusion that Shakespeare has missed what 
he aimed at, that m this scene he has o\eishot the 
mark * He created so extraordinary a Being, and fixed 
him so firmly oirhis intellectual throne* that when he 
sought to dethrone him he *could not The moment 
comes when we are to look on Falstaff m a serious 
light, and the comic heio is to figure as a baffled schemei , 
but we cannot make the required change, either m our 
attitude or m oui sympathies We wish Heniy a 
glorious reign and much joy of his crew of hypocritical 
politicians, lay and clerical , but oui heaits go with 
Falstaff to the Fleet, or, if necessary , to Arthur’s 
bosom or wheiesomever he is ’ 

And yet perhaps Hazhtt is a safer guide when, 
declaring that he could nevei forgive the Prince’s 
treatment of Falstaff, he adds the words e though 
perhaps Shakespeare kn^w what was best, according 
to the history, the nature of the times, and of the man ’ 
Peihaps Shakespeare meant that our hearts should 
go with Falstaff to the Fleet, and meant also that our 
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sense of what is right and inevitable should follow 
Henry to a ragion where a Falstaff became impossible 
What can Henry do but save himself from the magic 
of that great magician ’ Banish Jack he must, and as 
to the Fleet no woid is spoken by Henry Why may 
we not charitably suppose that John of Lancaster ha s 
added a new treachery to_the_damnable treachery by 
which Ee has Betrayed the rebel leaders, and has rounded 
the" CEieF Justice": in the eaO That Shakespeare him- 
self never discarded fiom his sympathies his incom- 
parable jestei ft cleai enough from the teai and the 
smile with which he lecounts the story of his death 
The stage Falstaff ot Shakespeaie’s day is said to 
have been the actor Low in, then a youth, but this i£ 
probably an error, be ceitamly took the part at a 
latei date Betterton, m Restoration days, appeared 
at diffeient times both as Hotspur and as Falstaff, 
and was successful m both characters The greatest 
eighteenth century Falstaff was Quin, though he seems 
to have been run close by Henderson Once — we are 

reminded by Mr Fiank Marshall— the pait of Falstaff 
was incongruously assumed by a woman, Mrs Webb, 
whose ample figure suited the pait The experiment 
at the Hay market in 1786 was madte on the occasion 
of her benefit night > an<iwas not repeated 
William Kenrick, a miscellaneous writer of the 
eighteenth century, had the audacity to attempt 
a continuation of King ISenry IV In 1760 his Fal - 
btaffs Wedding was published Six years later an 
abridgement of his play was given once at Drury Lane 
Garrick declined to risk a second performance of tie 
piece 
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THE SECOND PART OF 
KING HENRY THE FOURTH 


INDUCTION 

Walk worth Bcfoie Northumberland's Castle 
Enter Humour, painted full of tongues 
rumour Open your eai s , for which of you will stop 


The vent of hearing when loud Rumoui speaks ? 

I, from the orient to the drooping west, 

Making the wind my post horse, still unfold 4 

The acts commenced on this ball of earth 
Upon my tongues continual slanders ride, 

The which m every language I pronounce. 

Stuffing the ears of men with false reports 8 

I speak of peace, while covert enmity 
Under the smile of safety wounds the world 
And who b\*t Rumour, who but oniy I, 

Make fearful musteis aad prepaid defence, 12 

Whilst the big year, sw oln with some other grief. 

Is thought with child by the stern tyrant war. 

And no such matter 9 Rumoui is a pipe 

Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures, 16 

And of so easy and so plain a stop 

That the blunt monstei with uncounted heads, 

Thfc still discordant wavering multitude, 

Can play upon it But what need I thus 20 

My well-known body to anatomize 
Among my household 9 Why is Rumoui heie 9 
I run before King Harry’s victory , 

Who m a bloody field by Shrewsbury 21 


Hath beaten down young Hotspur and his troops, 

Quenching the flame of bold rebellion 

Even with the lebels’ blood But what mean I 
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To speak so tiue at first 9 my office is 28 

To noise abroad that Harry Monmouth fe^l 
Under the wrath of noble Hotspur’s sword, 

And that the kmg before the Douglas’ lage 
Stoop’d his anointed head as low as death 32 

This ha\e I rumour’d through the peasant towifs 
Between the loyal field of Shiewsbuiy 
And this woim-eaten hold of lagged stpne. 

Where Hotopui’s fathei old Noithumbeiland, 36 
Lies crafty sick The posts come tiring on. 

And not a man of them bungs othei new r s 
Than they have leam’d of me fiom Rumour’s tongues 
They bung smooth comfoits false, worse than true 
w rongs [F\it 


ACT I 

Scenf 1 — Warkworth Before Is obthumberian d’js Cattle 
Entei Lord Bardolph 

lord bardolph Who keeps the gate heie 9 ho » 

[Tlie opens the g\to 

Where is the eail 9 

porter WhatT shall I say you aie 9 < 

LORD bardolph Tell thou the eail 

That the Loid Bardolph doth attend him here 

porter His lordship is walk’d forth into the 
oichaid 4 

Please it your honour knock but at the gate, 

And he lumselt will answci 

Enter NoRTHLMBERLJTnD 

lord bardolph Heie comes the eail 

[TXit Porter 

Northumberland What news, Lord Baidolph 9 
eveiy minute now 

Should be the fathei of some stiatagem 
The times are wild , contention, like a hoise 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose 
And beais down all befoie lnm 
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lord bardolph Noble earl 

I bring you ceitam news from Shrewsbury 12 

Northumberland Good, an God will ’ 
lord b ardolph As good as heai t can wish 

The king is almost wounded to the death , 

And, ia the f 01 tune of my lord your son, 

Ptince Hany slain outright , and both the Blunts 16 
Kill’d by the hand of Douglas young Pnnce John 
And WestmoLefand and Stafford fled the field 
And Harry Monmouth’s brawn, the hulk Sn John, 

Is prisoner to ypur son O 1 such a day, 20 

So fought, so follow’d, and so fanly won, 

Came not till now to dignity the times 
Since Caesar’s fortunes 

Northumberland How is this deirv’d 9 
Saw you the field * came you from Shrewsbury ? 24 
lord bardolph I spake with one, my lord, that 
came from thence , 

A gentleman well bred and of good name. 

That freely tender’d me these news for tiue 

Northumberland Heie comes my servant Ti avers, 
whom I sent 28 

On Tuesday 15 s t to listen after news 

lord bardolph My loid, I overrode him on the 
way , 

And he is furnish’d with no ceitainties 

More than he haply may retail from me 32 

Enter Trwers 

north wberl and Now, Ti avers, what good 
tidings come with you ’ 

travers My loid. Sir John Umf revile turn’d me 
back 

With joyful tidings , and, being better hoi s’ d, 
Out-rode me After him came spurring haid 36 

A gentleman, almost f 01 spent with speed, 

That stopp’d by me to breathe his bloodied horse 
He ask’d the way to Chester , and of him 
I did demand what news from Shrewsbury 
He told me that rebellion had bad luck, 


40 
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And that young Hany Peicy’s spui was cold 
With that he ga\e his able hoise the head, 

And, bending forwaid stiuck his aimed^eels 44 

Against the panting sides of his pooi jado 
Up to the rowel-head, and, starting so. 

He seem’d in running to devour the way, 

Staying no longei question 

Northumberland Ha * Again 

Said he young Hany Peicy’s spui was cold 9 
Of Hotspur, Coldspui 9 that rebellion 
Had met ill luck 9 „ 

lord bardolph My lord. I’ll tell you what 
If my young loid youi son have not the day, 5* 

Upon mine honoui, foi a silken point 
I’ll give my barony nevei talk of it 

Northumberland Why should the gentleman that 
lode by Travels 

Give then such instances of loss 9 

LORD bardolph Who, he 9 56 

He was some hilding fellow that had stolen 
The horse he rode on, and, upon my life. 

Spoke at a venture Look, lieie comes more news 

Entei Morton 

Northumberland Yea, r this man’s biow, like to 
a title leaf, 60 

Foretells the natuie of a tragic volume 
So looks the stiond, wheieon the imperious flood 
Hath left a witness’d usurpation 

Say, Moiton, didst thou come from Shrewsbury 9 64 

morton I ran from Shrewsbury, my noble lord , 
Where hateful death put on his ugkest mask r 
To flight our paity 

Northumberland How doth my son and brother 9 
Thou tremblest, and the whiteness m thy cheek 68 
Is aptei than thy tongue to tell thy enand 
Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 

So dull, so dead m look, so woe begone. 

Drew Puam’s curtain m the dead of night, 72 

And would have told him half his Tioy was buin’d , 
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But Priam found the fire ere he his tongue, 

And I my Peroy’s death eie thou ieport’st it 
This thou wouidst say, 4 Your son did thus and thus , 76 
Your biother thus , so fought the noble Douglas , * 
Stopping my greedy ear with their bold deeds 
But m fee end, to stop mine ear indeed, 

S hou hast a sigh to blow away this praise, 80 

nding with ‘ Bjothei , son, and all aie dead ’ 
morton Douglas is h\ mg, and your brother, yet , 
But, for my lord your son, — 

northumberl Why, he is dead — 

See, what a zeady tongue suspicion hath » 84 

He that but feais the thing he would not know 
Hath by mst*nct knowledge fiom others’ eyes 
That what he feai’d is chanced Yet speak, Morton 
Tell thou thy eail his divination lies, 88 

And I will take it as a sweet disgrace 
And make thee rich for doing me such wrong 

morton You aie too great to be by me gainsaid , 
Your spmt is too true, your feais too certain 92 

Northumberland Yet, fox all this, say not that 
Percy ’s dead 

I see a strange comession in thine eye 

Thou shak’si thy head, and hold’st it*fear 01 sin 

To speak a truth If he be slam, say so , 9*5 

The tongue offends not that repoits his death 

And he doth sin that doth belie the dead. 

Not he which says the dead is not alive 

Yet the first bnnger of unwelcome news 100 

Hath but adosing office, and his tongue 

Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 

Rem&nber’d knollmg a departing fuend 

lord bardolph I cannot think, my lord, your son 
is dead 104 

morton I am soiry I should foice you to believe 
That which I would to God I had not seen 
But these mine eyes saw him m bloody state, 107 

Rendeung faint quittance, weaned and outbieath’d, 
To Harry Monmouth , whose swift wrath beat down 
The never daunted Percy to the earth, 

1 3 
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From whence with life he nevei moie spiung up 
In few, his death, — whose spirit lent a tjje 112 

Even to the dullest peasant in his camp, — 

Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 
From the best-temper 9 d corn age in his troops , 

F01 from his metal was his paLty steel’d , 116 

Which once m him abated, all the lest 
Turn’d on themselves, like dull and Jheavy lead 
And as the thing that ’s heavy in itself. 

Upon enforcement flies with gieatest speed, 120 

So did our men, heavy in Hotspur’s loss, 

Lend to this w eight such lightness w ith their feai 
That arrows fled not swifteL toward then aim 
Than did our soldieis, aiming at then safety, 124 

Fly from the field Then was that noble Worcestei 
Too soon ta’en prisoner , and that fuiious Scot, 

The bloody Douglas, whose well-labouring sword 
Had thiee times slam the appeal ance of the king, 128 
’Gan vail his stomach, and did grace the shame 
Of those that turn’d their backs , and m his flight. 
Stumbling m fear, was took The sum of all 
Is, that the king hath won, and hath sent out 132 
A speedy powei to encounter you, my loid. 

Under the conduct of young Lancaster 
And Westmoi eland This is^the news at full 

Northumberland Fol this I shall have time 
enough to mourn 136 

In poison theie is physic , and these news, 

Having been well, that would have made me sick. 
Being sick, have m some measuie made me* well 
And as the wretch, whose fever weaken’d joints, 140 
Like stiengthless hinges, buckle urder life, r 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a file 
Out of his keepei’s arms, even so my limbs, 

Weaken’d with grief, being now enrag’d with grief, 144 
Are thnce themselves Hence, theiefoie, thou nice 
crutch ’ 

A Bcaly gauntlet now, with joints of steel 

Must glove this hand and hence, thou sickly quoif * 

Thou art a guard too wanton for the head 148 
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Which pirnces, flesh’d with conquest, aim to hit 
Now bind myjiiows with non , and approach 
The lagged’ sfc hour that time and spite dare bring 
To fiown upon the enrag’d Northumberland * 152 

Let heaven kiss earth » now let not natuie’s hand 
Keep t&e wild flood confin’d 1 let order die 1 
And let this world no longer be a stage 
So feed conten^on in a lingering act , 156 

But let one spirit of the first-born Cam 
Reign m all bosoms, that, each heart being set 
On bloody couises, the lude scene may end, 

And darkness be the bunei ot the dead f x6c 

tbavers Tins stiamed passion doth jou wrong, my 
loid 

lord b ardolph Sweet earl, divorce not wisdom 
fiom your honour 

morton The lives of all youi lovmg complices 
Lean on youi health , the which, if you give o’er 164 
To stormy passion must perfoice decay 
You cast the event of war, my noble loid. 

And summ’d the account of chance, before you said, 

6 Let us make head ’ It was your piesuimise 168 
That m the dole of blows your son might drop 
You knew he»walk’d o’er perils, on a*ai edge. 

More likely to fall m than to get o’ei , 

You were advis’d his flesh was capable 172 

Of wounds and scais, and that his f 01 ward spirit 
Would lift him where most trade of danger lang’d 
Yet did you say, 4 Go forth , 5 and none of this. 
Though strongly apprehended, could lestram 176 

The stiff-borne action what hath then befallen. 

Or 'vfhat hath this &old enterprise bi ought forth. 

More than that being which was like to be ? 

lord bardolph We all that aie engaged to this 
loss 180 

Knew that w T e ventur’d on such dangeious seas 
That if we wi ought out life ’twas ten to one , 

And yet we ventui’d, for the gam propos’d 
Chok’d the respect of likely penl fear’d , 

And since we are o’erset, venture again 


184 
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Come, we will all put foith, body and goods 

moeton ’Tis moie than time and, my most noble 
lord, 

I heai for eeitam, and do speak the truth, 188 

The gentle Archbishop of York is up, 

With well appointed powers he is a man 
Who with a double suiety binds Ins follow eis 
My lord your son had only but the coipse 9 , 

But shadows and the shows of men to fight , 

For that same word, rebellion, did divide 
The action of their bodies fiom their souls , 

And they did fight with queasmess, constiam’d, 196 
As men dunk potions, that their weapons only 
Seem’d on oui side but, foi their spmts and souls. 
This word, rebellion, it had fioze them up. 

As fish aie m a pond But now the bishop 200 

Turns insui lection to lehgion 

Suppos’d sincere and holy m his thoughts. 

He ’s follow’d both w ith body and with mind. 

And doth enlarge his using with the blood 204 

Of fair Kmg Richaid, scrap’d from Pomfiet stones , 
Denves hom heaven his quanel and lusjcause , 

Tells them he doth bestude a bleeding land. 

Gasping for life u"ider great Bolmgbroke^ 208 

And more and less do flock to^-follow him 

Northumberland I knew of this before , but, to 
speak tiuth. 

This piesent grief had wip’d it fiom my mind 

Go m with me , and counsel every man 212 

The aptest way foi safety and revenge 

Get posts and letters, and make fi lends with speed 

Never so few, and nevei yet moie iseed [Exeunt 


Scene II — London A Street 

Enter Sir John F \iiST\rp, with his Page bearing his sword and 
buckler 

falstaff Snrah, you giant, what says the doctor 
to my watei ’ 

page He said, sir, the water itself was a good 
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healthy watei , but, for the party that owed it, he 
might have njoie diseases than he knew for 5 

falstaff *Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at 
me the bram of this foolish compounded clay, man, 
is not able to invent anything that tends to laughter, 
more ttian I invent or is invented on me I am not 
■only witty m myself, but the cause that wit is m other 
&ien I do here walk before thee like a sow that hath 
overwhelmed all her litter but one If the prince put 
thee into my service foi any other leason than to set me 
off, why then I* have no judgment Thou whoreson 
mandrake, thou ait fitter to be worn m my cap than 
to wait at my heels I was nevei manned with an 
agate till now , but I will set you neither m gold nor 
silver, but m vile apparel, and send you back again to 
youi mastei, for a jewel, the ju venal, the prince your 
mastei, whose chm is not yet fledged I will sooner have 
a beard grow m the palm of my hand than he shall get 
t one on his cheek , and yet he will not stick to say, 
' his face is a face-royal God may finish it when he will, 
it is not a hair amiss yet he may keep it still as 
a face royal, f^r a baiber shall never earn sixpence out 
of it , and yet he will be ci owing as if he had writ man 
ever since histfather was a baeheloi He may keep his 
own grace, but he rs almost out of mine, I can assure 
him What said Master Dombledon about the satin 
for my short ojoak and my slops 9 3° 

page He said, su, you should proem e him better 
assurance than Bardolph , he would not take his bond 
and yours«c he liked not the security 

falstaff Let him be damned like the glutton ’ 
majf his tongue be hottei 1 A whoieson Aelntophel ! 
a lascally yea-forsooth knave » to bear a gentleman in 
hand, and then stand upon security The whoreson 
smooth-pates do now wear nothing but high shoes, and 
bunches of keys at then girdles , and if a man is 
thorough with them m honest taking up, then they 
must stand upon secunty I had as lief they would 
put latsbane m my mouth as offer to stop it with 
security I looked a’ should have sent me two and 
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twenty yards of satin, as I am a tiue knight, and he sends 
me security Well, he may sleep m seqpnty , for he 
hath the horn ot abundance, and the lightness of his 
wife shines through it and yet cannot he see, though 
he have his own lanthom to light him Wheie ’s 
Baidolpk 9 

page He ’s gone into Smithfield to buy youu* 
worship a horse 

falstaff I bought him m Paul’s, and he’ll buy 
me a hoise in Smithheld an I could get me but a wife 
in the stews, I were manned, horsed, *tnd wived 

Enter the Lord Chief Jlstice and Servant 
page Su, heie comes the nobleman that committed 
the punce foi stukmg him about Bardolph 56 

falstaff Wait close , I will not see him 
CHIEF JUSTICE What 5 s he that goes theie 9 
sera ant Falstaff, an ’t please your loidship 
chief justice He that was in question for the 
robbery 9 61 

servant He, my lord , but he hath since done 
good sei vice at Shiewsbury, and, as I hear, is now going 
with some charge to the Lord John of Eancastei 64 
chief justice «What, to Yoik 9 Call hwn back again 
servant Sir John Falstaff » 

falstaff Boy, tell him I am deaf 67 

page You must speak loudei, my master is deaf 
chief justice I am sure he is, to the hearing of 
anything good Go, pluck him by the elbow , I must 
speak with him 

sera iNT Sir John f 72 

f ilstaff What * a young knave, and beg r Is 
there not wais 9 is there not employment 9 doth not 
the king lack subjects 9 do not the lebels want soldiers 9 
Though it be a shame to be on any side but one, it is 
worse shame to beg than to be on the worst side, were 
it worse than the name of rebellion can tell how to 
make it 

servant You mistake me, sn 80 

falstaff Why, sir, did I say you weie an honest 
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man ? setting my knighthood and my soldiership 
aside, I had lied m my throat if I had said so 83 

serv ant pray you, sir, then set your knighthood 
and your soldiership aside, and give me leave to tell 
you you lie m youi thioat if jou say I am any other 
than a* honest mail 87 

falstaff I give thee leave to tell me so ’ I lay 
<*§ide that which glows to me ’ If thou gett’st any 
leave of me, hang me if thou takest leave, thou wert 
better be hanged You hunt counter hence’ avaunt’ 
servant Sn^ my loid would speak with you 92 
chief justice Sn John Falstaff, a word with you 
falstaff My good lord ’ God gi\e your loidship 
good time of day I am glad to see your lordship 
abroad , I heard say your lordship was sick I hope, 
your lordship goes abroad by advice Youi lordship, 
though not clean past your youth, hath yet some 
smack of age in you, some lelish of the saltness of time , 
and I most humbly beseech youi loidship to have 
a zeverend caie of your health 101 

chief justice Sir John, I sent foi you before your 
expedition to Shiewsbury 

falstaff An ’t please your lordship, I heai his 
majesty is 1 burned with some discosufoit fiom Wales 
chief justice I talk not of his majesty You 
would not come when I sent for you 107 

falstaff And I hear, moreover, his highness is 
fallen into this same whoreson apoplexy 

chief justice Well, heaven mend him ’ I pray 
you, let me speak with you m 

falstaff This apoplexy is, as I take it, a kind of 
letiArgy, an 5 t please your lordship , a kind of sleeping 
m the blood, a whoieson tingling 

chief justice What tell you me of it 9 be it as it is 
falstaff It hath its original from much grief, from 
study and pertuibation of the biam I have read the 
cause of his effects* m Galen it is a kind of deafness 
chief justice I think you are fallen into the 
disease, for you hear not what I say to you 120 

falstaff Very well, my lord, very well lather. 
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an ’t please you, it is the disease of not listening, the 
malady of not marking, that I am troubled withal 123 
chief justice To punish you by the heels would 
amend the attention ot your ears , and I care not if 
I do become your physician 

falstaff I am as pooi as Job, my lord, brfc not so 
patient your lordship may minister the potion of 
impiisonment to me m respect of poverty , but hodfr” 

I should be your patient to follow your prescriptions, 
the wise may make some dram of a scruple, or indeed 
a sciuple itself 132 

chief justice I sent for you, when there weie 
matteis against you for your life, to come speak 
with me 

falstaff As I was then advised by my learned 
counsel m the laws of this land service, I did not come 
chief justice Well, the truth is. Sir John, you live 
m great infamy 

falstaff He that buckles him m my belt cannot 
live m less 141 

chief justice Your means are very slender, and 
your waste is great 

falstaff I would it were other wioc I would my 
means were greater and my waist slenderer 14S 

chief justice You have eaisled the youthful prince 

falstaff Tlic young pi mce hath misled me I am 
the fellow with the gieat belly, and he my dog 148 
chief justice Well, I am loath to gall a new 
healed wound your day’s service at Shrewsbury hath 
a little gilded over your night’s exploit on Gadshill 
you may thank the unquiet time for youi quiet o’ei 
posting that action 1 53 

falstaff My loid * 

chief justice But since all is well, keep it so 
wake not a sleeping wolf 1 56 

falst aff To wake a wolf is as bad as to smell a fox 
chief justice What * you aie as a candle, the 
better part burnt out 

falstaff A wassail candle, my lord , all tallow 
if I did say of wax, my giowth would approve the truth 
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chief justice Theie is not a white hair on your 
face but should have his effect of giavity 

falstaff rlis effect of giavy, gravy, gravy 164 
chief justice You follow the young prince up and 
down, like his ill angel 

falsAff Not so, my loid , youi ill angel is light, 
kut I hope he that looks upon me will take me without 
vs^ghing and yet, in some lespects, I grant, I cannot 
go, I cannot tell Viitue is of so little regaid m these 
costermonger times that tiue valoui is turned beai- 
herd piegnancy*is made a tapstei, and hath his quick 
wit wasted m giving reckonings all the othei gifts 
appertment to man, as the malice of this age shapes 
them, are not worth a goosebeny You that aie old 
considei not the capacities of us that are young , you 
measure the heat of oui livers with the bitterness of 
youi galls , and we that are m the vawaid of our youth, 
I must confess, are wags too 179 

chief justice Do you set down your name in the 
sci oil of youth, that are wntten down old with all the 
characteis of age 9 Have you not a moist eye, a dry 
hand, a yellow cheek, a white beaid, a decreasing leg, 
an inei easing belly 9 Is not youi voice broken, youi 
wind shoit, yoiir chin double, your wi^smgle, and every 
pait about you blasted wiih antiquity, and will you yet 
call yourself young * Fie, fie, fie, Sn John f 187 

F 4 lstaff My loid, I was born about three of the 
clock m the afternoon, with a white head, and some 
thing a round belly Foi my voice, I have lost it with 
hollaing, and singing of anthems To approve my 
youth furthei, I will not the tiuth is, I am only old 
m judgment and understanding , and he that will 
capei with me foi a thousand maiks, let him lend me 
the money, and have at him f Foi the box o’ the eai 
that the punce gave you, he gave it like a rude prince, 
and you took it like a sensible loid I have checked 
him foi it, and the young lion lepents , mairy, not in 
ashes and sackcloth, but in new silk and old sack 199 
chief justice Well, God send the prince a better 
companion ’ 
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falstaff God send the companion a bettei punce 1 
I cannot rid my hands ot him 203 

chief justice Well, the king hath seveied you and 
Punce Hairy I heai you are going with Lord John 
of Lancastei against the aichbishop and the Eail of 
Northumbeiland 207 

filstaff Yea , I thank your pretty sweet wit f^r 
it But look you piav, all 3. ou that ki^s my lady Peace 
at home, that oui aimies 30m not in a hot day , for, 
by the Lord, I take but two shirts out with me, and 
I mean not to sw eat extraordinarily * if it be a hot day, 
and I blandish anything but my bottle, I would I might 
never spit white again Tlieie is not a dangeious action 
can peep out his head but I am thiust upon it Well, 
I cannot last evei But it was always yet the tuck of 
our English nation, if they have a good thing, to make 
it too common If you w ill needs say I am an old man, 
you should give me rest I would to God my name 
w eie not so temble to the enemy as it is I were better 
to be eaten to death with rust than to be scoured to 
nothing with perpetual motion 

chief justice Well, be honest, be honest , and 
God bless your expedition 224 

falstaff Wrll youi loidship lend *ae a thousand 
pound to furnish me forth ? 

chief justice Not a penny not a penny, youaie 
too impatient to bear ciosses Fare you well com- 
mend me to my cousin Westmoi eland 229 

[Eveunfc Chiet Justice and Servant 
falstaff If I do, fillip me with a tluee^man beetle 
A man can no more sepai ate age and covetousness than 
he can part young limbs and lechery , but thd“ gout 
galls the one, and the pox pinches the other , and so 
both the degrees pi event my cuises Boy ! 
page Sir » 

falstaff What money is in my purse 9 236 

page Seven gioats and twopence 
falstaff I can get no remedy against this con 
sumption of the purse bon owing only lingers and 
lingers it out, but the disease is incurable Go bear 
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tins letter to my Lord of Lancaster , this to the prince, 
this to the Ejyl of Westmoreland , and this to old 
Misti ess Ursula, whom I have weekly sworn to mairy 
since I perceived the fiist white ban on my chin About 
it you know wheie to find me [Ewt Pv&e ] A pox 
of this ^but f or, a gout of this pox 1 foi the one or 
tk© othei plays the rogue with my great toe ’Tis no 
'Vnt^ter if I do 1^1 1 , I have the wais for my colour 
and my pension shall seem the more reasonable A good 
wit will make use of anything , I will turn diseases to 
commodity [F^it 

Scente III — York A Room m the Archbishop’s Palace 

Enter the Archbishop op York, the I ords Hastings, 
Mowbraa, and Bardoiph 

archbishop Thus have you heaid our cause and 
known our means , 

And, my most noble fnends, I pi ay you all. 

Speak plainly your opinions of oui hopes 
And first, Lctfd Marshal, what say you to it 9 4 

MOWBRAY I well allow the occasion of our arms , 
But gladly would be better satisfied 
How m our m#ans we should advance ourselves 
To look with forehead bold and big enough 8 

Upon the power and puissance of the king 

Hastings Our present musters grow upon the file 
To five- and twenty thousand men of choice , 

And our supplies live largely in the hope 13 

Of great Northumberland, whose bosom burns 
With an incensed fire of injuries 

lo&d bardolph #The question, then, Lord Hastings, 
standeth thus 

Whether our present five and twenty thousand 16 
May hold up head without Northumberland 
Hastings With him, we may 
lord bardolph Ay, mairy, there ’s the point 
But if without him we be thought too feeble. 

My judgment is, we should not step too far 
Till we had his assistance by the hand , 


20 
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For m a theme so bloody fac’d as tms, 

Conjectuie, expectation, and suimise 
0 ± aids ineeitain should not be admitted 24 

archbishop ’Tis very txue, Loid Baidolph , foi, 
indeed 

It was young Hotspui’s case at Shrewsbury 

lord b irdolph It w as, my loi d , who lin’d lnms%If 
with hope. 

Eating the an on piomise of supply, 28 

Flatteung himself with project of a powei 

Much smallei than the smallest of £is thoughts , 

And so, with gieat imagination 

Propei to madmen, led his powers to death, 32 

And winking leap’d into destruction 

hustings But, b^ your leave, it nevei yet did hurt 
To lay down likelihoods and forms of hope 

lord bardolph Yes, if this present quality of w r ai, — 
Indeed the instant action, — a cause on foot, 37 

Lives so m hope, as in an eaily spung 
We see the appealing buds , which, to prove fiuit, 
Hope gives not so much wairant as desp%n 40 

That fiosts will bite them When we mean to build. 
We first survey the plot, then di aw thS model , 

And when we so© the figure of the hou^. 

Then must we late the cost*of the erection , 44 

Which if we find outweighs ability. 

What do we then but diaw anew the model 
In fewer offices, 01 at last desist 

To build at all * Much moie, in this gieat work, — 48 

Which is almost to pluck a kingdom dow»> 

And set anothei up, — should we survey 
The plot of situation and the model. 

Consent upon a suie foundation, 52 

Question suiveyois, know our own estate. 

How able such a woik to undeigo, 

To weigh against his opposite , 01 else. 

We foitify m papei, and m figuies, 56 

Using the names of men instead of men 
Like one that draws the model of a house 
Beyond his powei to build it , who, half tlnough. 
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Gives o’ei and leaves his pait-created cost oc 

A naked subject to the weeping clouds. 

And waste for churlish winter’s tyiann\ 

hustings Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair 
birth, 

Should bfe still-born, and that we now possess’d 64 
T*ie utmost man of expectation , 

4 tij^nk we are a jpody strong enough, 

Even as we aie, to equal with the king 

lord bardolph What f is the king but five-and- 
twenty thousand * 68 

Hastings To us no more , nay, not so much Loid 
Bardolph 

For his divisions, as the times do brawl, 

Aie in three heads one power against the French, 
And one against Glendower , pei force, a third 7a 
Must take up us so is the unfirm king 
In three divided, and his coffers sound 
With hollow poverty and emptiness 

archbishop That he should draw his several 
strength# togethei 76 

And come against us m full puissance. 

Need not be dic«ded 

Hastings _ If he should d« so. 

He leaves his back unaimkl, the French and Welsh 
Baying him at the heels never feai that 80 

lord bardolph Who is it like should lead his 
forces hither ’ 

Hastings The Duke of Lancaster and Westmoie 
land , 

Against the Welsh, himself and Harry Monmouth 
But tfho is substituted ’gainst the Fiench 84 

I have no certain notice 

archbishop Let us on 

And publish the occasion of our aims 
The commonwealth is sick of their own choice; 

Their over gieedy love hath suifeited 88 

A habitation giddy and unsuie 

Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heait 

O thou fond many f with w^at loud applause 
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Didst thou beat heaven with blessing Bohngbroke 92 
Before he was what thou wouidst have him be 
And being now tiimm’d m thine own desnes. 

Thou, beastly feedei, art so full of him 

That thou piovok’st thy&elf to cast him up 96 

So, so, thou common dog, didst thou disgoige* 

Thy glutton bosom of the io;yal Riehaid 
And now thou wouidst eat thy dead vomit up. 

And howl’st to find it W hat liust is in these times y 
They that, when Riehaid li\’d, would have him die. 
Are now* become enamour’d on his grave 
Thou, that thiew’st dust upon his goodly head. 

When through proud London lie came sighing on 104 
After the admired heels of Bohngbioke, 

Cry’st now, O eaitli 1 yield us that king again. 

And take thou this 1 5 O, thoughts of men accuist ’ 
Past and to come seem best , things present worst 108 
mow bray Shall w e go draw oui numbers and set on ? 
bastings We aie time’s subjects, and time bids 
be gone TEveupt 

ACT II 

Scene I — London A Street 

Enter Mistress Quickly F\ng, and his Boy, with her , and 
Snake following 

quickly" Mastei Fang, ha\ e you entered the exion * 
fang It is entered 

quickly Where ’s youi yeoman ’ Is it a lusty 
yeoman 9 will a 5 stand to ’t ’ 4 

fang Surah, where ’& Snare ’ 
quickly O Lord, ay ' good Mastei Snare 
snare Here, heie 

F 4 .NG Snare, we must arrest Sir John Falstafi 8 
quickly Yea, good Mastei Snare , I have entered 
him and all 

snare It may chance cost some of us oui Lves, 
foi he will stab 12 

quickly Alas the day ! take heed of him he 
stabbed me m mine own house, and that most beastly 
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Jn good faith, he cares not what mischief he doth, if 
his weapon be out he will torn like any devil , he will 
spate neither man, woman, noi child 17 

fang If I can close with him I care not for his 
thrust 

quickly No, nor I neithei 1*11 be at joui elbow 
* fang An I but fist him once , an a’ come but within 
m^yice, — 

quickly a am undone by his going , I wan ant 
you, he ’& an infinitive thing upon my scoie Good 
Master Fang, hold him sure good Master Snare, let 
him not ’scape A’ comes contmuantly to Pie-corner 
— saving your manhoods — to buy a saddle , and he ’s 
indited to dinner to the Lubber s Head m Lumbeit 
Street, to Master Smooth’s the silkman I pray ye, 
since my exion is entered, and my case so openly known 
to the world, let him be brought in to his answer 
A hundred mark is a long one for a poor lone woman to 
bear , and I have borne, and borne, and borne , and 
have b§en fubbed off, and fubbed off, and fubbed off, 
from this d^y to that day, that it is a shame to be 
thought on Theie is no honesty in such dealing , 
unless a womafi should be made an ass, and a beast, 
to bear every ^nave’s wrong Yonde* he comes , and 
that arrant malmsey- nos% knave, Bardolph, with him 
Do your offices, do your offices, Master Fang and Master 
Snare , do me, do me, do me your offices 41 

Entei Sin John Falstafp, Page, and Bardolph 
falstaff* How now 1 w hose mare J s dead ? what’s 
the matter ? 

faa^g Sir John,£ anest you at the suit of Mistress 
Quickly 45 

falstaff A way, vai lets’ Draw, Bardolph cut 
me off the villain’s head, thiow the quean in the 
channel 48 

quickly Throw me m the channel ’ I’ll throw 
thee m the channel Wilt thou 9 wilt thou ? thou 
bastardly rogue ’ Murdei, muider ’ Ah, thou honey- 
suckle villain ’ wilt thou kill God’s officers and the 
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king’s 9 Ah, thou honey seed logue 1 thou art a honey- 
seed, a man-quellei, and a woman-queller 
f 1XST4.FF Keep them off, JBardolpl: 

P4.NG A lescue J a rescue 1 56 

quickly Good people, bring a rescue or two * 
Thou wo’t, wo’t thou 9 thou wo’t, wo’t ta 9 ®do, do, 
thou xogue f do, thou hemp seed f 

P 4 LST 4 .PF Away, you scullion f jou rampallu. 
jou fustilarian f I’ll tickle your catastrophe ^ 61 

Enter the Lord CHiEr Justice, ^attended 
chief justice What lb the mattei 9 keep the peace 
here, ho ! 

quickly Good iny lord, be good to me * I beseech 
you, stand to me ? 65 

chief justice How now, Sir John 1 what ? aieyou 
brawling heie 9 

Doth this become yout place, your time and business 9 
You should have been well on your way to Yotk 68 
Stand from him, fellow wheiefore hang’st upon him 9 
quickly O, my most worshipful lord,* an ’t please 
your grace, I am a pooi widow of Eastcheap, and he is 
ai rested at my suit ^ 72 

chief justice- For what sum 9 
quickly It is more tharv for some, my loid , it is 
for all, all I have He hath eaten me out of house and 
home, he hath put all my substance into that fat 
belly of his but I will have some of it out again, or 
I will ude thee o’ nights like the maie 

F4LSTAFF I think I am as like to ude the mare 
if I have any vantage of ground to get up 80 

CHIEF justice How comes this, Sir John 9 Fie * 
what man of good temper would enduie this tempest 
of exclamation 9 Are you not ashamed to enforce a 
poor widow to so lough a course to come by her own 9 
F4.LST4FF What is the gross sum that I owe thee 9 
quickly Many, if thou wert an honest man, 
thyself and the monej too Thou didst sweai to me 
upon a parcel-gilt goblet, sitting m my Dolphin- 
chamber, at the round table, by a seacoal fire, upon 
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Wednesday m Wheeson week, when the prince broke 
thy head for liking his fathei to a singing man of 
Wmdsoi, thou%idst swear to me then, as I was washing 
thy wound, to mairy me and make me my lady thy 
wife Canst thou deny it ’ Did not goodwife Keech, 
the butcher’s wife, come in then and call me gossip 
Quickly 9 coming in to bonow a mess of vinegar , 
►te^Jing us she had a good dish of pi awns , whereby thou 
dic&b desire to eat some, whereby I told thee they were 
ill foi a green wound 9 And didst thou not, when she 
was gone down gtairs, desire me to be no more so 
familiarity with such poor people , saying that ere 
long they should call me madam 9 And didst thou not 
kiss me and bid me fetch thee thirty shillings 9 I put 
thee now to thy book-oath deny it if thou canst 104 
falstaff My lord, this is a poor mad soul , and 
she says up and down the town that her eldest son is 
like you She hath been in good case, and the truth is, 
poverty hath distracted her But for these foolish 
officers, I beseech you I may have lediess against them 
chie/ justice Sir John, Su John, I am well 
acquainted with youi manner of wrenching the true 
cause the false Vay It is not a confident brow, nor 
the throng of^vords that come with»such more than 
impudent saucmess from* you, can thrust me from 
a level consideration , you have, as it appears to me, 
practised upon the easy yielding spirit of this woman, 
and made her serve your uses both in purse and m person 
quickly Yea, m tioth, my lord 118 

chief justice Pnthee, peace Pay her the debt 
you owe her, and unpay the villany you have done 
her *the one you may do with sterling money, and 
the othei with current lepentance *22 

falstaff My lord, I will not undergo this sneap 
without reply You call honourable boldness impudent 
saucmess if a man will make curtsy, and say nothing, 
he is virtuous No, my lord, my humble duty remem- 
bered, I will not be your suitoi I say to you, I do 
desire deliverance from these officers, being upon hasty 
employment m the king’s affairs 129 
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chief justice You speak as having power to do 
wrong but answer m the effect of voui reputation, 
and satisfy the pooi woman 132 

F 4 .lst 4 .ff Come lnther, hostess [r iking hei nside 

Enter Gower 

chief justice Now, Mastei Gower 1 wnar „ne\%s ’ 
GOWER The king, my loid, and Hauy Prince 0# 
Wales 

Are near at hand the rest the paper tells 136 

[Gi\e% a lcttei 

F4LSTAFF As I am a gentleman 
quickly Nay, ^ou said so before 
F4XST4FF As I am a gentleman Come, no more 
words ot it 140 

quickly By this heavenly ground I tiead on, 
I must be fam to pawn both m\ plate and the tapestiy 
oi my dining chambers 

F 4 LST 4 FF Glasses, glasses, is the onl> drinking 
and for thy walls, a pietty slight diolleiy, or the stor^ 
of the Prodigal, or the Geiman hunting y 1 water -work, 
is worth a thousand of these bed-hangings and these 
fly bitten tapestries Let it be ten po£nd if thou canst 
Come, an it were not for thy humour^, theie is not a 
better wench in England Qo, wash thy face, and draw 
thy action Come, thou must not be m this humoui 
with me , dost not know me ? Come, come, I know 
thou wast set on to this 153 

quickly Puthee, S11 John, let it be but twenty 
nobles 1’ faith, I am loath to pawn my plate, so God 
save me, la 1 156 

F 4 .lst 4 .ff Let it alone , I’U make other* shift 
you’ll be a fool still 

quickly Well, you shall have it, though I pawn 
my gown I hope you’ll come to supper You’ll 
pry me all together ? 161 

F 4.LSTAFF Will I live * [To Barbolph ] Go, with her, 
with her , hook on, hook on 

quickly Will you have Doll Tearsheet meet you 
at supper * 165 
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falstaff No more woids , let’s have her 

[Fxeunt Mistress Qlickl\, Bardolpii, Oificeis, and Pige 
chief justice I have heard better news 
f \xst \ff What ’s the nevs, my good lord 9 168 

chief justice Wheie lay the king last night * 
gower * At Basingstoke, my loid 
falstaff I hope, my loid, all ’s veil what is the 
my loid 9 172 

chief justice Come all his forces back 9 
gower No , fifteen hundred foot, five hundred horse, 
Aie march’d up tonmy Lord of Lancaster, 

Against Northumberland and the archbishop 176 

falstaff Comes the king back from Wales, my 
noble loid 9 

chief justice You shall have letters of me pre 
sently 

Come, go along with me, good Master Gower 

FALSTAFF My loid 1 180 

chief justice What ’s the matter 9 
falstaff Master Gowei, shall I entreat you vith 
me to dinnei J 

gower I must wait upon my good lord here , 
I thank you, goocl Sir John 185 

chief justice Sir John, you loitet? here too long, 
being you aie to take soldiers up in counties as you go 
falstaff W ill you sup with me, Master Gov er 9 188 
chief justice What foolish master taught you 
these manners. Sir John 9 

falstaff Master Gower, if they become me not, 
he was a focr 4 that taught them me This is the right 
fencing giace, my lord , tap for tap, and so part fair 
chief justice Nov the Lord lighten thee 1 thou art 

a great fool [Exeunt 

Scene II — The Same Another Street 
Entei the Prince and Poins 
prince Before God, I am exceeding veary 
poins Is it come to that 9 I had thought weariness 
durst not have attached one of so high blood 
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prince Faith, it does me, though it discolours tho 
complexion of my greatness to acknowledge it Doth 
it not show vilely in me to desire small beer 9 

poins Why, a prince should not be so loosely 
studied as to remember so weak a composition 8 

prince Belike then my appetite was ifot princely 
got , for, by my troth, I do now remember the poor 
creature, small beer But, md^pd, these Ijpmllie 
considerations make me out of love with my greatness 
What a disgrace is it to me to remember thy name, 
oi to know thy face to-monow 1 *or to take note how 
many pair of silk stockings thou hast , viz these, and 
those that were thy peach-coloured ones ! or to beai 
the mventoiy of thy shirts , as, one foi supeifluitj , 
and one othei for use f But that the tennis court- 
keepei knows better than I, for it is a low ebb of lmen 
with thee when thou keepe&t not racket theie , as thou 
hast not done a great while, because the rest of thy 
low countries have made a shift to eat up thy holland^ 
and God knows whether those that bawl oufc the ruins 
of thy lmen shall inherit his kingdom but the mid 
wives say the children are not in the fault , where 
upon the world mcreases, and kindreds are mightily 
strengthened *-* 27 

poins How ill it follows, after you have laboured 
so hard, you should talk so idly 1 Tell me, how many 
good young punces would do so, then fatheis being so 
sick as yours at this time is 9 

prince Shall I tell thee one thing, Poms 9 32 

poins Yes, faith, and let it be an excellent good 
thing 

prince It shall serve among wits of ntf higher 
breeding than thine 36 

poins Go to , I stand the push of youi one thing 
that you will tell 

prince Mairy, I tell thee, it is not meet that 
I should be sad, now my father is sick albeit JL 
could tell to thee, — as to one it pleases me, foi fault 
of a better, to call my friend, — I could be sad, and sad 
indeed too 
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poins Veiy hardly upon such a subject 44 

prince By this hand, thou thmkesfc me as far in 
4 he devil’s book 3 as thou and Falstaff for obduracy 
and persistency let the end try the man But I tell 
thee my heart bleeds inwardly that my fathei 13 so 
sick , and keeping such vile company as thou art hath 
m r*aso£i taken from me all ostentation of sorrow 

The reason 9 51 

PRiNbE What wouldst thou think of me if I 
should weep 9 

poins I would Ijnnk thee a most princely hypo- 
crite 55 

prince It would be eveiy man’s thought , and 
thou art a blessed fellow to think as every man thinks 
never a man’s thought m the world keeps the load-way 
better than thine eveiy man would think me a hypo- 
crite indeed And what accites your most worshipful 
thought to think so ’ 61 

poins Why, because you have been so lewd and 
so much engraffed to Falstaff 

prince * An£ to thee 64 

poins By this light, I am well spoke on , I can 
hear it with mine own ears the w orst that they can say 
of me is that I a second biother and that I am a 
proper fellow of my hands , and these two things I con- 
fess I cannot help By the mass, heie comes Baidolph 

Enter Bardolph and Page 

prince And the boy that I gave Falstaff a’ had 
him from me„Christian , and look, if the fat \ illam 
have not transformed him ape 7 2 

bard©lph God sa\e your Grace 1 
prince And youis, most noble Bardolph 
bardolph [To the Prgc ] Come, you vntuous ass, you 
bashful fool, must you be blushing 9 wherefoie blush 
you now 9 What a maidenly man at-arms are you 
become f Is it such a matter to get a pottle-pot’s 
maidenhead 9 79 

page A’ calls me even now, my loid, through a red 
lattice, and I could discern no part of his face from the 
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window at last, I spied his eyes, and methought he had 
made two holes m the ale-wife’s new petticoat, and 
peeped through 84 

prince Hath not the boy profited 9 
B4Rdolph Away, you whoreson upright rabbit, 
away f 

page Away, you rascally Althea’s dream, a^ay & 88 
prince Instruct us, boy , what dream, boy 
page Mairy, my lord, Althea ^dreamed sh& was 
delivered of a firebrand , and therefore I call him hei 
dieam 93 

prince A crown’s woith of good interpretation 
There it IS, boy (Gnes him money 

POINS O * that this good blossom could be kept 
fiom cankers Well, there is sixpence to pieserve thee 
birdolph An you do not make him be hanged 
among you, the gallows shall have wrong 

prince And how doth thy master, Baidolph 9 99 

B4RDOLPH Well, my lord He heard of yoiu^ 
Giace’s coming to town there ’s a letter for you 
poins Delivered with good re^pept Sind how 
doth the martlemas, youi master 9 

barbolph In bodily health, sir f 104 

poins Marry, the immortal part n$eds a physician , 
but that moves not him though that be sick, it dies 
not 107 

prince I do allow this wen to be as familiar with 
me as my dog , and he holds his place, for look you 
how he writes 

poins ‘ John Falstaff, knight,’ — eve*y man must 
know that, as oft as ho has occasion to name himself 
even like those that are akin to the king, for they nevei 
prick then finger but they say, 4 There is some of the 
king’s blood spilt 9 4 How comes that 9 * says he that 

takes upon him not to conceive The answer is as 
ready as a borrowers cap, 4 1 am the king’s poor 
cousin, sir ’ 

prince Nay, they will be kin to us, or they wifi 
fetch it from Japhet But to the letter 120 

poins 6 Sir John Falstaff, knight, to the son of the 
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king nearest his father, Harry Prince of Wales, greeting 9 
Why, this is a certificate 

Prince Pea&e * 124 

poins * I will imitate the honourable Romans in 
brevity 5 sure he means brevity m breath, short- 
winded— I commend me to thee, I commend thee, 
ard I -.leave thee Be not too familiar with Poms , 
jorstjLe misuses tjjy favours so much that he swears 
thou art to marry his sister Nell Repent at idle 
times as thou mayest, and so farewell 131 

Thine, by yea and no, — which is as much as to 
say, as thou usest him, Jack Falst\ef, with 
my familiars , John, with my brothers and 
sisters, and Sir John with all Europe ’ 

My lord. I’ll steep this lettei m sack and make him 
eat it 137 

prince That ’s to make him eat twenty of his 
words But do you use me thus, Ned 9 must I marry 
vour sister 9 140 

poins 3 God send the wench no worse fortune * but 
I never said so 

prince Well, thus we play the fools with the 
time, and the spirits of the wise sit m the clouds and 
mock us Is y?ur mastei heie m London 9 145 

bardolph Yes, my lord 

prince Wheie sups he 9 doth the old boar feed 
m the old frank 9 148 

bardolph At the old place, my lord, m Eastcheap 
prince What company 9 
page Ephesians, my lord, of the old chuich 
prince Sup any women with him 9 152 

pagI None, my ford, but old Misti ess Quickly and 
Mistress Doll Tearsheet 

prince What pagan may that be 9 
page A proper gentlewoman, sir, and a kins- 
woman of my master’s 157 

prince Even such km as the parish heifers are to 
the town bull Shall we steal upon them, Ned, at 
supper 9 160 

poins I am youi shadow, my lord , I’ll follow you 
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prince Sirrah, you boy, and Bardolph , no word 
to your master that I am yet come to town there ’s 
for your silence T^ives money 

bardolph I have no tongue, sir 165 

page And for mine, sir, I will govern it 
PRINCE Fare ye well , go [Exeunt B\RD0LPH*1nd Pige ] 
This Doll Teai sheet should be some road „ if* 

poins I warrant you, as common as the way Jpe- 
tween Saint Alban’s and London 

prince How might we see Falstaff bestow himself 
to-night in his true colours, and not qprselves be seen 9 
poins Put on two leathern jerkins and aprons, 
and wait upon him at his table as drawers 174 

prince* From a god to a bull ! a heavy descension f 
it was Jove’s case From a prince to a prentice ’ a low 
transformation » that shall be mine , for m every 
thing the purpose must -weigh with the folly Follow 
me, Ned [Exeunt 

Scene III — Waihworth Before Northumberland's -Castle 

Enter Northumberland, Lady Northumberland, and Lady 
Perca 

Northumberland I pray thee, loving wife, and 
gentle daughter, 

Gi\e even wa^ unto my rough affans 
Put not you on the visage of the times, 

And be like them to Percy troublesome 4 

iady Northumberland I have given over, I will 
speak no more 

Do w r hat you will , your wisdom be your guide 

Northumberland Alas ! sweet wife, my honour 
is at pawn , 

And, but my going, nothing can redeem it 8 

lady Percy O 1 yet for God’s sake, go not to 
these wars 

The time was, father, that you broke your word 
When you were more endear’d to it than now , 

When your own Percy, when my heart’s dear Harry, 
Threw many a northward look to see his father 13 
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Bring up his powers , but he did long m vain 
Who then persuaded you to stay at home * 

There were tw2> honours lost, yours and your son’s 16 

For yours, the God of heaven brighten it f 

For his, it stuck upon him as the sun 

In the grey vault of heaven , and by his light 

Did all the ehivaliy of England move 20 

Todo brave acts he was indeed the glass 

Wi^iein the noBle youth did dress themselves : 

He had no legs that practis’d not his gait , 

And speaking thick, which nature made his blemish, 24 
Became the accents of the valiant , 

For those that could speak low and tardily. 

Would turn their own perfection to abuse. 

To seem like him so that, m speech, in gait, 28 

In diet, m affections of delight. 

In military rules, humours of blood. 

He was the mark and glass, copy and book, 

That fashion’d others And him, O wondrous him » 33 
O miracle of men 1 him did you leave, — 

Second^to none, unseconded by you, — 

To look upo 3 the hideous god of war 

In disadvantage , to abide a field 36 

Where nothing but the sound of Hotspur’s name 

Did seem defensible so ypu left him 

Nevei, O ’ never, do his ghost the wrong 

To hold your honour more precise and nice 40 

With others than with him let them alone 

The marshal and the archbishop are strong 

Had my sw$et Harry had but half their numbers. 

To day might I, hanging on Hotspur’s neck, 44 

Have-talk’d of Monmouth’s grave 

Northumberland Beshrew your heart. 

Fair daughter 1 you do draw my spirits from me 
With new lamenting ancient oversights 
But I must go and meet with danger there, 48 

Or it will seek me m another place, 

And find me worse provided 

lady Northumberland O 1 fly to Scotland, 

Till that the nobles and the armed commons 

SH IV m 
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Have of then puissance made a little taste 52 

lady peecy If they get ground and vantage of 
the king. 

Then 30m you with them, like a nb of steel. 

To make strength stronger , but, for all our loves. 

First let them try themselves So did your s#n , 56 

He was so suffer’d so came I a widow , 

And never shall have length of life enough 
To ram upon remembrance with mine eyes. 

That it may grow and sprout as high as heaven, 60 
For recordation to my noble husband 

Northumberland Come, come, go in with me 
’Tis with my mind 

As with the tide swell’d up unto its height. 

That makes a still-stand, running neither way 64 

Fam would I go to meet the archbishop, 

But many thousand reasons hold me back 
I will resolve for Scotland there am I, 

Till time and vantage crave my company [Exeunl 

Scene IV — London A Room, m the Boar’s E^aa jLavern, m 
Eastcheap 

Enter two Drawers 

first drawer What the devil hast thou brought 
there * apple -Johns ? thou knowest Sir John cannot 
endure an apple-3 ohn 3 

second drawer Mass, thou sayst true The 
prince once set a dish of apple-3ohns before him, and 
told him there were five more S11 Johns , ^md, putting 
off his hat, said, 4 1 will now take my leave of these 
six dry, round, old withered knights ’ It angered him 
to the heart , but he hath forgot that 9 

first drawer Why then, cover, and set them 
down and see if thou canst find out Sneak’s noise , 
Mistress Tearsheet would fam hear some music 
Dispatch the room where they supped is too hot 
they’ll come in straight 14 

second drawer Sirrah, here will be the prince 
and Master Poms anon , and they will put on two of 
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our jerkins and aprons , and Sir John must not know 
of it Bardolph hath brought woid 
Tfirst drawer By the mass, here will be old utis 
it w ill be an excellent stratagem so 

second drawer I’ll see if I can find out Sneak 

[E^i f 

^Enter Mistress Quickly and Doll Tevrsheet 
quickly I 5 faith, sweetheart, methmks now you 
areln an excellent good temperahty your pulsidge 
beats as extraordinarily as heart would desire , and 
your colour, I warrant you, is as red as any rose , m 
good truth, la ! But, 1* faith, you have drunk too much 
canaries, and that ’s a marvellous searching wine, and 
it perfumes the blood ere one can say. What J s this 9 
How do you now 9 29 

doll Better than I was hem » 
quickly Why, that ’s well said , a good heart ’s 
worth gold Lo 1 here comes Sir John 32 

Enter Falstaff, singing 

falst&ff c When Arthur first m court ’ — Empty the 
Jordan — [E^u Fust Drawei ] — 4 And was a worthy king 5 
How now, Mistftss Doll * 

quickly Sick of a calm yea, good sooth 36 

falstaff So is all her^sect , an they be once m a 
calm they are sick 

doll You muddy rascal, is that all the comfort 
you give me 9 40 

falstaff You make fat rascals, Mistiess Doll 
doll I jpaake them * gluttony and diseases make 
them , I make them not 

falstaff If the»cook help to make the gluttony, 
you help to make the diseases, Doll we catch of you, 
Doll, we catch of you , grant that, my poor virtue, giant 
that 

doll Ay, marry , our chains and our jewels a 8 
falstaff 4 Your brooches, pearls, and owcbes 5 — 
^or to serve bravely is to come halting off, you know 
to come off the breach with his pike bent bravely, and 
to surgery bravely , to venture upon the charged 
chambers bravely, — S 3 
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doll Hang yourself, you muddy conger, hang 
yourbelf * 55 

quickly By my troth, this is the old fashiofc 
you two never meet but you fall to some discord 
you are both, m good troth, as lheumatic as two dry 
toasts , you cannot one bear with another’s con- 
firmities What the good yeai 1 one must beaj^ and 
that must be you you aie the weaker vessel, as they* 
say, the emptier vessel 62 

doll Can a weak empty vessel bear such a huge 
full hogshead 9 there s a whole iqerchant’s venture 
of Bourdeaux stuff m him you have not seen a hulk 
better stuffed in the hold Come, I’ll be friends with 
thee. Jack thou art going to the wars , and whether 
I shall ever see thee again or no, there is nobody cares 

Ke-en + ei First Diawer 

first deiwer Sir, Ancient Pistol ’& below, and 
would speak with you 

doll Hang him, swaggering rascal 1 let Jinn nou 
come hither it is the foul mouthed^t rogue m 
England 73 

quickly If he swagger, let him not come here 
no, by my faiths I must live amongst pay neighbours , 
I’ll no swaggerers I am n>good name and fame with 
the veiy best Shut the door , there comes no swag- 
geiers here I have not lived all this while to have 
swaggering now shut the door, I pray you 

falstaff Dost thou hear, hostess 9 80 

quickly Pray you, pacify yourself^ Sir John 
there comes no swaggereis here 

falsiaff Dost thou hear 9 it* is mine ancie&t 
quickly Tilly-fally, Sir John, never tell me 
your ancient swaggerer comes not in my doois I 
was before Master Tisick, the deputy, t’other day , 
and, as he said to me, — ’twas no longer ago than 
Wednesday last, — c Neighbour Quickly,’ says he , — 
Master Dumbe, our minister, was by then , — 4 Neigh* 
hour Quickly,’ says he, 4 receive those that are civil, for,’ 
said he, 4 you are in an ill name , ’ now, a’ said so, I can 
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tell whereupon , 4 for,’ says he, e you are an honest 
woman, and w^Jl thought on , therefore take heed what 
guests you receive receive,’ says he, e no swaggering 
companions ’ There comes none here — you v ould 
bless you to hear what he said No, I’ll no swaggerers 
falst&ff He ’s no swaggerer, hostess , a tame 
cheater, 1’ faith , you may stroke him as gently as 
lb puppy greyhoiyid he will not swagger with a JBar- 
baiy hen if her feathers tmn back m any show of 
resistance Call him up, diawei [Exit Fust Dnwei 
quickly Cheater, call you him ’ I will bar no 
honest man my house, nor no cheater , but I do not 
love swaggering, by my troth , I am the worse, when 
one says swagger Feel, masteis, how I shake , look 
you, I warrant you 

doll So you do, hostess 

quickly Do I ? yea, in very truth, do I, an ’twere 
an aspen leaf I cannot abide swaggerers 109 

Enter Pistol, Bardolph, and Page 
pistol (Jod save you, Sir John » 
falstaff Welcome, Ancient Pistol Here, Pistol, 
I charge you with a cup of sack do you discharge upon 
mine hostess 113 

pistol I will discharge upon her, Sir John, with 
two bullets 

falstaff She is pistol-proof, sir , you shall hardly 
offend her 117 

quickly Come, I’ll drink no proofs nor no bullets 
I’ll drink n<* more than v ill do me good, for no man’s 
pleasure, I 120 

pistol Then to® you. Mistress Dorothy , I will 
charge you 

doll Charge me ’ I scorn you, scurvy com- 
panion What 1 you poor, base, rascally, cheating, 
lack-linen mate ’ Av ay, you mouldy rogue, away ! I 
am meat for your master 

pistol I know you. Mistress Dorothy 127 

doll *Away, you cut-purse rascal ! you filthy 

bung, away < By this wine, I’ll thrust my knife m 
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youi mouldy chaps an \ou play the saucy cuttle with 
me Away, you bottle ale rascal 1 tjou basket-hilt 
stale juggler, you * Since when, I pray you, sif * 
God’s light * with two points on your shoulder ? 
much * 

pistol God let me not live I will murtier your 
ruff for this ! x $6 

falstaff No moie, Pistol I wo^ld not h« vou< 

go off here Discharge yourself of our company. 
Pistol 

quickly No, good captain Pistol*, not here, sweet 
captain 141 

doll Captain * thou abominable damned cheater, 
art thou not ashamed to be called captain ? An cap- 
tains were of my mind, they would truncheon you out 
for taking their names upon you before you have 
earned them You a captam, you slave * for what ? 
for tearing a poor whore’s ruff in a bawdy-house 9 
He a captam 1 Hang him, rogue T He lives upon 
mouldy stewed prunes and diied cakes A (japtain 1 
God’s light, these villains will make the WQjrd captain as 
odious as the word 6 occupy’, which was an excellent 
good word before it was ill sorted therefore captains 
had need look tcrit 153 

bardolph Pray thee, ge down, good ancient 
falstaff Hark thee hither. Mistress Doll 
pistol Not I ; I tell thee what. Corporal Bar- 
dolph , I could tear her I’ll be revenged of her 157 
page Pray thee, go down 

pistol PR see her damned first , * to Pluto’s 
damned lake, by this hand, to the mfernal deep, with 
Erebus and tortures vile also Hold hook and line, 
say I Down," down, dogs 1 down fates ’ Have we not 
Hiren here * 163 

quickly Good Captain Peesel, be quiet , it is very 
late, 1’ faith I beseek you now, aggravate your 
choler 

pistol These be good humours, indeed 1 Shall' 
pack-horses. 

And hollow pamper’d jades of Asia, 


168 
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Which cannot go but thirty miles a day, 

Compare with Caesars, and with Cannibals, 

And Trojan Gfeeks * nay, rather damn them with 
King Cerberus , and let the welkin roar 172 

Shall we fall foul for toys 9 

qutcb&ly By my troth, captain, these are very 
Hittqp words 

gsAKDOLPH Be gone, good ancient this will grow 
to eb brawl anoi 177 

pistol Die men like dogs ’ give crowns like pms < 
Have we not Hirgn here ? 

quickly O’ my word, captain, there 5 s none such 
heie What the good-year 1 do you think I would 
deny her * for God’s sake 1 be quiet 

pistol Then feed, and be fat, my fair Calipolis 
Come, give ’s some sack 184 

c Si fortuna me tormente, sperato me content© 

Fear we broadsides * no, let the fiend give fire 
Give me some sack , and, sweetheart, lie thou there 

[Laying down his swoid 
Come we tojull points here, and are et ceteras nothing 9 
falstaff Pistol, I would be quiet 189 

pistol Sweet knight, I kiss thy neif What ! we 
have seen tha seven stars 

boll For God’s sak#, thrust mm down stairs * 
I cannot endure such a fustian rascal 193 

pistol ‘ Thrust him down stairs 1 ’ know we not 
Galloway nags 9 

falstaff Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a shove- 
groat shilling nay, an a’ do nothing but speak nothmg, 
a’ shall be nothing here 

BiflRDOLPH Coxae, get you down stairs 199 

pistol. What ! shall we have incision 9 Shall we 
imbrue 9 [Snatching up his sword 

Then death rock me asleep, abridge my doleful days f 
Why then, let grievous, ghastly, gapmg wounds 
Untwine the Sisters Three * Come, Atropos, I say » 
quickly Here ’s goodly stuff toward * 204 

falstaff Give me my rapier, boy 
doll I pray thee. Jack, I pray thee, do not diaw 
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FALSTAFF Get JOXL down stairs [Drawing 

qtjickly Here ’s a goodly tumult ? r M forswear 
keeping house, afore I’ll be m these timts and frights 
So , murder, I warrant now Alas, alas ! put up your 
naked weapons , put up your naked weapons 21 1 

[E' eunt Bardolph anil Pistol 

doll I pray thee, Jack, be quiet , the rascal 
gone Ah ’ you whoreson little valiant villain, yoq,> 
quickly Are you not hurt 1’ the groin 9 me- 
thought a’ made a shrewd thrust at your belly 

Be-enter Bihdolph 

falstaff Have you turned him out o’ doors 9 216 
bardolph Yes, sir the rascal ’s drunk You 
have hurt him, sir, 1’ the shoulder 

falstaff A rascal, to brave me f 219 

doll Ah, you sweet little rogue, you 1 Alas, poor 
ape, how thou sweatest ? Come, let me wipe thy face ; 
come on, you whoreson chops Ah, rogue » 1’ faith, 
I love thee Thou art as valorous as Hector of Troy, 
worth five of Agamemnon, and ten times Jbetter than 
the Nine Worthies Ah, villain 1 225 

falstaff A rascally slave 1 I will toks the rogue m 
a blanket 

doll Do, an thou darest^for thy hcait an thou 
dost, 1*11 canvass thee between a pair of sheets 229 

Enter Mubic 
page The music is come, sir 
falstaff Let them play Play, sirs Sit on my 
knee, Doll A rascal bragging slave f the "Vogue fled 
from me like quicksilver ^ 233 

doll I 9 faith, and thou followedst him like a 
church Thou whoreson little tidy Bartholomew boar- 
pig, when wilt thou leave fighting o’ days, and foming 
o’ nights, and begin to patch up thine old body foi 
heaven 9 

Enter, behind, the Prince and Poins, disguised like Drawers 
falstaff Peace, good Doll ’ do not speak like a 
death’s head do not bid me Remember mme end 240 
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doll Sirrah, what humour is the pnnce of 9 
falstaff A good shallow young fellow a’ would 
have made 9 good pantler, a’ would have chipped 
bread well 344 

doll They say, Poms has a good wit 
f 4 .LS&AFF He a good wit 1 hang him, baboon ! his 
^Rut^is as thick as Tewksbury mustaid there is no 
more conceit m him than is m a mallet 248 

jI^oll Why*does the prince love him so, then ? 
falstaff Because their legs are both of a bigness, 
and he plays at quoits well, and eats conger and 
fennel, and drinks off candles’ ends for flap-dragons, 
and rides the wild mare with the boys, and jumps upon 
joint-stools, and swears with a good grace, and wears 
his boots very smooth, like unto the sign of the leg, 
and breeds no bate with telling of discreet stones , 
and such other gambol faculties a’ has, that show 
a weak mind and an able body, for the which the 
prince admits him for the prince himself is such 
another , the weight of a hau will turn the scales 
between their avoirdupois 261 

prince Would not this nave of a wheel have his 
ears cut off ? 

pouts Let ’s beat him before his jvhore 264 

prince Cook, whether the withered elder hath not 
his poll clawed like a parrot 

poins Is it not strange that desire should so many 
years outlive performance ? 268 

falstaff Kiss me, Doll 

prince # Saturn and Venus this year m conjunction 1 
what says the almanack to that ? 271 

pocns And, lopk, whether the fiery Tngon, his 
man, be not lisping to his mastei’s old tables, his note- 
book, his counsel-keeper 

falstaff Thou dost give me flattering busses 
doll By my troth, I kiss thee with a most constant 
heart 277 

falstaff I am old, I am old 

doll* I love thee better than I love e’er a scurvy 
young boy of them all 280 


m 3 
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falstaff What stuff wilt have a kirtle of ? I 
shall receive money o’ Thursday , thou shalt have 
a cap to-morrow A merry song 1 conie • it grow£ 
late , we’ll to bed Thou’ It forget me when I am 
gone 285 

doll By my troth, thou’lt set me a-weeping an 
thou sayst so prove that ever I dress myself ha>nd-* 
some till thy return Well, hearken at r the end 
falstaff Some sack, Francis ’ 

PRINCE ) a 

poins | ^ omin £ torwxrd ] Anon, anon, sir 

falstaff Ha 1 a bastard son of the king’s 9 And 
ait not thou Poms his brothei 9 292 

prince Why, thou globe of sinful continents, what 
a life dost thou lead 1 

falstaff A better than thou I am a gentleman , 
thou art a drawei 296 

prince Very true, sir , and I come to draw you out 
by the eais 

quickly O 1 the Loid pieseive thy good £rrace , 
by my troth, welcome to London Now^ the Lord 
bless that sweet face of thine 1 O Jesu T are you come 
from Wales 9 

falstaff Theu whoreson mad compound of 

majesty, by this light flesh and corrupt blood [Pointing 
to Doll], thou art welcome 305 

doll How, you fat fool f I scorn you 
poins My lord, he will drive you out of your 
revenge and turn all to a meniment, if you take not 
the heat 309 

prince You whoreson candle-mme, juu, how 

vilely did you speak of me even now^before this holiest, 
virtuous, civil gentlewoman 1 312 

quickly Blessing on your good heart 1 and so she 
is, by my troth 

falstaff Didst thou heai me 9 315 

prince Yea , and you knew me, as you did 
when you ran away by Gadshill you knew I was 
at your back, and spoke it on purpose to <try my 
patience 
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FALSTAFF No, BO, BO , BOt SO , I did BOt thlBk thou 
wast within hearing 3« 

prince j? shall drive you then to confess the 
wilful abuse , and then I know how to handle you 
falstaff No abuse, Hal, o’ mine honour , no abuse 
PBU 50 E Not to dispraise me, and call me pantler 
an<l bread chipper and I know not what 9 
falstaff No abuse, Hal 

>oins No abuse ! 328 

falstaff No abuse, Ned, m the world , honest 
Ned, none I # dispraised him before the wicked, 
that the wicked might not fall in love with him , m 
which doing I have done the part of a careful friend 
and a tiue subject, and thy fathei is to give me thanks 
for it No abuse, Hal , none, Ned, none no, faith, 
boys, none 335 

prince See now, whether puie fear and entire 
cowardice doth not make thee wrong this virtuous 
gentlewoman to close with us Is she of the wicked 9 
Is thme hostess here of the wicked 9 Or is thy boy oi 
the wifcked_’ Or honest Bardolph, whose zeal burns m 
his nose, 01 rne wicked 9 34* 

poins Answer, thou dead elm, answer 
falstaff The fiend hath pnck#d down Bardolph 
urecoverable , and his fe.ce is Lucifer’s privy-kitchen, 
where he doth nothing but roast malt worms ITor the 
bov, there is a good angel about him , but the devil 
outbids him too 

prince For the women 9 34s 

FALST 4 JSF For one of them, she is m hell alieadj 
and burns poor souls For the othei, I owe her money , 
and*whether she he damned for that, I know not 
quickly No, I warrant you 352 

falstaff No, I think thou art not , I think thou 
art quit for that Many, there is another indictment 
upon thee, for suffenng flesh to be eaten m thy house 
contrary to the law , lor the which I think thou wilt 
howl 357 

quickly All victuallers do so what ’s a joint of 
mutton or two m a whole Lent 9 
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prince You, gentlewoman, — 
doll What says your Giace 9 
falstaff His Giace says that which lfis flesh rebels 
against [Knocking 'Within 

quickly Who knocks so loud at door 9 Look to 
the door there, Fiancis 365 

Enter Peto 

prince Peto, how now ’ what news * 9 
peto The king your fatkei is at Westminster , 

And there aie twenty weak and wearied posts 368 
Come from the north and as I came along, 

I met and oveitook a dozen captains. 

Bare-headed, sweating, knocking at the taverns, 

And asking every one foi S11 John Falstaff 372 

prince By heaven, Poms, I feel me much to 
blame. 

So idly to profane the piecious time. 

When tempest of commotion, like the south 

Borne with black vapour, doth begin to melt 376 

And drop upon our baie unarmed heads 

Give me my sword and cloak Falstafl, gocH. night 

[Exeunt the Prince, Poins, Pet<v and Bardolph 
falstaff Now comes m the sweetest morsel of the 
night, and we nTUst hence and leave r t unpicked 
[Knocking within ] Moie knocking at the dooi * 381 

Re-enter Bardolph 
How now ! what *s the matter 9 

bardolph You must away to couit, sn, piesently , 
A dozen captains stay at dooi for you 384 

falstaff [To the Page ] Pay the musicians, sirrah 
Farewell, hostess , farewell, Doll You see, my good 
wenches, how men of ment are sought after the 
undeserver may sleep when the man of action is called 
on Farewell, good wenches If I be not sent away 
post, I will see you again ere I go 

boll I cannot speak , if my heart be not ready 
to burst, — well, sweet Jack, have a care of thyself 392 
falstaff Farewell, farewell 

[Exeunt Falstaff and Bardolph. 
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quickly Well, faie thee well I have known thee 
these twentv-nine years, come peascod-time , but an 
honester, ana truer hearted man — well, fare thee well 
barbolph [Within ] Mistress Tearsheet 1 397 

quickly What ’s the matter * 

B4.R&OLPH [Within ] Bid Misti ess Tearsheet come to 
my* master 400 

quickly O » iun, Doll, lun , iun, good Doll 

[Exeurt 

ACT III 

Scene I — W estmmstei 4 . Room 111 the Palace 

Enter King Henry in his mght-gown, with a Page 
king henry Go, call the Eails ot Surrey and of 
Warwick , 

But, ere they come, hid them o’ei-iead these letters. 
And well considei of them Make good speed 

[ENit Pa„ 

Plow ^nany thousand of my poorest subjects 
Are at thi£ horn asleep 1 O sleep 1 O gentle sleep 1 
Natuie’s soft^nurse, how have I frighted thee. 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down 
And steep njy senses m forgetfulness ’ 8 

Why rather, sleep, liest 4 hou m smoky cubs. 

Upon uneasy pallets sti etching thee, 

And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 
Than m the perfum’d chambeis of the gieat, 12 

Under the canopies of costly state. 

And lull’d with sound of sweetest melody ? 

O thou dull god 1 why best thou with the vile 
In loathsome beck, and leav’st the kingly couch 16 
A watch-case 01 a common ’larum bell ? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seel up the ship-boy’s eyes, and lock his brains 
In cradle of the lude imperious surge, 20 

And m the visitation of the winds. 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Cuiling their monstious heads, and hanging them 
With deaf’ rung clamoui m the slippeiy clouds, 24 
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That with the huily death itself awakes ’ 

Canst thou, 0 partial sleep » give thy repose 

To the wet sea boy m an hour so rude, e 

And in the calmest and most stillest night, 28 

With all appliances and means to boot. 

Deny it to a king 9 Then, happy low, he down 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown 

Enter Warwick and Surrey 
Warwick Many good morrows to your majesty 1 
king henry Is it good morrow, l<w?ds 9 33 

Warwick ’Tis one o’clock, and past 
king henry Why then, good morrow to you all, 
my lords 

Have you read o’er the letters that I sent you * 36 
Warwick We have, my liege 
king henry Tnen you perceive the body of our 
kingdom. 

How foul it ib , what lank diseases grov, 

And with what danger, near the heart of it 40 

Warwick It is but as a body, yet, distemper d. 
Which to his former strength may be restor’d 
With good advice and little medicine 
My Lord Northumberland will soon be cook’d 44 

king henry O God * that one might read the 
book of fate. 

And see the revolution of the times 
Make mountains level, and the continent, — 

Weary of solid firmness, — melt itself 48 

Into the sea 1 and, other times, to see 

The beachy girdle of the ocean 

Too wide for Neptune’s hips , how chances mock. 

And changes fill the cup of alteration 52 

With divers liquois 1 O * if this were seen. 

The happiest youth, viewing his progress through. 

What perils past, what crosses to ensue. 

Would shut the book, and sit him down and die 56 
’Tis not ten years gone 

Since Richard and Northumberland, great friends 
Did feast together, and m two years after 
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Weie they at wars it is but eight jears since to 
This Percy was the man nearest my soul. 

Who like a Mother toil’d m my affairs 
And laid his love and life under my foot , 

Yea, for my sake, even to the eyes of Richard 64 

Gave kirn defiance But which of you was by, — 

*[To Warwick ] You, cousin Nevil, as I may remember, — 
When Hi char with his eye brimful of tears, 

TBten check’d and rated by Northumberland, 68 

Did speak these words, now prov’d a prophecy * 
e Northumberland, thou ladder, by the which 
My cousin Bolmgbioke ascends my throne , ’ 

Though then, God knows, I had no such intent, 72 


But that necessity so bow’d the state 
That I and greatness were compelled to kiss 
* The time shall come,’ thus did he follow it, 
e The time will come, that foul sm, gathering head, 76 
Shall break into corruption ’ — so went on. 

Foretelling this same time’s condition 
And the division of our amity 

wa&wicjk There is a history m all men’s lives, 80 
Figuring tne nature of the times deceas’d , 

The which observ’d, a man may prophesy, 

With a near^aim, of the mam chance of things 

As yet not come to life,„which m their seeds 84 

And weak beginnings lie mtreasured 

Suph things become the hatch and blood of time 

And by the necessary form of this 

King Richard might create a perfect guess 88 

That gregjb Northumberland, then false to him. 

Would of that seed grow to a greater falseness. 

Which should not* find a ground to root upon. 

Unless on you 

king henry Are these things then necessities * 92 
Then let us meet them like necessities , 

And that same word even now cries out on us 
They say the bishop and Northumberland 
Are fifty thousand strong 

WARivrcK It cannot be, my lord ! 96 

Rumour doth double, like the voice and echo. 
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The numbers of the feai’d Please it youi Giace 
To go to bed upon my soul, my lord. 

The poweis that you already have sent forth 100 

Shall bung this prize m very easily 
To comfort you the more, I have receiv’d 
A certain instance that Glendowei is dead 
Your majesty hath been this fortnight ill, :o 4 

And these unseason’d houis perforce xrpist add 
Unto youi sickness 

king henrv I will take your counsel : 

^.nd were these inward wars once out <of hand. 

We would, dear lords, unto the Holy Land [Exeunt, 


Scene II — Court before Justice Shallow’s House in Glouces- 
teisliue 

Enter Shallow and Silencf, meeting , Mould* , Shadow, 
Waet, Feeble, Bullc^lf and Servants, behind 

shallow Come on, come on, come on, sir , give 
me your hand, su, give me your hand, sn , ai* early 
stirrer, by the lood » And how doth my good cousin 
Silence ? 4 

silence Good monow, good cousin '"Shallow 
shallow. And- how doth my cousin, your bed- 
fellow * and youi fanest daughter and mine, my god- 
daughter Ellen ’ 8 

silence Alas f a black ousel, cousin Shallow l 
shallow By yea and nay, su, I dare say my 
cousin William is become a good scholar He is at 
Oxford still, is he not * 12 

silence Indeed, su, to my cost 
shallow A’ must, then, to the lpns o’ couit shoftly 
I was once of Clement’s Inn , where I think they will 
talk of mad Shallow yet 16 

silence You weie called ‘lusty Shallow* then, 
cousin 

shallow By the mass, I was called any thing , and 
I would have done any thing indeed too, and roundly 
too There was I, and Little John Doit of Staffordshire, 
and black George Baines, and Fiancis Pickbone, and 
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Will Squele, a Cots wo Id man , you had not four such 
swmge-bucklers m all the inns of court again • and 
Ilnay say to fou, we knew where the bona-iobas were, 
and had the best of them all at commandment Then 
was Jack Falstaff, now Su John, a boy, and page to 
Thoma^Mowbray, Duke of Noifolk 28 

siwence This S11 John, cousin, that comes hither 
anon about soldiexs 9 

shallow Tne same Sir John, the veiy same 
I saw him bieak Skogan’s head at the eouit-gate, when 
a’ was a crack nqt thus high and the very same day 
did I fight with one Sampson Stockfish, a fiuiterei, 
behind Gray’s Inn Jesu 1 Jesu ’ the mad days that 
I have spent , and to see how many of mine old acquam 
tance are dead ’ 37 

silence We shall all follow, cousin 
shallow Certain, ’tis certain ; veiy suie, very 
sure death, as the Psalmist saith, is certain to all , 
all shall die How a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford 
fair 9 

silence ^ Tiuly, cousm, I was not theie 
shallow Death is certain Is old Double of youi 
town living yet 9 45 

silence Pead, sir 

shallow Jesu’ JesuJ dead’ a 5 diewagoodbow , 
and dead f a 9 shot a fine shoot John a Gaunt loved 
him*well, and betted much money on his head Dead » 
a’ would have clapped i’ the clout at twelve score , 
and earned you a foiehand shaft a fourteen and 
fouiteen aisd a half, that it would have done a man’s 
heart good to see How a scoie of ewes now 9 53 

sixpence Thereafter as they be a score of good 
ewes may be worth ten pounds 

shallow And is old Double dead 9 56 

silence Here come two of Sir John Falstaff’s 
men, as I think 

Enter Bakdolph, and one with him 
bardcmlph Good morrow, honest gentlemen I 
beseech you, which is Justice Shallow 9 60 
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shallow I am Robert Shallow, sn , a poor esqune 
of this county, and one of the king’s justices of the 
peace what is your good pleasure with me 9 r 63 

bardolph My captain, sn, commends him to you , 
my captain, Sir John Falstaff a tall gentleman, by 
heaven, and a most gallant leader r 

shallow He greets me well, sir I knew tum^a 
good backsword man How doth the good knight > 
may I ask how my lady his wife doth *" 9 ** 69 

bardolph Sir, pardon , a soldier is better accom- 
modated than with a wife r 

shallow It is well said, in faith, sir , and it is 
well said indeed too 6 Better accommodated * 5 it is 
good , yea indeed, is it good phrases are surely and 
ever were, very commendable Accommodated * it 
comes of 6 aceommodo ’ very good , a good phrase 76 
bardolph Pardon me, sir , I have heard the word 
6 Phrase,’ call you it 9 By this good day, I know not 
the phrase , but I will maintain the word with my 
sword to be a soldier like woid, and a word of exceeding 
good command, by heaven Accommodated , r that is, 
when a man is, as they say, accommodated , or, when 
a man is, being, whereby a’ may be 'thought to be 
accommodated, which is an excellent tlyng 84 

Enter Falstaff 

shallow It is veiy just Look, here comes „good 
Sir John Give me your good hand, give me your 
woi ship’s good hand By my troth, you look well 
and bear your yeais very well welcome, good Sir 
John 89 

falstaff I am glad to see you well, good Master 
Robert Shallow Master Surecard, as I think 
shallow No, Sir John , it is my cousin. Silence, 
in commission with me 93 

falstaff Good Master Silence, it well befits you 
should be of the peace 

silence Your good worship is welcome 9( 

falstaff Fie f this is hot weather, gentlemen 
Have you provided me here half a dozen sufficient men 9 
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shallow Marry, have we, sir W ill you sit * 
falstaff Let me see them, I beseech you 100 
Shallow Where ’s the roll 9 where *s the roll * 
where ’s the roll * Let me see, let me see, let me see 
So, so, so, so, so, so, so yea, marry, sir . Ralph 
Mouldy 4 - let them appear as I call , let them do so, let 
them*do so Let me see , where is Mouldy 9 105 

mouldy Here, an ’t please you 
shallow What thmk you, Sir John ’ a good 
limbed fellow , young, strong, and of good friends 108 
falstaff Is $hy name Mouldy 9 
mouldy Yea, an ’t please you 
falstaff ’Tis the more time thou wert used in 
shallow Ha, ha, ha 1 most excellent, 1* faith 1 
things that are mouldy lack use very singular good 
In faith, well said, Sir John , very well said 

FALSTAFF Plickhim 115 

mouldy I was pricked well enough before, an you 
could have let me alone my old dame will be undone 
now foj one to do her husbandry and her drudgery 
you need n^jj to have pricked me , there are other men 
fitter to go out than I 120 

falstaff tlo to peace. Mouldy * you shall go 
Mouldy, it is 1*me you were spent 

mouldy Spent » 123 

shallow Peace, fellow, peace 1 stand aside know 

you jvhere you are 9 For the other, Sir John let me see 
Simon Shadow ’ 

falstaff Yea, marry, let me have him to sit under 
he ’s like te» be a cold soldier 128 

shallow Where ’s Shadow 9 
shIdow Here, sir 

falstaff Shadow, whose son art thou 9 
shadow My mother’s son, sir 132 

falstaff Thy mother’s son f like enough, and thy 
father’s shadow so the son of the female is the shadow 
oi the male it is often so, indeed , but not of the 
father’s substance * 3 $ 

shallow Do you like him. Sir John 9 
falstaff Shadow will serve for summer , prick 
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him, for we have a number of shadows to fill up the 
muster book 140 

shallow Thomas Wart ' 
falstaff Where ’s he 9 
wart Here, sir 

falstaff Is thy name Wait 9 iao . 

W 4 .rt Yea, sii 

falstaff Thou art a very laggec^wart 
shallow Shall I puck him, S11 John 9 147 

falstaff It were superfluous , foi his apparel is 
built upon his back, and the whole frame stands upon 
pins prick him no moie 

shallow Ha, ha, ha ? you can do it, sn , you can 
do it I commend you well Francis Feeble ’ 152 

feeble Heie, sir 

falstaff What tiade ait thou. Feeble 9 
feeble A woman’s tailor, sn 

shallow Shall I prick him, sir 9 156 

falstaff You may , but if he had been a man’s 
tailor he’d have pricked you Wilt thou make £ts many 
holes m an enemy’s battle as thou hast done m a 
woman’s petticoat 9 160 

feeble I will do my good will, su^ you can ha\e 
no more 

falstiff Well said, good woman’s tailoi * well 
said, courageous Feeble f Thou wilt be as valiant as 
the wrathful dove or most magnanimous mouse Puck 
the woman’s tailoi , well. Master Shallow , deep. 
Master Shallow 

feeble I would Wart might have goirs, sir 168 
falstaff I would thou wert a man’s tailoi, that 
thou mightst mend him, and make him fit to go I 
cannot put him to a pnvate soldiei that is the leader 
of so many thousands let that suffice, most forcible 
Feeble 

FEEBLE It shall suffice, Sll 

falstaff I am bound to thee, reverend Feeble 
Who is next 9 176 

shallow Peter Bullcalf o’ the gieen 1 
falstaff Yea, mairy, let S s see Bullcalf 
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±s u LLCAUP Here, su 
f 4.LSTAFF ’Fore God, a likely fellow 1 Come, prick 
mo Bullcalf tilfrhe roar again 181 

bullcalf O Lord * good my lord captam, — 
falstaff What * dost thou loai before thou ait 
pricked 9 d 184 

<*bullcalf O Loid, sir r I am a diseased man 
falstaff What disease hast thou 9 
bUSllcalf A* whoreson cold, sir , a cough, sir, 
which I caught with ringing m the king’s affairs upon 
his coronation day, sir 189 

falstaff Come, thou shalt go to the wars in a 
gown , we will have away thy cold , and I will take 
such order that thy fi lends shall ung for thee Is 
here all 9 193 

shallow Here is two moie called than your 

number , you must have but four heie, sir and so, 
I pi ay you, go in with me to dinner 196 

falstaff Come, I will go drink with you, but I 
cannot tarry dinner I am glad to see you, by my troth. 
Master 'Shallow 199 

shallow ^ O, Sir John, do you remember since we 
lay all mght lrrthe windmill m Saint George’s fields 9 
falstaff No moie of that, good* Master Shallow, 
no more of that ^ 

shallow Ha 1 it was a meny night And is Jane 
Nightwork alive 9 205 

falstaff She lives, Mastei Shallow 
shallow She nevei could away with me 
falstaf^ Never, nevei , she would always say she 
could not abide Master Shallow 209 

shallow By tjje mass, I could angei her to the 
heart She was then a bona-roba Doth she hold her 
own well 9 sis 

falstaff Old, old, Master Shallow 
shallow Nay, she must be old , she cannot choose 
but be old , certain she ’s old , and had Robin Night- 
vork by old Nightwork before I came to Clement’s Inn 
siLENfipa That ’s fifty-five year ago 317 

shallow Ha f cousin Silence, that thou hadst seen 
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that that this knight and I have seen Ha 1 Sir John, 
said I well 9 220 

¥ alstaff We have heard the chimCs at midnight, 
Mastei Shallow 

shallow That we have, that we have, that we 
have , in faith. Sir John, we have Our watchword 
was, 6 Hem, boys r 9 Come, let ’s to dinner , ponra, 
let 9 s to dinner. Jesus, the days that we have seen \t 
Come, come [Exeunt Falsta*f, Shallow, and Silence 

bullcalf Good Master Corporate Bardolph, stand 
my friend, and here 9 s four Harry ten shillings m 
French crowns for you In very truth, su , I had as lief 
be hanged, sir, as go and yet, for mine own part, 
sir, I do not care , but rather, because I am unwilling, 
and, foi mine own. part, have a desire to stay with my 
friends else, sir, I did not care, for mine own part, 
so much 

bardolph Go to , stand aside 236 

mouldy And, good Mastei corporal captain, for 
^ my old dame’s sake, stand my friend she has nobody 
to do any thing about hei, when I am gone , r and she 
is old, and cannot help herself You shall* have forty, 
sir 241 

bardolph Go to , stand aside 
feeble By my troth, I f oare not , a man can die 
but once , we owe God a death M ne’er bear a base 
mind an ’t be my destmy, so , an ’t be not, so r No 
man ’s too good to seive ’s pnnce , and let it go which 
way it will, he that dies tins year is quit for the next 
bardolph Well said , thou’rt a good fellow 248 
feeble Faith, I’ll bear no base mind 

Re-enter F alstaff and tbe Justices 
F alstaff Come, sir, which men shall I have 9 
shallow Four, of which you please 
bardolph [To FALSTAFr ] Sir, a word with you 
I have three pound to free Mouldy and Bullcalf 253 
FALSTAFF [ Aside to Bardolph ] Go to , well 
shallow Come, Sir John, which four avill you 
have 9 z%6 
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falstaff Do you choose for me 
shallow Mairy, then, Mouldy, Bullcalf, Feeble, 

and Shadow 9 259 

falstaff Mouldy, and Bullcalf for you, Mouldy, 

stay at home till you are past service and for youi 
pait. Butt calf, grow till you come unto it I will none 
of> yqji 26s 

* shallow Sir John, Sir John, do not yourself 
wronfe they are your likeliest men, and I would have 
you served with the best 

falstaff Wilj you tell me, Master Shallow, how 
to choose a man ’ Care I for the limb, the thewes, the 
stature, bulk, and big assemblance of a man 1 Give me 
the spirit. Master Shallow Here ’s Wart , you see 
what a ragged appearance it is a 9 shall charge you 
and discharge you with the motion of a pewterer’s 
hammer, come off and on swifter than he that gibbets 
on the brewer’s bucket And this same half -faced 
fellow. Shadow, give me this man he presents no mark 
to the enemy , the foeman may with as great aim level 
at the <?dge of a penknife And, for a retreat , how 
swiftly will 'this Feeble the woman’s tailor run off f 
O 1 give me tfie spaie men, and spare me the great 
ones Put me ^ caliver into Wart’s hand, Bardolph 280 
babdolph Hold, Wart* traverse , thus, thus, thus 
falstaff Come, manage me your caliver So : 
very* well go to very good exceeding good 
O, give me always a little, lean, old, chopp’d, bald shot 
Well said, 1’ faith. Wart , thou’rt a good scab hold, 
there ’s a tester for thee 286 

shallow He is not his craft’s master, he doth not 
do it Jight 1 1 ©member at Mile-end Green, when I lay 
at Clement’s Inn, — I was then Sir Dagonet m Arthur’s 
show, — there was a little quiver fellow, and a’ would 
manage you his piece thus and a’ would about and 
about, and come you m, and come you in , c rah, tah, 
jbah , 9 would a’ say , * bounce,’ would a’ say , and away 
again would a’ go, and again would a’ come I shall 
never see^such a fellow 295 

falstaff These fellows will do well, Master Shallow 
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God keep you, Master Silence I will not use many 
words with you Fare you well, gentlemen both I 
thank you I must a dozen mile to night Bardolph, 
give the soldiers coats ** 300 

shallow Sir John, the Lord bless you r and 
prosper your affairs * God send us peace 1 * At your 
return visit our house , let our old acquaintance be 
renewed perad venture I will with ye to the court 30# 
falstaff ’Fore God, I would jou would. Master 
Shallow 

shallow Go to , I have spoke^at a word God 
keep you A 308 

falstaff Fai e you well, gentle gentlemen [Exeunt 

Shallow and Silence] On, Bardolph, lead the men 
away. [Exeunt Bardolph, Reciuits, Ac ] As X return, X Will 
fetch off these justices I do see the bottom of Justice 
Shallow Lord, Lord f how subject we old men are to 
this vice of lying This same starved justice hath done 
nothing but prate to me of the wildness of his youth 
r and the feats he hath done about Turnbull Street , and 
every third word a lie, duer paid to the hearer than the 
Turk’s tribute I do remember him at C?ement’s Inn 
like a man made after supper of a cheese- paung when 
a’ was naked h$rwas for all the world like a forked 
radish, with a head fantastically carvecf upon it with 
a knife a’ was so forlorn that his dimensions to any 
thick sight were invincible a’ was the very genius 
of famine , yet lecherous as a monkey, and the whores 
called him mandrake a 5 came ever m the rearward 
of the fashion and sung those tunes to the o^ger scutched 
huswives that he heard the carmen whistle, and sware 
they were his fancies or his good-eights And now is 
this Vice’s dagger become a squire, and talks as 
familiarly of John a Gaunt as if he had been sworn 
brother to him , and I’ll be sworn a’ never saw inm 
but once m the Tilt-yard, and then he burst his head 
for crowding among the marshal’s men I saw it and 
told John a Gaunt he beat his own name , for you 
might have thrust him and all his apparel into an eel- 
skin , the case of a treble hautboy was a mansion for 
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him, a court , and now has he land and beefs Well, 
I will be acquainted with him, if I return , and it 
shJtll go hard out I will make him a philosopher’s two 
stones to me If the young dace be a bait for the old 
pike, I see no reason m the law of nature but I may 
snap at !5im Let time shape, and there an end [E-ut 


ACT IV 

Scene^I — A Forest in Yorkshire 

Enter the Archbishop op York, Wowbeai, Hastings, and 
Others 

archbishop What is this forest call’d 9 
Hastings Tis Gaultree Forest, an ’t shall please 
your Grace 

archbishop Here stand, my lords, and send dis- 
coverers forth, * 

To know the numbers of our enemies 4 

hast^sgs We have sent forth already 
archbishop ’Tis well done 

My friends and* brethren m these great affairs, 

I must acquaint you that I have receiv’d 
New-dated letters from Northumberland , s 

Their cold intent, tenour Snd substance, thus 
Here doth he wish his person, with such powers 
As might hold sortance with his quality , 

The which he could not levy , whereupon is 

He is retir’d, to ripe his growing fortunes. 

To Scotland , and concludes m hearty prayers 
That your attempts may overlive the hazard 
And fearful meeting of their opposite 16 

mowbray Thus do the hopes we have m him 
touch ground 

And dash themselves to pieces 

Enter a Messenger 

Hastings Now, what news 9 

messenger West of this forest, scarcely off a mile. 
In goodly form comes on the enemy , so 
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And, by the ground they hide, I judge their numbei 
Upon or near the rate of thirty thousand 

MO wbb 4Y The j ust proportion that w£gave thempfit 
Let us sway on and face them in the field 24 

Enter ^ estmorelam) 

archbishop What well appointed leader fronts ns 
here * 

MOWBRAY I think it is my Lord of Westmoreland 
Westmoreland Health and fan greeting from our 
geneial, r 

The Prince, Lord John and Duke of Lancaster 28 
archbishop Say on, my Lord of Westmoreland, m 
peace. 

What doth concern your coming 

Westmoreland Then, my loid. 

Unto your Grace do X m chief address 
The substance of my speech If that rebellion 32 
Came like itself, m base and abject routs. 

Led on by bloody youth, guaided with rags. 

And countenanc’d by boys and beggary , 

X say, if damn’d commotion so appear’ dT 36 

In his true, native, and most propei sh£pe. 

You, reverend fa>her, and these noble l^ds 
Had not been here, to diess the ugly form 
Of base and bloody insurrection 40 

With your fan honours You, lord archbishop, r 
Whose see is by a civil peace maintain’d. 

Whose beard the silver hand of peace hath touch’d. 
Whose learning and good letters peace hath tutor’d, 44 
Whose white investments figure innocence, 

The dove and very blessed spirit o£ peace. 

Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself 

Out of the speech of peace that bears such grace 48 

Into the harsh and boisterous tongue of war , 

Turning your books to greaves, your ink to blood. 
Your pens to lances, and your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet and a point of war ’ 52 

archbishop Wherefore do I this 9 so therquestion 
stands 
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Bnefly to this end -we are all diseas’d , 

And, with our surfeiting and wanton hours 
Ha^e brought ourselves into a burning fevei, 56 

And we must bleed for it of which disease 
Our late king, Richard, being infected, died 
But, my most noble Lord of Westmoreland, 

5 tafee not on me here as a physician, 60 

•Nor do I as an^enemy to peace 

Trc&p m the throngs of military men 

But rather show a while like fearful war 

To diet rank mu^ds sick of happiness 64 

And purge the obstructions which begin to stop 

Our very veins of life Hear me more plainly 

I have m equal balance justly weigh’d 

What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we suffer. 

And find our griefs heavier than our offences 69 

We see which way the stream of time doth run 

And are enforc’d ftom our most quiet sphere 

By the rough torrent of occasion , 72 

And have the summary of all our griefs, 

When 5 ame shall serve, to show m articles. 

Which Ivlxq this we offer’d to the king. 

And might b^ no suit gam our audience 7 6 

When we ar^ wrong’d and would unfold our griefs. 

We are denied access unk> his peison 

Even by those men that most have done us wrong 

Th^ dangers of the days but newly gone, — 80 

Whose memory is written on the eaith 

With yet appearing blood, — and the examples 

Of every minute’s instance, present nov , 

Have put us m these ill-beseeming arms , 84 

Not^bo break peaca, gr any branch of it. 

But to establish here a peace indeed. 

Concurring both m name and quality 

Westmoreland When ever yet was your appeal 
denied 9 88 

Wherein have you been galled by the king 9 
What peer hath been suborn’d to grate on you. 

That ymi should seal this lawless bloody book 
Of forg’d rebellion with a seal divine. 


92 
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And consecrate commotion’s bittei edge 9 

archbishop My brother general, the common- 
w ealth, r 

To brother born an household cruelty, 

I make my quarrel m paiticulai 96 

Westmoreland There is no need of any such 
rediess , 

Or if theie were, it not belongs to you # 

MOWBPiY Why not to him m part, and to us £l\ 
‘That feel the bruises of the days before, 100 

And suffer the condition of these timers 
To lay a heavy and unequal hand 
Upon our honours 9 

westmorelind O » my good Loid Mowbray, 
Construe the times to their necessities, 104 

And you shall say indeed, it is the time. 

And not the king, that doth you injuries 

Yet, for your part, it not appears to me 

Either from the king or m the present time 108 

That you should have an inch of any ground 

To build a grief on were you not restor’cj. 

To all the Duke of Norfolk’s signones. 

Your noble and light well-remember’d father’s 9 112 

mowbray What thing, m honour, had my fathei 
lost. 

That need to be re^ lv’d and breath’d m me 9 
The king that lov’d him as the state stood then. 

Was force perforce compell’d to banish him 116 

And then that Harry Bolmgbroke and he, 

Being mounted and both roused in their seats. 

Their neighing coursers darmg of the spur. 

Their armed staves m charge, their beavers down, 120 
Their eyes of fire sparkling through sights of steel, 

And the loud trumpet blowing them together, 

Then, then, when there was nothing could have stay’d 
My father from the breast of Bolmgbroke, 124 

0 1 when the king did throw his warder down, 

His own life hung upon the staff he threw , 

Then threw he down himself and all their lives* 

That by indictment and by dint of sword 


128 
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Have since miscarried under Bohngbroke 

Westmoreland You speak, Lord Mowbray, now 
you kno'v* not wbat 
The Earl of Hereford was reputed then 
In England the most valiant gentleman 132 

Who knpws on whom Fortune would then have smil’d ? 
But if your father had been victor there. 

He ne’er had borne it out of Coventry , 

For»>all the country in a general voice 136 

Cried hate upon him , and all their prayers and love 
Were set on Hereford, whom they doted on 
And bless’d and giac’d indeed, more than the king 
But this is mere digression from my purpose 140 

Here come I from our princely general 
To know your griefs , to tell you from his Grace 
That he will gi\e you audience , and wherein 
It shall appear that your demands are just, 144 

You shall enjoy th^m , every thing set oft 
That might so much as think you enemies 

mowbray But he hath forc’d us to compel this, 
oiler. 

And it proceeds from policy, not love 148 

westmorei?4ND Mow bray, you overween to take 
it so 

This offer comes from m§rcy, not fiom feai 

For, lo 1 within a ken our army lies 

Upon mine honour, all too confident 152 

To give admittance to a thought of feai 

Our battle i§ more full of names than yours, 

Our men rpore perfect m the use of arms. 

Our armour all as strong, our cause the best , 156 

Then reason will oAir^heaits should be as good 
Say you not then our offer is compell’d 

mowbray Well, by my will we shall admit no 
parley 

Westmoreland That argues but the shame of your 
offence 160 

A rotten case abides no handling 

H 4 .ST 5 PTGS Hath the Prince John a full commission. 
In very ample virtue of his father, 
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To hear and absolutely to determine 164 

Of what conditions we shall stand upon 9 

Westmoreland That is intended irrthe generaks 
name 

I muse you make so slight a question 

i rchbishop Then take, my Lord of Westmoreland, 
this schedule, x6C 

F01 this contains oui general grievances 
Each several aiticle herein redress’d , 

All members of our cause, both here and hence. 

That are msmew’d to this action, 173 

Acquitted by a true substantial form 
And present execution of our wills 
To us and to our purposes consign’d , 

We come within our awful banks again 176 

And knit our powers to the arm of peace 

Westmoreland This will I show the general. 
Please you, lords. 

In sight of both our battles wc may meet » 

And either end m peace, which God so frame 1 180 

Or to the place of difference call the swords 
Which must decide it 

archbishop My lord, we will "do so 

[Exit Westmoreland 

mowbray There is a tjpng withm my bosom 
tells me 

That no conditions of our peace can stand 184 

Hastings Feai you not that if we cap our 
peace 

Upon such large terms, and so absolute 
As our conditions shall consist upon, 

Our peace shall stand as firm as rpcky mountains r iss 
mowbray Yea, but our valuation shall be such 
That every slight and false derived cause. 

Yea, every idle, nice, and wanton reason 

Shall to the king taste of this action , 193 

That, were our royal faiths martyrs m love. 

We shall be winnow’d with so rough a wind 

That even our com shall seem as light as chafi*- 

And good fiom bad find no partition 196 
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archbishop No, no, my lord Note this , the king 
is weaiy 

05 dainty and«uch picking grievances 
For'he hath found to end one doubt by death 
Revives two greater m the hens of life , 200 

And theyefoie will he wipe his tables clean, 

And keep no tell-tale to his memory 
xThat* may repeat and history his loss 
To »ew remembrance , foi full well he knows 2-4 
He cannot so precisely weed this land 
As his 'misdoubts present occasion 
His foes are so enrooted with his friends 
That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 20& 

He doth unfasten so and shake a friend 
So that this land, like an offensive wife. 

That hath enrag’d him on to offer strokes. 

As he is striking, holds his infant up 212 

And hangs resolv’d correction m the arm 
That was uprear’d to execution 

Hastings Besides, the king hath wasted all his rods~ 
On lat Q offenders, that he now doth lack 216 

The very lilfetiuments of chastisement , 

So that his power, like to a fangless lion. 

May offer, but not hold 

ARCHBiSHO? ’Tis veiy true 

And therefoie be assur’d, my good lord marshal, 220 
If we do now make our atonement well, 

Our'peace v^ill, like a broken limb united. 

Grow stronger for the breaking 

MOWBE^ Be it so 

Heie is return’d my Loid of Westmoreland 224 

Re-ciifbr Westmoreland 

Westmoreland The prince is heie at hand 
pleaseth your lordship. 

To meet his Grace just distance ’tween our armies * 
mowbray Your Grace of York, m God’s name then, 
set forward 

archbishop Befoie, and greet his Grace my lord, 
we come [Exeunt 
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Scene II — Another Part of the Forest 

Enter, from one side, Mowbray, the Abchb^hop, Has-tincs, 
and Others irorn the other side, John of Lancaster, 
'Westmoreland, Officers, and Attendants 

Lancaster You aie well encountei’d Ijtere, my 
cousin Mowbray 

Good day to you, gentle loxd archbishop , 

And so to you, Loi d Hastmgs, and to &11 

My Lord of York, it better show’d with you, 4 

When that your flock, assembled by the bell. 

Encircled you to hear with reveiencd” 

Your exposition on the holy text 

Than now to see you here an non man, 8 

Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum. 

Turning the word to swoid and hte to death 
That man that sits within a monarch’s heart 
And upens m the sunshine of his favour, 12 

Would he abuse the countenance of the king, 

Alack f what mischief might he set abroach 
In shadow of such greatness With you, lord Irshop, 
It is even so Who hath not heaid it spokrn 16 

How deep you weie within the books of^God ’ 

To us, the speaker m tus parliament , 

To us the imagin'd voice of God him&elF, 

The very opener and intelligencer 20 

Between the grace, the sanctities of heaven, 

And our dull workings 0 1 who shall believe 
But you misuse the reveience of your place. 

Employ the countenance and giace of heaven, 24 
As a false fa\ouiite doth his punce’s name* 

In deeds dishonourable ? You have taken up. 

Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 

The subjects of his substitute, my father , 28 

And both against the peace of heaven and him 
Have here ups warm’d them 

archbishop Good my Lord of Lancaster 

I am not here against your father’s peace , 

But, as I told my Lord of Westmoreland, 33 

The time misorder’d doth, m common sense, 
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Crowd us and crush, us to this monstrous form. 

To hold our safety up I sent your Grace 
The^parcels anti particulars of our grief, — 36 

The which hath been with scorn shov’d from the court, — 
Whereon this Hydra son of war is born , 

Whose dangerous eyes may well be chaim’d asleep 
With jgrant of our most just and right desires, 40 

And true obedience, of this madness cur’d, 

Stooj* tamely to”*the foot of majesty 

mowbbay If not, we ready are to try our fortunes 
To the last man 

hustings And though we here fall down, 44 

We have supplies to second our attempt 
If they miscarry, theirs shall second them 
And so success of mischief shall be born, 

And heir from heir shall hold this quanel up 48 

Whiles England shall have generation 

Lancaster Y014 are too shallow, Hastings, much 
too shallow. 

To sound the bottom of the aftei times 

Westmoreland Pleaseth your Grace to answer 
them dltectly 52 

How far foith you do like their ai tides 

Lancaster I like them all, and* do allow them 
well , 

And swear here, by the honour of my blood. 

My fathei’s pui poses have been mistook, 56 

And some al^out him have too lavishly 
Wrested his meamng and authority 
My lord, th^se griefs shall be with speed rediess’d , 
Upon my soul, they shall If this may please you, 60 
Discharge your powers unto their several counties, 

As we will ours and here between the armies 
Let ’s dnnk together fuendly and embrace. 

That all their eyes may bear those tokens home 64 
Of our restored love and amity 

archbishop I take your ptmccly word for these 
redresses 

Lancaster I give it you, and will maintain my 
word 

. SH IV N 
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And thereupon I diink unto joui Giace 68 

h ^stings [To *m Officei ] Go, captain, and deliver to 
the aimy 

This news of peace let them hate pay, ana pait 
I know it will well plea&e them hie thee, captain 

[E>it Officer 

archbishop To you, my noble Loid of Westmore- 
land ' 72 r 

w eoT.morel4.nd I pledge your Giat-e and, lfryou 
knew what pains 

I ha\e bestow’d to breed this piesent peace, 

You would drink freely , but my love to you 
Shall show itself moie openly hereaftei 76 

4 FCHBISHOP I do not doubt you 
Westmoreland I am glad of it 

Health to my lord and gentle cousin, Mowbray 

MOWBR4Y You wish me health in veiy happy 
season , 

For I am, on the sudden, something ill 80 

archbishop Against ill chances men aie ever 
merry. 

But heaviness foreiuns the good event 

Westmoreland Therefoie be men^, coz , since 
sudden sonow 

Serves to say thus, Some goqd thing comes to morrow. 
archbishop. Believe me, I am passing light in 
spirit 

mowbray So much the woise if your own rufe be 
true [Shouts within 

Lancaster The woid of peace is render’d hark, 
how they shout 1 87 

mowbray This had been cheei/ul, after viet<?iy 
archbishop A peace is of the r natuie of a conquest , 
For then both parties nobly are subdu’d. 

And neither party loser 

LANCASTER Go, mj loid, 

And let our army be discharged too 92 

[Exit Westmoreland 

And, good my lord, so please you, let our tiai$s 
March by us, that we may peiuse the men 
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We should have cop’d withal 

ttS*. r* 08 - * 

Li geC EE 1 tlU?t ’ lMds ’ W ® sha11 ^e E to-mght N to- 
Re-entei 'Uestmorelind 
couslDj wherefore stands our army still ? 

■Sss “• fr <>» 

Will not go off uotil they hear you speak IOO 

Lancaster They know then duties 

Re-enter Hastings 

Hastings My lord, our army is disners’d 
Like youthful steers unyok’d, they take then couises * 

S» n °, rth ’ !? U , th V. llke a school broke up, 
±L.acli hurries towaad his home and sporting nlaee roc 

W fo”which G00d tld “ gS my Lord Hastln S s • 

I do airest thee, traitor, of high tieason 

of ^amt^ 1 ? ld * arch r 18 l? p, u and you > Loid Mowbray, 

Ut capital treason I attach you both IOQ 

mowbray Is tins proceeding jus£*and honourable 9 
WESTMORELAND Is yur assembly so ^ 

™“ter P WJ1 y ° U thUS bre T ak falth ’ 
r-pr6mis’d you redress of these same^van!^ “*£, 
Whereof you did complain , which, by mine honour , 

I mil peifcrm with a most Christian caie 

JBut for you, rebels, look to taste the due 116 

Meet for rebellion ^nd such acts as youi s 

you these arms commence. 

Fondly brought here and foolishly sent hence 

rvS.1 OU i dm ^® Pursue the scatter’d stray ko 
G od, and not we, hath safely fought to day 
• Some guard these traitors to the block of death , 
Treason s true bed, and yielder up of breath [Exeunt 
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Scents III — Another Part of the Forest 
Alarums Excursions Enter Falstaff and CcJLevile, meetufg 
falstaff What ’s your name, sir 9 of what con- 
dition are you, and of what place, I pray 9 

colevile I am a kmght, sir , and my Siame lg 
Colevile of the dale 4 

falstaff Well then, Colevile is ♦your name, a 
knight is your degree, and your place the dale Colevile 
shall still be your name, a traitor your degree, and the 
dungeon youi place, a place deep enough , so shall 
you be still Colevile of the dale 9 

colevile Are not you Sir John Falstaff 9 
falstaff As good a man as he, sn, whoe’er I am 
Do ye yield, sir, oi shall I sweat for you 9 If I do sweat, 
they are the drops of thy lovers, and they weep for thy 
death therefoie rouse up fear and trembling, and do 
obsei vance to my mercy 

colevile I think you are Sir John Falstaff, and 
r m that thought yield me 17 

falstaff I have a whole school of tongues m this 
belly of mine, and not a tongue of thpm all speaks 
any other word but my name An I had but a belly 
of any mdiffererfty, I were simply the- most active 
fellow m Europe my womb, my womb, my womb 
undoes me Here comes our geneial 

Enter John of Lancaster, Westmoreland, Blujjx, and Others 
Lancaster The heat is past, follow no further now 
Call m the poweis, good cousm Westmoreland 25 

[Exit Westmoreland 

Now, Falstaff, where have you beer all this white’? 
When everything is ended, then you come 
These tardy tricks of yours will, on my life, 28 

One time 01 other break some gallows’ back 

falstaff I would be sorry, my lord, but it should 
be thus I never knew yet but rebuke and check was 
the reward of valour Do you think me a swallow, an 
arrow, or a bullet ? have I, in my poor and demotion, 
the expedition of thought ’ I have speeded hither with 
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the very extremest inch of possibility , I have foundered 
nine score and odd posts , and here, travel-tainted as 
have, lif my pure and immaculate valour, taken 
Sir John Colevile of the dale, a most furious knight 
and valorous enemy But what of that * he saw me, 
and yielded , that I may justly say with the hook-nosed 
fSUo^y of Rome, * I came, saw, and overcame ’ 4* 

Lancaster _It was more of his courtesy than your 
deserving 

fal$taff I know not here he is, and here I yield 
him , and I beseech your Grace, let it be hooked with 
the rest of this day’s deeds , or, by the Lord, I will 
have it m a particular ballad else, with mine own 
picture on the top on’t, Colevile kissing my foot To 
the which couise if I be enforced, if you do not all 
show like gilt twopences to me, and I m the clear sky 
of fame o’ershme you as much as the full moon doth 
the cinders of the element, which show like pins’ heads 
to her, believe not the word of the noble Theiefore 
let me have right, and let desert mount 
Lancaster Thine ’s too heavy to mount 
falst vfl Let it shme then 56 

Lancaster* Thine ’s too thick to shine 
falstaff Let it d© something, my good lord, that 
may do me good, and calUt what you will 

Lancaster Is thy name Colevile ’ 60 

colevile It is, my lord 
la%c*st 3JR A famous rebel art thou, Colevile 
falstaff And a famous true subject took him 
colevile I am, my lord, but as my betters are 64 
That led me hither had they been rul’d by me 
You should have wo© them dearer than you have 
falstaff I know not how they sold themselves 
but thou, like a kind fellow, gavest thyself away gratis, 
and I thank thee for thee 69 

Re enter Westmorelavd 
Lancaster Have you left pursmt * 
westworel\nd Retreat is made and execution 
stay’d 
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Lancaster Send Colevile with bis confederates 72 
To York, to present execution 

Blunt, lead him hence, and see you guard him sure 

[Exit Bllm and Othas with Colevile, guaidcd 
And now dispatch we toward the court, my lords 
I heai, the king my father is sore sick 76 

Our news shall go before us to Ins majesty, 

Which, cousin [addressing Westmoreland], j^OU shall bear, 
to comfoit him , 

And we with sober speed will follow you 

falstaff My lord, I beseech you, give me leave to go 
Through Gloucestershire, and when you come to court 
Stand my good loid pray, in your good repoit 

Lancaster Fare you well, Falstaff I, m my con 
dition, 

Shall better speak of you than you deserve 84 

[Exeunt all but FALsrArr 
falstaff I would you had but the wit ’tweie 
better than your dukedom Good faith, this same 
young sober blooded boy doth not love me , nor >a 
man cannot make him laugh , but that ’s no fharvel, 
he drinks no w me There ’s never none of tPese demure 
boys come to any proof , for thin dimkrdoth so over- 
cool then blood, and making many fish-meals, that they 
tall into a kind of male gteen-sickness", and then, 
when they many, they get wenches They are 
geneially fools and cowards, which some of us should 
be too but for inflammation A good sherds sack fiath 
a two fold operation m it It ascends me into the brain , 
dries me there all the foolish and dull <and crudy 
vapours which environ it , makes it apprehensive, 
quick, forgetive, full of nimble ^fi^ry and delectable 
shapes , which, deliver’d o’er to the voice, the tongue, 
which is the birth, becomes excellent wit The 
second property of your excellent shems is, the warm- 
ing of the blood , which, before cold and settled, left 
the liver white and pale, which is the badge of pusil- 
lanimity and cowardice but the shems warms it and 
makes it course from the inwards to the parts extreme 
It llluimneth the face, which, as a beacon, gives warning 
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to all the lest of this little kingdom, man, to aim , and 
then the vital eommoneis and inland petty spirits 
nlu#tei me all^o their captain, the heart, who, gieat and 
puffed up with this letmue, doth any deed of courage , 
and this valour comes of sherris So that skill m the 
weaponas nothing without sack, for that sets it a- work , 
and learning, a mere hoaid of gold kept by a devil till 
»sack commences it and sets it m act and use Heieof 
conjfes it that Pimce Harry is valiant , for the cold 
blood die did naturally mhent of his fathei, he hath, 
hko lean, stei demand bare land, manured, husbanded, 
and tilled, with excellent endeavour of di inking good 
and good stoie of fertile sheins, that he is become veiy 
hot and valiant If I had a thousand sons, the first 
human principle I would teach them should be, to 
forswear thin potations and to addict themselves to 
sack 124 

Enter Bardolph 
How now, Bardolph ? 

bardolph The army is discharged all and gone 
fal^tafr. Let them go I’ll through Gloucester- 
shire , ana there will I visit Master Robeit Shallow, 
esquire I have him already tempering between my 
finger and mg thumb, and shoitly wfll I seal with him 
Come away [Exeunt 

•Scene IV — Westminster The Jerusalem Chamber 

Enter King Henry, Clarence, Gloucester, Warwick, and 
Others 

king henry Now, lords, if God doth give success- 
ful end 

To this debate that bleedeth at our doors, 

We will our youth lead on to higher fields 

And draw no swords but what are sanctified 4 

Our navy is address’d, our power collected, 

Our substitutes m absence well invested, 

And everything lies level to our wish 
Only, w» want a little personal strength , 

And pause ns, till these rebels, now afoot. 
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Come underneath the yoke of government 

Warwick Both which we doubt not but your 
majesty 

Shall soon enjoy 

king henry Humphrey, my son of Gloucester, 
Where is the punce your brothei 9 13 

Gloucester I think he ’s gone to hunt, my^lortl, 
at Windsor 

king henry And how accompanied. 9 
Gloucester I do not know, njy lord 

king henry Is not his biothei Thomas of Clarence 
with him 9 16 

Gloucester No, my good lord , he is m presence 
here 

clarence What would my loid and fathei 9 
king henry Nothing but well to thee, Thomas of 
Clarence 

How chance thou art not with the prince thy bi other 9 
He loves thee, and thou dost neglect him, Thomas , 21 


Thou hast a better place m his affection 
Than all thy brothei s cherish it, my boy^ 

And noble offices thou mayst effect 24 

Of mediation, after I am dead. 

Between his grea^ess and thy other brethren 
Therefoie omit him not , blunt not his love. 

Nor lose the good advantage of his grace 28 

By seeming cold or caieless of his will , 

For he is gracious, if he be observ’d 

He hath a tear foi pity and a hand 

Open as day foi melting charity , 33 

Yet, notwithstanding, being incens’d, he ’s flint , 

As humorous as winter, and as sadden 

As flaws congealed m the spring of day 

His temper therefore must be well observ’d 36 

Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 

When you perceive his blood inclin’d to mirth , 

But, being moody, give him lme and scope, 

Till that hi& passions, like a whale on ground, 40 


Confound themselves with working Lepra this, 
Thomas, 
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And thou shalt prove a shelter to thy friends, 

A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers m, 

Th^t the united vessel of their blood, 44 

Mingled with venom of suggestion — 

As, force perforce, the age will pour it m — 

Shall ngver leak, though it do work as stiong 
As.aconitum 01 rash gunpowder 48 

clarence I shall observe *him with all care and 
love 

king henry Why art thou not at Windsor with 
liim, Thomas 9 

CLARENCE He is not there to-day , he dines m 
London 

king henry And how accompanied 9 canst thou 
tell that 9 52 

clarence With Poms and othei his continual 
followers 

KING HENRY Most subject is the fattest soil to 
weeds , 

And he, the noble image of my youth. 

Is overspread with them therefore my grief 56 

Stretches itself beyond the hour of death 

The blood weeps from my heart when I do shape 

In forms imaginary the unguided d^ys 

And rotten times that you shall look upon 60 

When I am sleeping with my ancestors 

For when his headstrong not hath no curb, 

WRen rage^and hot blood are his counsellors. 

When means and lavish manners meet together, 64 
O * with what wmgs shall his affections fly 
Towards fronting peril and oppos’d decay 

Warwick My^ gracious lord, you look beyond him 
quite 

The prince but studies his companions 68 

Like a strange tongue, wherein, to gain the language, 
’Tis needful that the most immodest word 
Be look’d upon, and learn’ d , which once attain’d, 
Your highness knows, comes to no further use 
But tojpe known and hated So, like gross terms. 

The prince will m the perfectness of time 


72 
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Cast off his followers , and their memory 
Shall as a pattern or a measuie live, 7 6 

By which his Giaee must mete the lives others. 
Turning past evils to advantages 

king henry ’Tis seldom when the bee doth leave 
her comb 

In the dead carrion 

Eatei W ESTMOEELAND 

Who ’s heie 9 Westmoreland^ So 
Westmoreland Health to my sovereign, and new 
happiness 

Added to that that I am to deliver 1 

Prince John your son doth kiss your Grace’s hand 

Mowbiay, the Bishop Scroop, Hastings and all 84 

Are brought to the correction of your law 

There is not now a rebel’s sword unsheath’d. 

But Peace puts forth her olive everywhere 

The manner how this action hath been borne 88 

Here at moie leisure may your highness lead. 

With every course m his particular 

king henry O Westmoreland ! thou £it a sum- 
mer bird. 

Which ever m th^haunch of winter sings 92 

The lifting up of day 

Enter Habcourt 

Look 1 here ’s mo;e news 

harcourt From enemies heaven keep your ma- 
jesty , 

And, when they stand against you, may they fall 
As those that I am come to tell ypi*,of » 96 

The Earl Northumbeiland, and the Lord Bardolph 
With a great power of English and of Scots, 

Are by the shenff of Yorkshire overthrown 

The manner and true order of the fight too 

This packet, please it you, contains at large 

king henry And wherefore should these good news 
make me sick 9 

Will Fortune never come with both hands full 
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But write her fair woids still m foulest letters * 104 

She either gives a stomach and no food , 

Shi£h are the^poor, m health , or else a feast 
And takes away the stomach , such are the rich, 

That have abundance and enjoy it not 108 

3fthoul$ rejoice now at this happy news, 

Arvi now my sight fails, and my brain is giddy 
O me * come near me, now I am much ill 
g#jOU ©estebT Comfort, youi majesty 1 
clarence O my royal father ’ na 

Westmoreland My sovereign loid, cheer up your- 
self . look up' 

Warwick Be patient, princes you do know these 
fits 


Are with his highness very ordinary 
Stand from him, give him air , he’ll straight be well 116 
clarence No, no , he cannot long hold out these 
pangs 

The incessant care and labour of his mind 
Hath wrought the mure that should confine it m 
So thm, that life looks through and will break out 120 
Gloucester The people fear me , for they do 
observe 

Unfather’d heirs and loathly births o4 nature 
The seasons ^change thei£ manners, as the year 
Had found some months asleep and leap’d them 
over 134 

cLARENqj: The nver hath thrice flow’d, no ebb 
between , 

And the qjd folk, time’s doting chronicles. 

Say it did so a little time before 

Thai our great gr^nfeire, Edward, sick’d and died 128 
Warwick Speak lower, princes, for the king 
recovers 

Gloucester This apoplexy will certain be his 
end 

king henry I pray you take me up, and bear me 
hence 

Ihto sojjfLe other chamber softly pray 132 
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Scene V — Another Chambei 

King Henry ljing on a bed Clarence, Gloucester, War- 
wick, and Others in attendance 1 
king henry Let there be no noise made, my gentle 
fuends , 

Unless some dull and favourable hand 
Will whispei music to my weary spirit 

Warwick Call for the music m the other room 4 
king henry Set me the ciown upon mv niixow 
heie 

clarence Hi& eye is hollow, and he changes much 
Warwick Less noise, less noise 1 

Enter the Prince 

prince Who saw the Duke of Clarence * 

clarence I am heie, bLothei, full of heaviness s 
prince How now f rain within doois, and non© 
abroad * 

How doth the king 9 
fl Gloucester Exceeding ill 

prince Heaid he the good news yet * 

Tell it him 

Gloucester He alter’d much upon the neaung it 12 
prince If he 4 >e sick with joy, he ^will recover 
w ithout physic 

Warwick Not so much noise, my lords Sweet 
prince, speak low , 

The king your father is dispos’d to sleep 16 

clarence Let us withdraw mto the other room 
Warwick Will s t please your Grace to go rlong with 
us * 

prince No , I will sit and wa£el* here by the king 

[Extant all but the Prince 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 20 

Being so troublesome a bedfellow * 

O polish’d perturbation f golden care 1 
That keep’st the ports of slumber open wide 
To many a watchful night f Sleep with it now * 24 

Yet not so sound, and half so deeply sweet 
As he whose brow with homely biggin bound 
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Snores out the watch of night 0 majesty r 
When thou dost pinch thy bearer, thou dost sit 28 
Ei^e a lich aftnour worn in heat of day. 

That scalds with safety By his gates of breath 
Theie lies a downy feathei which stirs not 
Did he^suspire, that light and weightless dow n 32 

Pei force must move My gracious lord * my father 1 
This sleep is sound indeed , this is a sleep 
That from this golden ngol hath divorc’d 
So m$ny English kings Thy due from me 36 

Is teais and heayy sorrows of the blood. 

Which nature, love, and filial tenderness 

Shall, O dear father » pay thee plenteously 

My due from thee is this imperial ciown, 40 

Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 

Derives itself to me Lo f heie it sits, 

[Putting it on his head 
Which heaven shall guard , and put the world’s whole 
strength 

Into one giant arm, it shall not force 4* 

This Wneal honour from me This horn thee 
Will I to fiine leave, as S tis left to me [Exit 

KING HEfTRY [Waking J Warwick * Gloucester * 
Claienee * 

Re-enter Warwick, Gloucester, Clarence, and the rest 
gjLARENCE Doth the king call ? 

Warwick What would your majesty 9 How fares 
youi Grace 9 48 

king henry Why did you leave me here alone, my 
lords 9 

CLARENCE \&ft the punce my biothei here, my 

liege. 

Who undertook, to sit and watch by you 

king henry The Prince of Wales f Where is he 
let me see him 5 ^ 

He is not here 

Warwick This door is open , he is gone this way 
glowester He came not thiough the chamber 
where we stay’d 
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king henry Where is the crown 9 who took it 
hom my pillow * 56 

Warwick When we withdrew, my liQ;e, we left it 
here 

king henry The prince hath ta’en it hence go, 
seek him out 

Is he so hasty that he doth suppose 

My sleep my death 9 60 

Find him, my Lord of Warwick , chide mm hither' 

[E^ut Warwick 

This pait of his conjoins with my disease. 

And helps to end me See, sons, what things you are * 
How quickly nature falls into revolt 64 

When gold becomes her object r 
Foi this the foolish over-careful fathers 
Have broke their sleeps with thoughts. 

Their brains with care, their bones with industry , 68 

For this they have engrossed and pi£d up 
The canker’d heaps of strange achieved gold , 

Foi this they have been thoughtful to invest 
Their sons with arts and martial exercises 72 

When, like the bee, culling from every flower 
The virtuous sweets. 

Out thighs pack’d <with wax, our mouths ]^ith honey. 
We bung it to the hive, and hk^ the bees, 76 

Are murder’d for our pains This bitter taste 
Yield his engrossments to the ending father 

Re-enter Warwick 

Now, where is he that will not stay so long 
Till lus friend sickness hath determin’d me 9 80 

Warwick My lord, I found tty* prince m the next 
room, 

Washing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks, 

With such a deep demeanour in great sorrow 
That tyranny, which never quaff’d but blood, 84 

Would, by beholding him, have wash’d his knife 
With gentle eye drops He is coming hither 
king henry But wherefore did he take away the 
crown 9 
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Re-enter the Prince 

Lq, where h# comes Come hither to me, Harry 88 
Depart the chamber, leave us here alone 

[Exeunt Warwick, and the lest 
PBiSfcpE I never thought to hear you speak again 
i^ing henry Thy wish wag father, Harry, to that 
thought 

I sAay too lon% by thee, I weary thee 93 

Dost^thou so hunger for my empty chair 
That thou wilt jieeds invest thee with mine honouxs 
Before thy hour be ripe 9 O foolish youth » 

Thou seek’st the greatness that will overwhelm thee 96 


Stay but .a little , for my cloud of dignity 

Is held from falling with so weak a wind 

That it will quickly drop my day is dim 

Thou hast stol’n that which after some few hours 100 

Were thine without offence , and at my death 

Thou hast seal’d up my expectation 

Thy life did manifest thou lov’dst me not. 

And Ihou wilt have me die assur’d of it 104 

Thou hid^St a thousand daggers m thy thoughts. 

Which thoutiast whetted on thy stonv heart. 

To stab at half an hour of my life 

What f canst thou not fprbear me half an hour 9 108 

Then get thee gone and dig my grave thyself. 

And bid the merry bells nng to thine ear 

That thou„ait crowned, not that I am dead 

Let all the teais that should bedew my hearse 113 

Be drops^of balm to sanctify thy head 

Only compound me with forgotten dust , 

Gito that which thee life unto the woims 

Pluck down my officers, break my decrees , ug 

For now a time«is come to mock at form 

Harry the Fifth is ci own’d * Up, vanity 1 

Down, royal state ! all you sage counsellors, hence 1 

And to the English court assemble now, 120 

From eveiy region, apes of idleness 1 

Now, j^ighbour confines, purge you of your scum 

Have you a ruffian that will swear, drink, dance. 
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Revel the night, 10b, murder, and commit 12 % 

The oldest sms the newest kind of ways ? 

Be happy, he will trouble you no moie ^ 

England shall double gild his treble guilt 
England shall give him office, honour, might , 128 

For the fifth Hany from curb’d licence plucks r 
The muzzle of lestiamt* and the wild dog 
Shall flesh his tooth in eveiy innocent 
O my poor kingdom ! sick with civil blows r 132 

When that my caie could not withhold thy nots, r 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy caie ? 

0 1 thou wilt be a wilderness again, 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants 13$ 

prince O f paidon me, my hege , but for my tears, 
The moist impediments unto my speech, 

1 had f 01 ©stall’d this dear and deep rebuke 

Eie you with grief had spoke and I had heaid 140 
The course of it so far There is yopx crown , 

And he that wears the crown immortally 

Long guard it yours ! If I affect it moie 

Than as your honoui and as your renown, 144 

Let me no moie from this obedience rise, — 

Which my most true and inward duteous 'spirit 
Teacheth, — this prostrate and exteuor beading 
God witness with me, when I here came m, 148 

And found no course of breath within your majesty. 
How cold it stiuck my heait f if I do feign, 

0 ? let me in my present wildness die r 

And never live to show the incredulous world 152 
The noble change that I have purposed 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 

And dead almost, my liege, to thipk^you freie, 

1 spake unto the crown as having sense, 156 

And thus upbraided it * The care on £hee depending 
Hath fed upon the body of my father , 

Therefore, thou best of gold art worst of gold 

Other, less fine m carat, is more precious, 160 

Preserving life in medicine potable 

But thou most fine, most honour’d, most renovsn’d. 

Hast eat thy bearer up ’ Thus, my most royal liege, 
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Accusing it, I put it on my head, 164 

To try with it, as with an enemy 

*S 5 h|tt had beiore my face murder’d my father, 

Tfie quarrel of a true inheritor 

But if it did infect my blood with ]oy, *68 

Or swejl my thoughts to any strain of pride , 

If #ny rebel or vain spirit of myie 

Did* with the least affection of a welcome 

Cn§e er<fcertaufment to the might of it, 17* 

Let God for ever keep it from my head. 

And make me as the poorest vassal is 
That doth with*awe and terror kneel to it f 

king henry 0 my son f 176 

God put m thy mind to take it hence. 

That thou mightst win the more thy father’s love. 
Pleading so wisely m excuse of it 

Come hither, Harry sit thou by my bed , 180 

And hear, I think, the very latest counsel 
That ever I shall Diea the God knows, my son. 

By what by-paths and indirect crook’d ways 
I metithis crown , and I myself know well 184 

How troublesome it sat upon my head 
To thee it slmll descend with better quiet. 

Better opimon, better confirmation _ 

For all the ^Ril of the acl^evement goes 188 

With me into the earth It seem’d m me 

But as an honour snatch’d with boisterous hand, 

AnH I had % many living to upbraid 
My gam of it by then assistances , 19a 

Which dqjly grew to quarrel and to bloodshed* 
Wounding supposed peace All these bold fears 
Thau seest with I have answ ered , 

For S .11 my reign hatii been but as a scene 196 

Acting that argument , and now my death 
Changes the mode for what m me was purchas’d. 
Falls upon thee m a more fairer sort , 

So thou the gaiment wear’st successively aoo 


Yet, though thou stand’ st more sure than I could do, 
Thou a$t not firm enough, smce gnefs are green , 

And all my friends, which thou must make thv friends. 
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Have but their stmgs and teeth newly ta’en out , 204 

By whose fell working I was first advanc’d. 

And by whose power I well might lodge aPfear 
To be again displac’d which to avoid, 

I cut them off , and had a purpose now 208 

To lead out many to the Holy Land, 

Lest rest and lying stilLmight make them look 
Too near unto my state Therefore, my Harry, 

Be it thy couise to busy giddy minds r 212 

With foreign quarrels , that action, hence borne r out. 
May waste the memory of the former days 
More would I, but my lungs are wasted so 
That stiength of speech is utterly denied me 216 

How I came by the crown, O God, forgive t- 
And grant it may with thee m true peace live 
prince My giacious liege. 

You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me , 220 

Then plain and right must my possession be 
Which I with more than with a common pam 
-Gainst all the woild will rightfully maintain 


Enter John of Lancaster 

king he n ry Look, look, here corned my John of 
Lancaster 224 

Lancaster Health, peace* and happiness to my 
royal fathei * 

king henry Thou bring’ st me happmess and peace, 
son John, 

But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 
From this bare wither’d trunk upon thy sight 228 
My worldly business makes a period 
Where is my Loid of Warwick 9 

prince My Loid of Warwick T 

Re-enter Warwick and Others 
king henry Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did swound 9 232 

Warwick ’Tis call’d Jerusalem, my noble lord 
king henry Laud be to God ! even there^my life 
must end 
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It hath been prophesied to me many years 
I should not die but m Jerusalem, 236 

Wj^uch vaml^I suppos’d the Holy Land 
But bear me to that chamber , there I’ll lie 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die [Exeunt 


ACT V 

Scene I — Gloucestershn e A Hall m Shallow’s House 

m 

Enter Shallow, Falstaff, Baedolph, and Page 
s hal low By cock and pie, sir, you shall not aw ay 
to-night What r Davy, I say 

falstait You must excuse me. Master Robert 
Shallow 4 

shallow I will not excuse you , you shall not be 
excused , excuses shall not be admitted , theie is no 
excuse shall serv^, you shall not be excused Why, 
Davy f 8 

Enter Davy 

daPy Here, sh 

shallow Davy, Davy, Davy, Davy, let me see, 
Davy , let rffe see yea, marry, William cook, bid him 
come hither Sir John, you shall n<at be excused 12 
davy Marry, sir, tl^is , those precepts cannot be 
served and again, sir, shall we sow the headland with 
wheat 9 

shallow With red wheat, Davy But for William 
cook are there no young pigeons ? 17 

davy Tes, sir Here is now the smith’s note fox 
shoeing and plough-irons 

swallow be cast and paid Sir John, you 

shalf not be excused 21 

davy Now,, sir, a new link to the bucket must 
needs be had and, sir, do you mean to stop any of 
William’s wages, about the sack he lost the other day 
at Hinckley fair ? 25 

shallow A’ shall answer it Some pigeons, 

l)avy, * couple of short-legged hens, a joint of mutton, 
and any pretty little tmy kickshaws, tell William cook. 
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davy Doth the man of war stay all night, sir * 29 

shallow Yea, Davy I will use him w r ell A 

fuend 1 5 the court is better than a po^ny m pq£s* 
Use his men well, Davy, for they are arrant knaves, 
and will backbite 33 

davy No worse than they aie back bittpn, sir 
foi they have marvellous foul linen 

shallow Well conceited, Davy about thy busi- 
ness, Davy 37 

davy I beseech you, sir, to countenance YVilham 
Visoi of Wmeot against Clement Peikes ot the 

hill 40 

shallow There are many complaints, Davy, 

against that Visor that Visor is an arrant .knave, on 
my knowledge 

davy I giant your worship that he is a knave, 
sir , but yet, God for Did, sn, but a kna\e should have 
some countenance at his friend s request An honest 
man, sir, is able to speak for himselx, when a knave is 
pot I have served your worship truly, sir, this eight 
veais , and if I cannot once or twice m a quarter bear 
out a knave against an honest man, I have f ut a very 
little credit with your worship The knave is mine 
honest friend, sir % therefore, I beseech your worship, 
let him be countenanced r 53 

shallqw Go to , I say fie shall have no wrong 
Look about, Davy [Ei.it Da\ y 3 Where are you, Sir 
J ohn 9 Come, come, come , off with your boots GTi ve 
me your hand. Master Bardolph. " 57 

bardolph I am glad to see your worship^ 
shallow I thank thee with all my heart, kind 
Master Baidolph — [To the Page ] anc^ welcome, my* tall 
fellow Come, Sir John ^ r 61 

falstapf I’ll follow you, good Master Robert 
Shallow [E^it Shallow ] Bardolph, look to our horses 
[Exeunt Babdolph and Page ] If I were sawed into quantities, 
I should make four dozen of such bearded hermit’s 
staves as Master Shallow It is a wonderful thing to 
see the semblable coherence of his men’s spirits ^pd his 
they, by observing him, do bear themselves like foolish 
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justices , he, by conversing with them, is turned into 
a justice like serving man Their spirits are so mairied 
nr^qonj unctio* with the participation of society that 
they flock together in consent, like so many wild- 
geese If I had a suit to Master Shallow, I would 
humour^his men with the imputation of being near their 
i&aster if to his men, I would curry with Master 
jShaflow that no man could better command his servants 
It ^certain thfffc either wise bearing 01 ignorant carriage 
is caught, as men take diseases, one of another there- 
foie let men take heed of their company I will devise 
matter enough out of this Shallow to keep Prince Hany 
in continual laughter the wearing out of six fashions, — 
which is f<aur terms, or two actions, — and a’ shall laugh 
without mter\allums O 1 it is much that a lie with 
a slight oath and a jest with a sad brow will do with 
a fellow that never had the ache m his shoulders O 1 
you shall see him iaugh till his face be like a wet cloak 
ill laid up * 87 

SHALLOW [Witlim 1 Sir John ' 
fal»taff I come, Mastei Shallow I come. Master 
jShallow [E^it 

Sce^e II - ft estminster An Apartmxnt m the Palace 
Enter Warwick ancl the Lord Chief Justice 
wabwick How now, my Lord Chief Justice * 
whithej* away * 

CHIEF JUSTICE How doth the king 9 
Warwick Exceeding well his cares are now all 
ended 

chief justice I hope not dead 
Warwick He 's walk’d the way of nature , 4 

And to our purposes he lnres no more 

chief justice I would his majesty had call’d me 
with him 

"The service that I truly did his life 
Hath left me open to all injuries 8 

Warwick Indeed I think the young king loves you 
not 
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chief justice I know he doth not, and do arm 
myself. 

To welcome the condition of the time . 

Which cannot look more hideously upon me 12 

Than I have drawn it m my fantasy 

Enter Lu* caster, Clarence, Gloucester, WestmorblanD, 
and Others 

Warwick Heie come the heavy '"issue <x>f dead 
Harry 

0 * that the living Harry had the temper 

Of him, the worst of these three gentlemen 16 

How many nobles then should hold their places. 

That must stuke sail to spirits of vile sort ' r- 

chief justice O God 1 I fear all will he over- 
turn’d 

Lancaster Good morrow, cousin Warwick, good 
morrow 20 

° L ?^l ER i Good morrow , cousin 

CLARENCE ) 

Lancaster We meet like men that had forgot to 
speak 

Warwick We do remem bei , but oif 2 argument 

Is all too heavy tc* admit much talk 24 

Lancaster Well, peace J?e with him that hath 
made us heavy 1 

chief justice Peace be with us, lest we be heavier 1 
Gloucester O f good my lord, you Jjave lost a 
friend indeed , 

And I dare swear you borrow not that face 28 

Of seeming soirow , it is sure your own 

Lancaster Though no man bp assur’d what grace 
to find. 

You stand m coldest expectation 

1 am the sorrier , would ’twere otherwise 32 

clarence Well, you must now speak Sir John. 

Falstaff fair, 

Which swims against your stream of quality 
chief justice Sweet princes, what I did, did m 
honour, 
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Led by the impartial conduct of my soul , 

And never shall you see that I w ill beg 
A.iggged and forestall’d remission 
If truth and upright mnocency fail me, 

I’ll to the king my master that is dead, 4° 

And teiyhim who hath sent me after him 
•WARWICK Here comes the prince 

JEnter King Henry the Fifth, attended 
chi^f justice Good monow, and God sa\e your 
majesty * 

king henry This new and gorgeous garment. 


majesty, 44 

Sits not sc^easy on me as you think 
Brothers, you mix y our sadness with some fear 
This is the English, not the Turkish court , 

Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 43 

But Harry Harry Yet be sad, good brothers. 

For, to speak trutn, it very well becomes you 
Sorrow so royally m you appears 

That £ will deeply put the fashion on 5z 

And wear ft m my heart Why then, be sad , 

But entertan^no more of it, good brothers, 

Than a joint burden laid upon us alk 

For me, by ifkaven, I bic^you be assur’d, $6 

I’ll be your father and your brother too , 

Let me but bear your love. I’ll beai your cares 
Yet weep ttjat Hairy’s dead, and so will I , 

But Harry lives that shall convert those tears Go 

By number into hours of happiness 


Lancaster, &c We hope no other from your 
*najesty 

kii?g henry v x ou all look strangely on me [To 
the Chief Jl&jice ] and y$u most , 

You are, I think, assur’d I love you not 64 

chief justice I am assur’d, if I be measur’d 
rightly. 

Your majesty hath no just cause to hate me 
# KING^ENRY V No f 

How might a prince of my great hopes forget £8 
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So great indignities you laid upon me 
What i late, rebuke, and roughly send to prison 
The immediate heir of England f Was tins easy 
May this be cash’d m Lethe, and forgotten * 72 

chief justice X then did use the person of your 
father , 

The image of his powes- lay then m me 
And, m the administration of his law. 

Whiles I was busy f 01 the common wealtn. 

Your highness pleased to f 01 get my place. 

The majesty and power of law and justice. 

The image of the king whom I presented, 

And struck me in my very seat of judgment So 

Whereon, as an offender to your father, 

I gave bold way to my authority, 

And did commit you If the deed were ill. 

Be you contented, wearing now the garland, 84 

To have a son set your decrees at nought, 

To pluck down justice from your awful bench. 

To trip the course of law, and blunt the sword 
That guards the peace and safety of your persoif* 88 
Nay, more, to spurn at your most royal lmLge 
And mock your workings m a second body 
Question your royal thoughts, make the pase yours ; 
Be now the father and propose a son, 92 

Hear your own dignity so much profan’d, 

See your most dreadful laws so loosely slighted. 

Behold yourself so by a son disdain’d , 

And then imagine me taking your part. 

And in your power soft silencing your sor 

After this cold consider ance, sentence me 

And, as you are a king, speak in y/>w state 

What I have done that misbecame my place, 100 

My person, or my liege’s sovereignty 

king henby y You are right, justice , and you 
weigh this well , 

Therefore still bear the balance and the sword 

And I do wish your honours may increase 104 

Till you do live to see a son of mine 

Offend you and obey you, as I did 
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So shall I live to speak my father’s -words 
4 Happy am I, that have a man so bold ic& 

Th^it dares dc^justice on my propel son , 

And not less happy, having such a son, 

That would deliver up his greatness so 

Into th$ hands of justice ’ You did commit me 112 

T?oi»jvhich, I do commit into yc»ir hand 

The unstained sword that you have us’d to beai , 

With thffe remembrance, that you use the same 
With the like bold, just, and impartial spirit no 

A.s you have do$e ’gainst me There is my hand 
STou shall be as a fathei to my youth , 

\ly voice shall sound as you do prompt mine ear, 

And I will* stoop and humble my intents 120 

To youi well practis’d wise directions 
And, princes all, believe me, I beseech you , 

My father is gone wild into his grave, 

For m his tomb li* my affections , 124 

And with his spn it sadly I survive, 

To mock the expectation of the world, 

To frustrate prophecies, and to raze out 

Rotten opfbion, who hath writ me down 128 

After my seeThmg The tide of blood m me 

Hath proudly flow’d m vanity till n<Sw 

Now doth it turn and ebb back to the sea, 

Where it shall jmngle with the state of floods 132 

An<J flow henceforth m formal majesty 
Now call w<* our high court of parliament , 

And let us choose such limbs of noble counsel, 

That the great body of our state may go 13& 

In equal rank with the best govern’d nation , 

Thafc # war or peace^o* both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us , 

I11 which j ou, father, shall have foremost hand 140 
Our coronation done, we will accite, 

£$ I before remember’d, all our state 
And, God consigning to my good intents, 

3^p prince nor peer shall have just cause to say, 144 
God She* ten Harry’s happy life one day [Exeunt 
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Scene III — Gloucestershne The Garden of Shallow’s House 
Enter Falstaft, Shallow, Silence, Bardolph, the Page, and 
Davy 

shallow Naj, you shall see mme orchard, wiaere, 
in an arbour, we will eat a last year’s pippin of my own 
grafting, with a dish of caraways, and so forth r comj, 
<sousm Silence , and tb»n to bed 4 

falstaff ’Fore God, you have l^ere a goodly 
dwelling, and a rich * * 

shallow Barren, barren, barren , beggars all, 
beggars all. Sir John marry, good air Spread, 
Davy , spread, Davy well said, Davy 9 

falstaff This Davy serves you for good uses , 
he is your serving-man and your husband 

shallow A good varlet, a good varlet, a very good 
vailet. Sir John by the mass, I have drunk too much 
sack at supper a good varlet Now sit down, now sit 
down Come, cousin 

silence Ah, sirrah ’ quoth a 7 , we shall 16 

Do nothing but eat, and make good cheer. 
And praise God for the merry year * 
When flesh is cheap and females d§ar,' 

And lusty lads roam here and there, zo 

So merrily. 

And ever among so merrily, 
falstaff There ’s a merry heart T Good Master 
Silence, I’ll give you a health for that anon 24 

shallow Give Master Bardolph some vftne, Davy 
davy Sweet sir, sit , I’ll be with you anon most 
sweet sir, sit Master page, good master '"page, sit 
Proface * What you want in meat well have m d#nk 
but you must bear the heart ’s a?? 

shallow Be merry. Master Bardolph , and my 
little soldier there, be merrf 

silence Be merry, be merry, my wife has all , 

For women are shrews, both short and tall 
9 Tis merry m hall when beards wag all. 

And welcome meiry Shrove-tiae 
Be merry, be merry 
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falstaff I did not think Master Silence had been 
a man of this mettle 

•«jlence 4 ^ho, I 9 I ha\e been meLry twice and 
once eie now 40 

Re enter Dwy 

DAV'Xb Theie ’s a dish of leather-coats foi you 

[Set-fang them befoie Baedolph 

shallow pavy » 

d*.vy # Your worship f I’ll be with you stiaight 
A cup^of wme, sir 9 44 

silence A gap of wme that ’s brisk and fine. 

And dunk unto the leman mine , 

And a meny heart li\es long a 
f^lsta^ Well said, Master Silence 48 

silence And we shall be merry, now comes m the 
sweet o’ the night 

falstaff Health and long life to you. Master 

Silence 52 

silence Fill the cup, and let it come , 

I’ll pledge you a mile to the bottom 
shallo Honest Bardolph, welcome if thou 
wantest anyttung and wilt not call, beshrew thy heart 
[To the Page ] Welcome, my little ti»y thief , and wel- 
come mdeed*too I’ll dryak to Master Bardolph and to 
all the cavaleiroes about London 

davy I hope to see London once ere I die 60 

b*ardolpj[ An I might see you there, Davy, — 
shallow By the mass, you’ll crack a quart to- 
gether * will you not, Master Bardolph * 

bardolph Yea, sir, m a pottle -pot 64 

shallow By jCJpd’s liggens, I thank thee The 
knav& will stick by thee, I can assure thee that a’ 
will not out , he is true bie$ 

bardolph And I’ll stick by him, sir 68 

^shallow Why, there spoke a kmg Lack nothing 
Toe merry [Knocking within ] Look who ’s at door there 
Ho 1 who knocks 9 [Exit Daw 

FALSTAFF [To Silence -who drinks a bumper] Why, 
now you have done me light 7 3 
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silence Do me right. 

And dub me knight 
Sammgo 

Is ’t not so 7 

FALSTAFF ’TlS SO 

silence Is ’t so ? Why, then, say an old man can 
do somewhat 

Reenter Davy 

davy An ’t please your worship these ’s one 

Pistol come from the court with news 

falstaff Fiom the court 1 let him come m 

Enter Pistol 

How now, Pistol 1 84 

pistol Sir John, God save you, sir ! 
falstaff What wind blew you hither, Pistol 7 
pistol Not the ill wind which blows no man to 
good ^ 87 

Sweet knight, thou art now one of me greatest men m 
r this realm 

silence By ’r lady, I think a’ be, but gojodman 
Puff of Barson r 

pistol Puff f 93 

Puff in thy teeth^most recreant coward base f 
Sir John, I am thy Pistol and thy friend^ 

And helter-skelter have I rode to thee. 

And tidings do I bring and lucky joys 96 

And golden times and happy news of pi ice ^ 

falstaff I prithee now, deliver them* like a man 
of this world 

pistol A f outra for the world and worldlings base * 
I speak of Africa and golden joys^ r c 100 

falstaff O base Assyrian knight, what is thy flews 7 
Let King Cophetua know the truth theieof 

silence 4 And Robin Hood, Scarlet, and John ’ 
pistol Shall dunghill curs confiont the Helicons 7 
And shall good news be baffled 7 *>5 

Then, Pistol, lay thy head m Furies’ lap 

shallow Honest gentleman, I know iy)t your 
breeding 108 
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pistol Why then, lament therefore 
shallow Give me pardon, sir if, sir, you come 
wttji news fa*m the court, I take it there is but two 
ways either to utter them, or to conceal them I am, 
sir, under the king, m some authority 113 

pist<jjl Under which king, Bezoman 9 speak, 01 
di€b # 

shallow Under King Harry 

igSTOCi Harry the Fourth 9 or Fifth 9 

shallow Harry the Fourth 

pistol A foutra for thine office » 

Sir John, thy tender lambkin now is king , 

Harry the Fifth ’s the man I speak the truth 
When Pi$£ol lies, do this , and fig me, like 120 

The bragging Spaniard 

falstaff What 1 is the old king dead 9 
pistol As nail m door the things I speak are 
just 

falstaff Away, Bardolph f saddle my horse 
Master Robert Shallow, choose what office thou wilt 
m the»land, ’tis thine Pistol, I will double chaige thee 
, with digritties 

bardolpIP O joyful day ! 128 

I would not take a knighthood for aay fortune 
pistol iVhat 1 I dqjbrmg good news 
falstaff Carry Master Silence to bed Master 
Shallow, my Lord Shallow, be what thou wilt, I am 
Fortune’s Reward Get on thy boots we’ll ride all 
night O sweet Pistol f Away, Bardolph f [E\it Budolph 1 
Come, P^tol, utter more to me, and withal devise 
something to do thyself good Boot, boot, Master 
Shailow I knojy^he young king is sick for me Let 
us t&ke any man’s horses , the laws of England are at 
my commandnmnt Happy are they which have been 
my friends, and woe unto my lord chief justice 1 140 

pistol Let vultures vile seize on his lungs also 1 
Where is the life that late I led 9 ’ say they 
Why, here it is welcome these pleasant days f [Exeunt 
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Scem 3 IV — London A Street 

IT 

Entei Beadles, diaggmg in Mistress Quickly and Dour 
Te^rsheet 

quickly No, thou airant knave I would to God 
I might die that I might have thee hanged , tEou ljaet 
drawn my shoulder out of joint 

first beadle The constables have deli v^ied^ her 
over to me, and she shall have whippmg-cheei enough, 
I wanant hei there hath been a man 01 two 'lately 
killed about her 7 

doll Nut-hook, nut hook, you he Come on , 
I’ll tell thee what, thou damned tripe- visaged rascal, 
an the child I now go with do miscarry, tnou hadst 
better thou hadst struck thy mother, thou paper-faced 
villam 12 

quickly O the Lord ! that Sir John were come , 
he would make this a bloody day to somebody But 
I pi ay God the fruit of her womb miscarry » 

first beadle If it do, you shall have a dcyzen of 
cushions again , you have but eleven no*v Come, 
I charge you both go with me , for the mas* is dead that r 
you and Pistol be%t among you 19 

doll I’ll tell thee what, thou thm ma£. in a censer, 
I will have you as soundly swinged for this, you blue- 
bottle rogue * you filthy famished correctioner f if you 
be not swinged. I’ll forswear half-kirtles r 

first beadle Come, come, you she knight errant, 
come 24 

quickly O, that right should thus '"overcome 
might * Well, of sufferance comes ease r 

doll Come, you rogue, come "bring me to a jtfktice 
quickly Ay , come, you starved blood hound 2 8 
doll Goodman death ,f goodman "oones 1 
quickly Thou atomy, thou ’ 
doll Come, you thm thing , come, you rascal » 
first beadle Very well [Exeunt 
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Sceve V — A public Place near Westminster Abbey 
Ei^er two Grooms, strewing lushes 
first groom More rushes, more rushes 
second groom The trumpets have sounded twice 
first groom It will be two o’clock ere they come 
ffbia^the coronation Dispatch, dispatch [Exeunt 

Entej Falstaff •Shallow, Pistol, Bardolph, and the Page 
F 4.lstaff Stand here by me. Master Robert Shal- 
low , I will make the king do you grace I will leer 
upon him, as a comes by , and do but mark the 
countenance that he will gi\ e me 8 

pisroL God bless thy lungs, good knight 
falstaff Come here. Pistol , stand behind me 
O ’ if I had had time to have made new liveries, I would 
have bestowed the thousand pound I borrowed of you 
But 5 tis no matte- this poor show doth better this 
doth infer the zeaTT had to see him 
SHALLOW It doth SO 

FALSfTAFF It show s my earnestness of affection i6 
SHALLOW It doth SO 

falstaff My devotion 
shallow It doth, it doth, it doth 
falstaff As it were* to ride day and night , and 
not to deliberate, not to remember, not to have patience 
to shift me 

sSlallow^ It is most certain 23 

falstaff But to stand stained with travel, and 

sweatmg yith desire to see him , thinking of nothing 
else , putting all affairs else m oblivion, as it there weie 
nothing else to be ^^p.e but to see him 

pis&ol ’Tis 6 semper idem for ‘ absque hoc nihil 
est 5 28 

’Tis all m every part 

shallow ’Tis so, indeed 

pistol My knight, I will inflame thy noble liver, 
And make thee rage 3* 

■Ay Doj), and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 

Is m base durance and contagious prison , 
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Hal’d thither 

By most mechanical and dirty hand 36 

Rouse up revenge from ebon den with fell £lecto’s sna^C, 
For Doll is m Pistol speaks nought but truth 
falstaff I will deliver her 

[Shouts within «ind trumpets sound 
pistol There roar’d the sea, and trumpet-clajagor 
sounds 

Enter King Henry the Fifth and his Train, the Lord Chief 
Justice among them 

falstaff God save thy grace, King Hal f my royal 
Hal * 

pistol The heavens thee guard and k<pep, most 
royal imp of fame ! 44 

falstaff God save thee, my sweet boy ’ 
king henry v My lord chief justice, speak to that 
vam man 

chief justice Have you your wits 9 know you 
what ’tis you speak * 

falstaff My king f my Jove f I speak to thre, my 
heart 1 48. 

king henry v I know thee not, old m£h fall to thy 
prayers , ^ 

How ill white hairs become a $pol and jester 1 
I have long dream’d of such a kind of man. 

So surfeit-swell’d, so old, and so profane , 52 

But, being awak’d, I do despise my dreary 
Make less thy body hence, and more thy grace , 

Leave gormandizing , know the grave doth gape 
For thee thrice wider than for other men 56 

Reply not to me with a fool-born 
Presume not that I am the thing I was , 

For God doth know, so shay the world^perceive. 

That I have turn’d away my former self , 60 

So will I those that kept me company 
When thou dost hear I am as X have been, 

Approach me, and thou shalt he as thou wast, 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots 
Till then, I banish thee, on pain of death. 
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As I have done the rest of my misleaders. 

Not to come near our person by ten mile 
FfrjiCompeteilSe of life I will allow you, 68 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil 
And, as we hear you do reform yourselves. 

We will# according to your strength and qualities, 

Cxi vs, you advancement Re* it your charge, my 
loid, 72 

To see pbrfornrd the tenour of our word 
Set on-, [Exeunt Kiva Hexr\ V and his Trim 

falstaff Master Shallow, I owe you a thousand 
pound 

shallow Ay, mairy, Sir John , which I beseech 
you to let»me have home with me 77 

falstaff That can haidly be. Master Shallow 
Do not you grieve at this I shall be sent for m private 
to him Look you, he must seem thus to the world 
Fear not your advancements , I will be the man yet 
*hat sh^ll make you great 

shallow I cannot perceive how, unless you should" 
give die your doublet and stuff me out with straw 
T beseech good Sir John, let me have five hundred 
of my thousand 

falstaff. Sir, I will be as good%,s my word this 
that you heard was but a*colour 88 

shallow. A colour that I fear you will die m. Sir 
Joh#i 

f*lstaff% Fear no colours go with me to dinner 
Come, Lieutenant Pistol , come, Bardolph I shall 
be sent f o* soon at night 93 

Renter John of«L*ncaster, the Lord Chief Justice , 
Officers with them 

chief justice Go, cany Sir John Falstaff to the 
Fleet , 

'Hake all his company along with him 

falstaff My lord, my lord r 96 

chief justice I cannot now speak I will hear 
yoxj»soon 
Take them away 
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pistol ‘Si fortuna me tormenta, speio con ten ta 
[Exeunt FvLSTvrr, Shallow, Pistoi, Bv^dolph, 

P^ge, md Ofticeib 

L4NC4STBB I like this fair proceeding of the king’s 
He liaili intent his w on ted follow ers 
Shall all be very veil provided for , 

But all are banish’d tilUtheir conveisations 
Appear more vise and modest to the voild 

chief justice And so they aie 

Li:sC4STER The king hath call’d his parliament, my 
lord 

CHIEF justice He hath 

Lancaster I will lay odds, that, eie this year 
evpne, 108 

We bear our civil swords and natne file 
As far as France I heard a bud so sing. 

Whose music, to my thinking, pleas d the king 
Come, will jou hence * [Exeunt, 


EPILOGUE 

Spoken by a Dancer 

First, my fear }<r then, my curtsy , last my speech 
My fear is, your displeasure, pay curtsy, lhy duty, and 
my speech, to beg your pardon If you look foi 
a good speech now, you undo me , foi what I have to 
say is of mine own making , and what indeed I shduld 
say will, I doubt, prove mine own mailing But to 
the purpose, and so to the venture Be lt^known to 
you, — as it is very well, — I was lately here m the end 
of a displeasing play, to pray your patience for it a»d to 
promise you a better I did mean indeed to pa$ you 
with this, which, if like ^n ill \enture it come un- 
luckily home, I break, and you, my 'gentle creditors, 
lose Here I promised you I would be, and here^JC, 
commit my body to your mercies , bate me some anct 
I will pay you some , and, as most debtors do, promise 
you infinitely 56 

If my tongue cannot entreat you to acquit me, will 
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you command me to use my legs ? and yet that were 
but light payment, to dance out of your debt But 
a-»good conscience will make any possible satisfaction, 
ana so will I All the gentlewomen here have forgiven 
me if the gentlemen will not, then the gentlemen 
y do not agree with the gentlewomen, which was nevei 
before m such an assembly 24 

Ode word more, I beseech you If you be not too 
muc^i ck>yed Hith fat meat, our humble author will 
continue the story, with Sir John m it, and make you 
merry Vith fair Katharine of France where, for any- 
thing I know, STalstaff shall die of a sweat unless 
already a 5 be killed with your hard opinions , for Old- 
castle diejJ a martyr, and this is not the man My 
tongue is weary , when my legs aTe too, I will bid you 
good night and so kneel down before you , but, 
indeed, to pray for the queen 34 
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Sophocles The Seven Plays Translated into English Verse by 
^ T **zjis Campbell (116) 

Virgil The Aeneid, Georgies, and Eclogues Translated by 
John Dry den (37) 

— The Aeneid, Georgies, and Eclogues Translated by 
James I&ioades (227) 
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If Diama 

(For Aeschylus and Aristophanes see preceding section) 
Browning (Robert) Poems and Plays, 183^-42 (58) 

[Contents Pauline, Paracelsus, Strafford, Sordeilo, Pippa 
Passes, King Victor, and King Charles ] 

Congreve (William) Complete Works 2vols Introduction bv 
Bonamv Dobree Vol I, The Comedies Vol II, The Mourn- 
ing Bride, with Letters, .Poems, and Miscellanies (276, *277) 
Eighteenth Century, Lesser Comedies of the Edited T>> 
Allatdyce Nicoll The five comedies are Arthur mCrpi^y’s The 
Way to keep him, george colman’s The Jealous Wife, mrs 
inchbald’s Everyone has his Fault, thomas mortoVs Speed 
the Plough, and Frederick Reynolds’s The Dramatist (321) 
Goethe Faust Part I With marlowe’s Dr Faustus Intro- 
duction by Sir A W Ward ( 135) 

Marlowe Dr Faustus With goethe’s Faust, Part I With 
Introduction by Sir A W Ward (135) 

Restoration Tragedies Five Plavs, with an Introduction by 
Bonamy Dobrie (313) The five tragedies are DRV den’s All for 
Love, otwav’s Vemce Preserved, southerne’s Oronooko, 
rowe’s Fair Penitent, and addison’s Cato 
Shakespeare Plays and Poems Preface" by A C Szcinbujq, 
Introductions by Eawai d Dowden 9 vols Comedies 3 vol- 
„ (100,101,102) Histones and Poems 3 vols (103, 104, 105; 

Tragedies 3 vols (106, 107, 108) 

Shakespeare, Six Plays by Contemporaries of ^kker, The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday , webster, The White? Devil , Beau- 
mont and fletcher, The Kmght of the Burning Pestle, and 
Philaster , websteiT, The Duchess of Malfi - Massinger, A 
New Way to pay Old Debts Edited by C B Wheeler (199) 
Sheridan Plays Introduction by Joseph Knight (79) 
Sophocles The Seven Plays Translated into English Verse by 
Lewis Campbell (1 16) ** 

Tolstoy The Plays Complete edition, including the posthu- 
mous plays Translated by Louise and Aylmer Maude (243) 
Wells (Charles) Joseph and his Brethren (143) 

Essays and Belles Lettres 

Bacon The Essays, Civil and Moral (24; 

Brown (Dr John) Horae Subsecivae Introduction by Austin 
Dobson (118) 

Caplyle On Heroes and Hero-Worship (62) Past and Present 
Introduction by G K Chesterton (153) Sartor Resartus (19T 
Dobson (Austin) At Prior Paik, &c (259) Eighteenth-Century 
Vignettes Three Senes (245-7) Four Frenchwomen (24*) 
Old Kensington Palace, &c (25 8) A Paladin of Philanthropy, &c 
(256) Rosalba’s Journal, &c (260) Side-walk Studies (257) 
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Emerson English Traits, and Repiesentatrv e Men (30) Essa\s, 
Two Series (6) Nature, and Miscellanies (236) 

English Critical Essays Selected and edited b y Edmund D 
Jones 2 volumes I, Sixteenth to Eighteenth Centuries 
IfA>hneteentb<Century (240, 206) 

English Essays, chosen and arranged by W Peacock (32) 

(A Book of), 1600-1900 Chosen by S V Makower and 

B H Blackwell (172) 

■— 9 MoE*RN, from ‘ MARK RLTHERFORD * to J MIDDLETON mlrry 
Sel<\ted by H S Milfoid (280) 

English Prose mandeville to ruskin Chosen by W Peacock 
(45)% Ako a s^ection m 5 volumes by the same editor , wy- 
CLIFFE to CLARENDON (2 1 9) , MILTON tO GRAY (220) , WALPOLE 
tO LAMB ( 22 l) , LANDOR to HOLMES ( 222 ) , MRS GASKELL tO 
HENRY JAMES (222) 

English Prose Narrative, Descriptive, and Dramatic (malory 
to stevenson) Compiled by H A Treble (204) 

Frolde (J A) Short Sti dies on Great Subjects First Senes 
v (269) * 

H^zlitt (William) Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays Intro- 
duction by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (205) The English Comic 
Writers Introduction by R B Johnson (124) SI etches and 
Essays Essays on Men and Manners (15) Taole-Talk (5) 
0 The Spmt of the £fee (57) Wmterslow (25) 

EIolmes (Oliver W'endell) The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table (61) The Poet at the Breakfast-Table Introduction by 
Sir PI# R Nicoll (95) The Professor at the Breakfast-Table 
* Introduction by S27 W R Nicoll (89) 

Horne (R H )» A New Spirit of the Age Introduction by W 
Je? ? old (127) 

Home Essay^(33) 

Hunt (Leigh) Essays ancU Sketches Introduction by R B 
Johnson (115) The Town Introduction and Notes bv 
Austin Dobson (132) 

Irving (Washington) The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent Introduction by T Balston (173) 

Lamb Essays of Elia, and The Last Essa> s of Elia (2) 

Landor I waginary Conversations Selected, with Introduction 
bv Prof E de Sehncourt (196) 

Milton Selected Prose Intro Malcolm W Wallace (293) 
Montaigne’s Essays® Florio’s translation 3 -volumes (65, 70, 77) 
Reynolds (Sir Joshua) The Discourses, and the Letters to 
* The Idler ’ Introduction by Austin Dobson (149) 

Rlskin ( Ruskin JBouse Editions , bv arrangement with Messrs 
Allen & Unwm , Ltd ) ‘ A Jo\ for E\er,’ and The Two Paths 

Illustrated (147) Sesame and Likes, and Ethics of the Dust 
(145) Time and Tide, and The Crown of Wild Olive (146) 
Onto this Last, and Munera Pul\ens (148) 

Smith (Alexander) Dreamthorp, with Selections from Last 
Lea\es Introduction by Prof Hugh Walker (200) 
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Smollett Tra\els through Frarce and Italy Introduction 'ey ' 
T Seccombe (90) * 

Sterne (Laurence) A Sentimental Journey Introduction by 
Vugima Woolf { 333) 

Stevenson (R L ) Virgmibus Puerisque, &, Across the Plam%(r^ 6) 
Thackeray The Book of Snobs &c (50) 

1 horeau Walden Introduction bv Theodoi e Watts-Dunton (68) 
Tolstoy Translated b\ L & A Maude Essays and Letters (46) 

4 What is Art ? ’ and Essays on Art (331) 

Tracts and Pamphlets, from john knox to h g wells (3^4; 
White (Gilbert^ The Natural History of Selborne (22) 

J Fiction (For Short Stories see separate heading),. 

Ainsworth (W Harrison) The Tower o£JLondon (162) 
Austen (Jane) Emma Introduction by E V Lucas (129) 
Pride and Prejudice Introduction by R W Chapman (335) 
Beth am-Edw ards (M ) The Lord of the Harvest^ A Suffoll 
Idyll Introduction by Ftedenc Hanison (194) 

Blackmore(R D ) LornaDoone Intro Su He, belt Wan en (17 1) 
""Borrow (George) Lavengro (66) The Romany R\e (73) 
Bronte ( Anne) Agnes Grey (1 41) Tenant of Wildfell Hall (67) 
Bronte (Charlotte) Jane Eyre (i) Shirle\ (14) Villette (47) 
The Professor, and the Poems of ch arl(^J te, emili , and anne 
bronte Intioduction by Theodoi e Watts-Dunton (78) [Lite 
of Charlotte Bronte By Mis Gaskell (214) ] 

Bronte (Emily) Wuthenng Heights (10) 

Bunyan The Pilgrim’s Progress (12) Mr Badme^(338) 
Cervantes Don Quixote 2 volumes Transit on by Chailes 
Jervas Intro and notes byj Fitzmaw ice- Kelly (X30, 13 1) 
Cobbold (Rev Richard) Margaret Catchpole^ Introduction 
by Clement Shoj ter ( 1 1 9) 

Collins (Wilkie) The Moonstone Introduction by T S 
Eliot (316) The Woman in White (226) 

Cooper (J Fenimore) The Last of the Mohicans (163) 

Defoe Captain Singleton Introduction by T 7 Watts-Dunton 
(82) Robinson Crusoe Part I (17) 

Dickens Barnaby Rudge (286) Christmas Books (^07) Edwin 
Drood (263) Great Expectations 6 Illustrations by Warwick 
Goble (128) Hard Times (264) Old Curiositv Shop -*270) 
Oliver Twist 24 Illustrations by George C? uikshar\ (8) 
Pickwick Papers With 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
* Phiz 9 2 vo^mes (120, 12 1) $ Tale of Two Cities With 16 

Illustrations by * Phiz 9 (38) 

Disraeli (Benjamin) S>bil Intro by Walter Sichel (291) 
Eliot (George) Adam Bede (63) Felix Holt the Radi ___ 
Introduction by Viola Meynell (179) vThe Mill on the Floss 
(31) Romola Introduction by Viola Meynell (178) Spends 
of Clerical Life Introduction by Annie Matheson (153) v Silas 
Mamer, &c Introduction by T Watts-Dunton (80) 



FICTION 0 

FieI.ding Joseph Andrews Introduction bv T Rice-Oxley{y 34) 
G (John) The Entail Introduction bv jonn A v scough (177) 
Gaskell (Mrs ) Introductions by Clement Shoi ter Cousin 
Phillis, and Other Tales, &.c (168) Cranford, The Cage at 
CiSifcford, and JFhe Moorland Cottage (no) Lizzie Leigh, 
The Grey Woman, and Other Tales, (175) Mary Barton 
(86) North and South (154) Right at Last, and Other Tales, 
(203) Round the Sofa (190) Ruth (88) S\hia*s Lovers 
(i$6) Waves and Daughters (157) 1 

tjrOLDSi^iTH The Vicar of W al efielc^(4) 

H thorne House of the Seven Gables (273) The Scarlet 
Letter (2 6$ Shfrt Stories (319) 

Kingsle\ (Henry) Geoffrv Hamhn (271) Rav enshoe (267) 
Le Fanu (f S) Uncle Silas Intro Mo tnague R James (306) 
Les^ge Gil Bias Ec Fitzmaui ice-Kelly 2 \olumes (151, 152) 
L v tton The Coming Race, and The Haunters and the Haunted 
Introduction b\ F J Haize\ Dart or (327) Harold (165) 
M\RRY\t Mr Midshipman Easy (160) 

Mlinhold The Amber W itch Intro bv J IT Mackail (325) 
Melville (Kerman) Moby Dick (225) T\ pee (274) Omoo 

(275) W hite Jacket (253) 

Morier (J J 1 Hajji Baba of Ispahan Introduction and Notes 
byC TI Stefan, with Map (238) Hajji Baba in England (285) 
Moritz (CP) Ant&fr Reiser Intro P E Matheson (299! 
Peacock (T L ) Headlong Hall , and Nightmare Abbey (339) 
Misfoitunes of Elpbm , and Crotchet Castle Introduction by 
R W Chapman (244) 

Scjott Iva^roe (^>9) 

Smollett Humphry Clinker Intro T Rice-OJe\ (290) 
Sterne Tnstiam Shardy (40) 

Stevenson (R L ) Treasure Island (295, Kidnapped , and 
Catnona (297) 

Swift Gullrver’s Travels (20) 

Taylor (Meadows) Confessions of a Thug (207) 

Thao&ray Henry Esmond (28) 

Tolstoi Translated by Louise and Aylmei Allude Anna 
Karenina 2 -volumes (210, 21 1) The Cossacls, &c (208) 
The Kreutaer Sonata, &c (266) Resurrection (209J vrTwenty- 
three Tales (72) War and Peace 3 -volumes *233-51 
Tpelawny (E J ) Adventures of a Younger Son With an 
Introduction bv EtnePColbw n Mayne (289) 

Trollope Barchester Towers (268) The Belton Estate (251) 
The Cla-venngs introduction^ G S Street (352) Doctor 
Thorne (298** Di^Wortle’s School (317) Framley Parsonage 
ISQS) Miss Mackenzie (278) Rachel Ray (279) Sir Harry 
Hotspur (336) The Three Clerks Introductio 1 bv R Tetgn- 
mouth Shoie (140) The Warden (217) The Vicar of Bull- 
tampton (272) 

W ATTS-*DL , *rTO-\ (.Theodore) Ayhvm (52) 
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If Histoiy 

Borrow (Sir John) The Mutiny of the Bourty Introduction 
by Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge (195) 

Buckle The History of Civilization 3 volumes (41, 48*" ^3) 
Carlyle The French Revolution Introduction by C R L 
Fletcher 2 volumes (125, 126) 

Frpude (J A ) Short Studies on Great Subjects Series I (269) 
Gibbon Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire With^Maps 
7 volumes (3 5 > 44> 5 L 5 ?, 64, 69, 74) 

Irving (Washington) Conquest of Granada (150) 

Motlea Rise of the Dutch Republic 3 volumes (96, <*7, 98) 
Prescott (W H ) The Conquest of Mexico Intioduction by 
Mrs Alec-Tweedie 2 volumes (197, 198) 

If Letters 

Burke Letters Selected, with Introduction, by H J Laski (237) 
Congreve Letters, m Volume II See under Drama (277) 

Cow per Letters Selected, vith Intro , by E V Lucas (138) 
Dufferin (Lord) Letters from High Latitudes Illustrated 
Intioduction by R W Macan (158) 

English Letters Fifteenth to Nineteenth Centuries Selected 
by M Duckitt and H Wragg (192) ’ 

Graf (Thomas) Letters Selected by John Be^esford (283) 
Johnson (Samuel) Letters Selected, with Introduction, by 
R W Chapman (282) 

Letters written in War-time Fifteenth to Nineteenth Cen- 
turies Selected and arranged by H Wi agg (C02) 

Southey Letters ^elected, with an Introduction, by M H 
FitzGerald (169) 1- 

Tolstoy Essays and Letters Trans by L and A Maude (46) 
W hite (Gilbert) The Natural History of Selborne (22) 

If Literary Criticism 

English Critical Essays Selected and edited bv Edmund D 
Jones 2 volumes I, Sixteenth to Eighteenth Ontunes II, 
Nineteenth Century (240, 206) 

Hazlitt (William) Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays ^Intro- 
duction by Sir A T Quiller-Couch ^205) Lectures- on the 
English Comic Writers Introduction by R Bnmley Jonnson 
(124) Lectures on the English Poets (255) The Spirit of the 
Age (Essays on his contemporaries) (57X 
Horne (R H ) A New Spirit of the Age (A successor to^the 
preceding ) Introduction by Walter J err old (127) 

Johnson (Samuel) Lives of the Poets 2 volume 0 Intro-*- 
duction by Arthur Waugh (83, 84) 

Shakespearian Criticism (heminge and condell t*- caRlyle) 
Selected and Introduced by D Nichol Smith (212) 
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SCIENCE AND POETRY 

, philosophy and Science 

(For Political Theory and Religion see separate headings) 
Aurelius (Marcus) Thoughts Translated by John Jackson ( 66 ) 
Bac^jt The Advancement of Learning, and the New Atlantis 
Introduction by Professor Case (93) Essays (24) 

Carlyle Sartor Resartus (19) 

Darwin The Origin of Species With a new preface bv Major 
• ^eonan^Darzvin ( 11 ) 

Humw (David) Essa>s (33) 

HRolstoy What then must we do r Translated by Louise and 
Aylmer 4 Laude 0 (zSi) 

hit? (Gilbert) The Natural History of Selbome (22) 
Reynolbs (Sir Joshua) Discourses, &c Intro A Dobson (149) 

If Poetry 

(For Aeschylus and Aristophanes see ‘ Classics* on p 5) 

Arnold (Matthew) Poems, 1S49-67 Introduction o> S*r 
A T QuiUer-Couch (85) 

Barham (Richard) The Ingoldsby Legends (9) 

Blare (William) Selected Poems Introduction by Basil de 
Sehncourt (324) 

Bjionte Sisters, ThT The Professor, bv charlotte brontl, and 
Poems by charlotte, Emily, and anne bronte Introduction 
by Theodore Watts-Dunton (78) 

Brown^g (Elizabeth Barrett) Poems A Selection (176) 
gROWNiNGdpRoBERT) Poems and Plays, 1833-42 (58) Poems 
1 842-64 (1 34*) 

Burns (Robert) Poems (34) Complete and m large type 
Baron Poems A Selection (180) 

Chaucer The Works of 3^olumes Vol 1(42), Vol 11(56), 
Vol III, containing the whole of the Canterbury Tales (76) 
Coleridge Poems Introduction by Sir A T Qmller-Couch^g) 
Congreve (William) Complete worls m 2 volumes Intro- 
auctions frf Bonamy Dobree I, The Comedies II, The 
Mourning Bnde, Poems, Miscellanies and Letters (276, 277; 
Dobson (Austin) Selected Poems (249) 

English Songs and Ballads Compiled by T W H Ctoslard 
New edition, with revised text and additional poems, 1927 (13) 
English Verse Vofs^[, II Early L> ncs to Shakespeare , cam- 
pion to the Ballads Edited by Wilham Peacock (308, 309) 
Fr^cis of Assisi (£>t ) The Kittle Flowers of St Francis, and 
The Life ot Brother Giles Translated mto English Verse by 
J#mes RJioades (265) 

Goethe *Faust, Part I, with Marlowe’s Dr Faustus Intro- 
duction by Sir A W Watd (135) 

G#lden Treasury, The With additional Poems (133) 
Goldsmi'WS Poems Introduction by Austin Dobson ( 1 23) 
Herbert (George) Poems I ntroduction by Arthur Waugh ( 1 09) 
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Herrick (Robert) Poems (16') 

Homer Translated by Pope Iliad (18) Odyssey (36) 

Hood Poems Introduction by Waite t Jeri old (87) 

Keats Poems (7) 

Keble The Christian Year (i8r) 

Longfellow Evaigelme, The Golden Legend, &c. (39) 
Hiawatha Miles Standish, Tales of a Wayside Inn, &c (174) 
Macaulay Lays of Ancient Rome , Ivr/ The Armada (27) 
Marlowe Dr Faustus , with goethe’s Faust Partf'I Intro- 
duction bv Sv A II Wd d (135) 

Milton The English Poems < 1 82) 

Morris (William) The Defence of Gueneveie, Lite^and^Death 
of Jason, and other Poems (183) 

Nekrasso\ Trans by JaUet Soskice W ho can be happ/ and free 
m Russia ? A Poem (213) Poems (340) 

P al grave The Golden Treasury W ith additional Poems (133) 
Rossetti (Christina) Goblm Market, The Prince’s Progress, 
and other Poems, 1840-69 (184) r 

(Dante Gabriel) Poems and Translations, 1850-70, with 

the prose story ‘Hand and Soul* from The Ge>,n, 1850, and the 
Early Italian Poets, 1861 (185) 

Scott (Sir Walter) Selected Poems (186) 

Shakespeare Plays and Poems Prefacejpy A C Swinburne 
Introductions by Edwaid Douden 9 volumes «, Comedies 
volumes (100, 1 01, 102) Histones and Poems 3 volumes 
0 (103, 104, 105) Tragedies 3 volumes (106, 107, 108) 
Shelley Poems A Selection (187) * 

Sophocles The Seven Pla>s Translated into English Vers#? 
by Lewis Campbell (116) 

Tennyson Selecte<LPoerns Intro Sn Herbert Warren (3) 
Virgil The Aeneid, Georgies, and Eclogues * Translated by 
Dryden (37) Translated by JantSs Rhoades (227) 

Wells (Charles) Joseph and his Brethren A Dramatic Poem 
Intro A C Swinburne, and Note by T Watts-Dunton (143) 
Whitman A Selection Introduction by E de Sdhncowt (218) 
Whittier Poems A Selection (188) 

Wordsworth Poems A Selection (189) 

Politics , Political Economy , Political Theoiy 

Bagehot (Walter) The English ConstrhTaon With aivlntro- 
duction by the Earl of Balfow (330) 

Blckle The History of Ciyiliz^tion 3 volumes (41, 48, 53) 
Burke (Edmund) Letters Selected, with^an Introduction, by 
Harold J Laskt (237) W T orks 6 volumes Vol I A Vin- 
dication of Natural Society , The Sublime and Be«nitiful,^.c 
(71) II The Present Discontents , and Speeches and Letters 1 
on America (81) III Speeches on India, &c (m) IV Writings 
on France, 1 790-1 ( 1 1 2) V Writings on Ireland, &c £1 1 3) VI 
A Letter to a Noble Lord , and Letters on a Regicide Peace (1 14) 



POLITICS, RE! IGION, ETC 13 

IERglish Speeches, from burke to Gladstone Selected and 
Sdzted by E R Jones (191) 

Machiavelli The Prince Translated by Luigi Rica (43) 

Mill (Tohn Stuart) On Liberty, Representative Government, 
the Sutjgpction of Women Introduction by Milhcent 
Garrett Fawcett (170) 

Milton (John) Selected Prose Intro Malcolm W Wallace (293) 
Ruskin * (Ruskin House Editions , by arrangement with Messrs 
4 -llen Unwin, Ltd ) ‘ A Joy for Ever,’ and The Two Paths 

liberated (147) Time and Tide, and The Crown of Wild 
Olive (146) Unto this Last, ancuMunera Pulvens (148) 
Selected «Speeo#ies and Documents on British Colonial 
^Policy (1763-1917) Ed A B Keith 2 volumes (215, 216) 
‘Selected Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy (1756- 
1921) Edited, -yith Introduction, by A B Keith (231, 232) 
Selected Speeches on British Foreign Policy (1738-1914) 
Edited by Edga? R Jones , M P (201) 

Smith (Adam) The Wealth of Nations 2 volumes (54, 59) 
Tracts and Pamphlets A Miscellany of Sixteenth to Nine- 
teenth Centuries Edited by A C Ward (304) 

'll Religion 

\ Kempis (ThomasL Of the Imitation of Christ (49) 
Apocrypha, The, liraie Revised Version (294) 

Aurelius (Marcus) Translated b v Joh?i Jackson (60) 

Bunyan The Pilgrim’s Progress (12) Mr Badman (338) 
HERBEifr (George) Poems Introduction by A? f hur Waugh (109) 
4Ceble TJIfe Christian Year (181) 

Korj»n, The • Translated bj E H Palme? Introduction by 
Reynold A Nicholson (328) 

Rossetti, Ch^istin^ Poems, 1840-69^184) 

-Tolstoy A Confession, awid W hat I believe Translated b> 
Aylmer Maude (229) What then must we do ? Translated, 
wjfh an Introduction, by Aylmer Maude (281) 

Short S tones 

Austrian Short Stories Selected and translated by Mane 
Busch (3 £7) 

Crime and Detection Tv eh e S t ones by edgar allan poe, 

SIR*A CONAN DOYfcS, ARTHUR MORRISON, R AUSTIN FREEMAN, 
ERNEST BRAMAH, G K CHESTERTON, H C BAILEY, E W HORNUNG, 
and barry pain Introduction bv E M Wrong (301) 

Czech Short Stc&ies Translated, with a Preface, by Mane 
Busch and Ott^Pick (288) N’ne stories, including two by the 

‘fiROTH MS CAPEK 

Dickens Chjistmas Books (307) 

^tglish Short Stories First Series Nineteenth Century 
sir: Walter scott to Hubert crackanthorpe Selected by 
H S rdilford Introduction by Prof Hugh Walker (193) 
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English Short Stories Second Series Nineteenth a'd 
Twentieth Centuries mary lamb to gerald warre corMoH 
Selected bv H S Milfotd (228) 

Third Series Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 

HAWTHORNE to KATHERINE MANSFIELD Seated by S 
Mil foid (315) 

G^skell (Mrs) Introductions bv Clement Shottet Cousin 
Phillis, and Other Tales (168) Lizzie Leigh, The Grey 
Woman, and other Tales, & c (175) Right at Last r and o*£er 
Tales, &c (203) Round ,the Sofa (190) 

Ghosts and Marvels and More Ghosts and Marvels T 
Selections of Uncanny Tales made by V JFP Collins Intro- 
duction by Montague R James m Senes I (284, 323) 

Harte (Bret) Short Stories (318) 

Hawthorne Short Stories (319) 

Irving (Washington) Short Stones (320) ~ 

Persian (From the) The Three Dervishes, and Other Stones 
Translated from MSS m the Bodleian by Reuben Lew (254) 
Poe (Edgar \llan) Tales of Mvsterv and ImaginaTon (21) 
Polish Tales by Modern Authors Translated by Else C M 
Benecke and Mane Busch (230) 

Russian Short Stories Chosen and translated by A E Chamot 
(287) 

Short Stories of the South Seas Selec^d by E C Pam l dl 
( 332 ) 

Spanish Short Stories Sixteenth Century In contemporary 
translations, revised, with an Introduction, by J B Ti e**d (326) 
Tolstoy Twenty-three Tales Translated by ^Louise and 
Aylmer Maude (72) ^ 


If Travel and Topography 

Borrow (George) The Bible m Spam (75) W lid Wales (224) 
Lavengro (66) Romany Rve (73) 

Dufferin (Lord) Letleis from High Latitudes, being Come 
account of a voyage m 1856 m the schooner-fkcht Foam to 
Iceland, Jan Mayen and Spitzbergen Introduction by R W 
Macan (158) 

Fielding (Henry) Journal of a Vo\age to LisDon, &c Intro- 
duction and Notes by Austin Dobson, within Illustration ^42) 
Hunt (Leigh), The To*n Introauctioil'and Notes by Austin 
Dobson (132) 

Melville (Herman) Typee (294) Omoo ($275) 

Morier (J J ) Hajji Baba of Ispahan Introduction by C W 
Stewart , and a Map (238) 

Smollett (Tobias) *1 ravels through France and Italy m 170 5 
Introduction (lxu pages) by Thomas Seccombe (90) 

Sterne ( Laurfnce) A Sentimental Journey With Introducti« 
by Virginia Woolf { 333) 
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Addi$o% 6 
Aeschylifs, 5 

Amsv ortl>v(\V Harrison), 8 
A JCempis (Thomas), 13 
Aksaxoff (SCrghei), 4 
Apocrypha, The (Revised \ er- 
sion), 13 * 

/■swtop^anes, 5 
Arnbld (\Jatthew), n 
Aurehus (Marcus), 1 1 
Austen (Jane), 3, 8 ~ 

Austrian Short Stories, 3,13 
Bacon (Francis), 1 1 
Bagehot (W^ter), 3, 12 
Barham (Richard), 1 1 
Barrow (Sir John), 10 
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Blac ^.nore (R D ), 8> 
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borrow (George) 14 
British Cplomal Policy, 13 
Foreign Policy, 13 
BSonte Sist^C, 8 
Brown (Dr J0K11), 6 
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Browmng (Rob-art), 6? 1 1 
Buckle (T H ), 10 
Bunyan (John), 3, 8 
Burkt^ 12 
Bums (Robert), 1 1 
Byron (Lord), li 
Carlyle (Thomas), 5, 6, 10 
Cellini (Benvenuto), 4 
Cervantes, 8 
Chaucer, 11 
Cobboid (Richard), 8 
Coleridge (S T ), 11 
Colhns (Wilkie), S * 

Colman, 6 

Conyreve W^ham), 3, 6 
Cooper (J Fer&nore), 8 
* Towper (Wuhan), 10 
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